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QUEBEC AND THE ST. LAWRENCE. 


By FrRep Myron Co tpy. 

EXT to the Mississippi, in- 

cluding under that desig- 
nation the whole fluvial system 
of which the Mississippi proper 
is the central and connecting 
trunk, the most important river 
of the North American conti- 
nent, considered both in re- 
spect to its present commercial 
importance and to the influ- 
ence which it has exerted upon 
the history of the country, by 
the facilities afforded by it 
at a very early period for 
penetrating into the interior 








Qt FROM THE LOWER “RAMPARTS. 


of the continent, is the St. Lawrence. 
It is a grand river, two thousand miles 
in length and varying from a mile to 
‘thirty miles in width, with scores of islands 
j dotting its surface ‘and draining an area 
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—no mere mill-course, that one can paddle | 
over in a day, but a grand, majestic sover- | 


eign, before whom even man himself bows 


with involuntary homage. Historically and | 


commercially, the St. Lawrence is one of 
the most important streams in the world, 
and well worthy the attention of the 
student, the tourist, the man of business, 
and the man of facts. As the outlet of 
those great inland fresh-water seas that lie 
in the centre of our continent, the St. 
Lawrence is the first of the water-routes to 
the ocean, and one of the principal chan- 
nels of commerce in the New World. On 
its banks have transpired some of the most 
interesting events in the history of the con- 
tinent. The banners of three nations have 
contested for sovereignty on its shores. 
The heroism of war and the romance of 
chivalry have consecrated the stream with 
their glory ; three hundred years of history 


equal to five hundred thousand square miles, | first entered the river. Through those 


intervening three centuries and a half what 
scenes had not the broad stream witnessed, 


| —pomps of war and pageantries of vice- 


| 
| 


royalty unparalleled elsewhere in the New 
World! Pliumed helmets have gleamed in 
the shade of its forests, priestly vestments 


| in the dens and fastnesses of its ancient 


wrap their warp and woof around it. Waft- | 


ing the birds of commerce upon its bosom, 
semi-circled and circumscribed by its hori- 
zon of romantic heroism, it adds to these a 
picturesque beauty which is not surpassed 


| and of England. 


by any river either of the Old World or the | 


New. 
miles of shore is magnificent. 


The scenery on its four thousand | 


barbarism. On its banks the ghostly camp- 
fires again seem to burn, and the fitful 
light is cast around on lord and vassal and 
black-robed priest, mingled with wild forms 
of savage warriors, knit in close fellowship 
on the same cruel errand. The war-whoops 
of Iroquois and Algonquin braves have 
echoed over these waters. The armed 
legions of France, England, and America 
have struggled here in mortal strife. From 
the first the story of New France—the 
modern Canada—is a story of war, of war, 
so the founders believed, with the adver- 
sary of mankind himself; war with savage 
tribes and potent forest commonwealths ; 
war with the encroaching powers of heresy 
The memories of the 
river are outlined against astream of blood. 
Much of romance, much of courtly mag- 
nificence, is mingled with its history, but 
through all its storied length there runs a 


Storied | parallel crimson line. When Cartier sailed 


Rhine and tropic Nile must yield in many | up the river and feasted with Donnacona 


things to the superior charms of this New- | 


World stream. 

The route to the St. Lawrence, from any 
of our large cities, is an easy and pleasant 
one. From Boston it is most quickly 
reached by way of the Boston, Concord 
and Montreal, Passumpic and Southeastern 
line of railroads. If you are at New York, 
there is the Hudson River and the Ogdens- 
burg Railroad offering easy transit. From 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and the other large 
places it would be easier to reach the river 
by the lakes than by any railroad. But 
wherever one is, there can be no great 
trouble experienced in selecting a route ; 
and travel is so cheap and the transit is so 
speedy, that if one wishes to visit any place 
the main thing is to start, when, presto, 
change! you are there, whether one hun- 
dred or one thousand miles from home. 

‘* Come in the fall. That is the time to 
see the river in its glory,” 
at Quebec. I, of course, obeyed. It was 
about the middle of September when I first 
greeted the St. Lawrence. At the same 
time of the year three hundred and forty- 
five years earlier the French navigator 
Jacques Cartier with three small ships had 


wrote my friend | 








at Stadaconé, closing the banquet with the 
seizure of the friendly chief and his promi- 
nent warriors, it was the opening act of a 
wild and tragic drama. 

Time has brought its changes. The 
fleur-de-lis no longer floats from citadel 
and village on its banks; the banner of St. 
George instead waves from wall-crowned 
height. But the river has not changed. 
As bright, as purplish-blue, sweeps onward 
the mighty current as when the bronzed 
seaman of St. Malo smote it with the 
keels of his brigantines. As beautifully 
wooded are its shores. Indescribable are 
the charms that meet one at every turn. 
The magnificence and richness of the 
scenery, beautiful at all times, are tenfold 
heightened by the glowing autumnal tints 
which were spread over the forests, fields, 
and gardens at this season of the year. We 
were glad that we followed our friend’s 
injunction. 

Quebec dawned upon us in the setting 
twilight. A mighty promontory, crowned 
by fortifications, thrust its scarped front 
into the surging current. Here rose the 


cliffs rich with heroic memories, where the 
fiery Count Frontenac cast defiance at his 
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foes, where Wolfe, Montclam, and Mont- 
gomery fell. There in full view is the city 
founded by Champlain. ‘Two centuries 
and a half have quickened the solitude with 
swarming life, covered the deep bosom of 
the river with barge and steamer and glid- 
ing sail, and reared cities and villages on 
the site of forests ; but nothing can destroy 








the full moon, coming up beyond Point 
Levi, sheds its radiance upon the scene. 
We are in a dream. Our mental condi- 
tion is such that we see more within our 
eyes than out of them. Still we noted 
several things. One was the joint use of 
the two languages, French and English; 
¢.g. in the post-office all notices to box- 








DITCH AND RAMPARTS, 


the grandeur of the scene. From the lower 
city, against whose wharves beat the waves 
of the St. Lawrence, to the highest summit, 
Cape Diamond, zigzagged with warlike 
masonry, one gets views rivaled by few 
in America. 

St. Louis Hotel, on St. Louis street, gives 
us shelter for the night. The table d’héte 
is splendidly spread. Supper is a welcome 
repast after the ride down the river, and we 
eat heartily. In the evening we stroll 
abroad. The streets are well lighted, and 





| slumber, and partaking of a hearty break- 


holders, etc., were in both languages. In 
the windows one would see ‘ Fresh 
Oysters for Sale Here,’’ and side by side 
with it, ‘‘ Huitres Fraiches a Vendre Ici.” 
In the dépot we noticed the same joining 
of tongues, while at the hotel the bill of 
fare was in both French and English. 
Walking along the streets, perhaps the first 
sign would be ‘“Grocer,’’ the next ‘* Bou- 
langer,’’ to be followed by “ Epicier,”’ etc. 
The next morning, after a refreshing 





fast, our friend called for us, and we went 
out **to do’’ the city. It was yet early, 
and as we passed along the quaint streets 
‘and past the antiquated houses we met 
people from the neighboring country com- 
ing into town, bringing whatever they had 
to sell. These took up a stand in the mar- 
ket-place and hawked their goods to the 
passers-by. Here is an old_ toothless 
woman with a basket of onions, there a 
younger, handsomer one with some other 
vegetable ; here is a girl with half a lamb, 
another with some _half-picked chickens, 
another with butter, one with cheese; here 
a man with a whole hog, which he cuts up 
to suit the wants of purchasers. One is 
selling fruit, another oranges, while some 
are vending articles the names of which 
we could not ascertain. Most of these 
market men and women are of French de- 
scent, and they speak French and English 
with equal ease, though not with equal purity. 
When they have sold out, they pack their 
boxes and baskets into their tip-carts and 
drive home, happy or otherwise, as they 
succeeded well in trade or not. 

The city of Quebec has a remarkably 
picturesque situation between the two rivers 
of the St. Lawrence and the St. Charles, 
at the northeast extremity of a narrow but 
elevated table-land which for about eight 
miles forms the left bank of the St. Law- 
rence. The city stands partly on the low 
ground by the river, and partly on the high- 
lands, some two hundred and fifty feet 
above the level of the water. The Lower 
Town is chiefly devoted to business blocks 
connected with the shipping, and occupies 
a narrow site which has been reclaimed from 
the river, and stretches along the base of 
the promontory. The Upper Town com- 
prises the walled city, with the two suburbs 
of St. Louis and St. John’s between the 
walls and the Plains of Abraham. The 
line of fortifications enclosing the citadel 
and Upper Town is nearly three miles in 
length. This circuit is pierced by five gates, 
now dismantled. The citadel, with its vast 
fortificatigns, embraces forty acres, and with 
its outlying works has obtained for Quebec 
the appellation ‘‘ Gibraltar of America.’’ 
The city may be said to be invincible. It 
occupies the strongest natural position next 
to Gibraltar of any site in the entire world. 

The buildings of Quebec are mostly of 
stone, two or three stories high, and roofed 
with shining tin. These dwellings have an 
Old-World aspect, and give to the streets an 
air of medieval quaintness. A very large 
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part of the Upper Town is taken up with 
the buildings and grounds of great religious 
corporations, the Seminary and Laval Uni- 
versity, the Ursulines and the Hétel Dieu, 
and the ancient Jesuit College, founded in 
1633. The Parliament House, Court House, 
City Hall, and department buildings are 
large and magnificent structures, and have 
an English air about them that is in marked 
contrast with the remainder of the city. 
One cannot help noticing the prevalence of 
two-wheeled vehicles in Quebec, and the 
scarcity of spans. While seated in the 
market just outside St. John’s Gate, we 
counted eighty-three two-wheeled carriages 
out of one hundred that passed, and in the 
whole one hundred we saw not a single 
span. 

The Lower Town proper is the most 
ancient part of Quebec, surrounding the 
old church of Notre Dame des Victoires on 
the east, built on the site of Champlain’s 
residence, and comprising chiefly what is 
now the Champlain ward. It communi- 
cates with the Upper Town by the Cham- 
plain steps, and the steep and winding Céte 
de la Montagne or Mountain street. Here 
around Notre Dame des Victoires and the 
Champlain market are the _ principal 
wharves and steamboat and ferry landings. 
It is the busiest and most crowded part of 
the city, and consists of a conglomeration 
of irregular streets. St. Peter street leads 
northward from this quarter to the Custom 
House, on the very apex of the beach 
formed by the confluent waters. Here 
beneath the guns of the grand battery two 
hundred feet above are the great com- 
mercial establishments: the Merchants’ 
Exchange, the banking houses, wholesale 
stores, and bonded warehouses. St. Paul’s 
street connects with St. Peter’s before the 
Custom House, and stretches westward on 
the narrow strand between the cliff and the 
bay, till it meets, near the mouth of the St. 
Charles, St. Joseph’s.street, the main artery 
of the large suburb St. Roche. 

The peculiar charm of Quebec is that it 
is the only town in America which contains 
many of the features of European antiquity. 
New York is wholly modern. Boston 
retains but few of its ancient landmarks. 
Philadelphia preserves with religious vene- 
ration Independence Hall and a few other 
buildings whose history may go back one 
hundred and fifty years. But when you 
step within Quebec it is like going back 
into the atmosphere of the Middle Ages. 
Antiquity is stamped upon its face, and 
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quaintness is its chief characteristic. Prof. 
Sullivan has best described the place: 

** Quebec, at least for an American city, 
is certainly a very peculiar place. A mili- 
tary town containing about fifty thousand 
inhabitants, most compactly and perma- 
nently built ; environed in its most impor- 
tant parts by walls and gates, and defended 
by numerous heavy cannon; governed by 
troops having the arms, the costume, the 
music, the discipline of Europe,—foreign 
in language, features, and origin from most 
of those whom they are sent to defend,— 
founded on a rock, and in its highest parts 
overlooking a great extent of country; 
between three hundred and four hundred 
miles from the ocean, in the midst of a 
great continent, and yet displaying fleets 
of foreign merchantmen in its fine capa- 
cious bay, and showing all the bustle of a 
crowded seaport; its narrow streets popu- 
lous, and winding up and down almost 
mountainous .declivities; situated in the 
latitude of the finest parts of Europe, 
exhibiting in its environs the beauty of a 
European capital, and yet in winter smart- 
ing under the cold of Siberia; governed 
by a people of different language and habits 
from the mass of the population, and 
opposed in religion, and yet leaving that 
population without taxes and in the full 
enjoyment of every privilege, civil and 
religious—such are the prominent features 
which strike a stranger in the city of 
Quebec.’”’ 

The situation of Quebec is highly advan- 
tageous from a commercial as well as a 
military point of view. Though at a dis- 
tance of four hundred miles from the sea, 
the magnificent river on which it is seated 
is three miles in breadth a little below the 
town, and narrows in to about a mile in 
breadth immediately abreast of the citadel, 
having in both these parts a sufficient depth 
of water to float the largest ships in the 
world, and space enough in its capacious 
basin, between Cape Diamond and the Isle 
of Orleans, to afford room and anchorage 
for a thousand sail of vessels at one time, 
sheltered from all winds and perfectly 
secure. 

Standing on Durham Terrace, a magni- 
ficent promenade extending now through 
the Governor’s garden and by a gentle 
slope to the King’s Bastion, we obtained 
a view over the river which will long be 
remembered. Opposite lies Levis, or Point 
Levi, on heights like those of Quebec ; and 
beyond, the country extends fertile and 
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beautiful as a garden. Below our feet is 
the Lower Town with its busy crowds. At 
the foot of the cliff is a wooden sign with 
the inscription, ‘*‘ Here Montgomery fell.’’ 
Above the terrace we walked through the 
lower Governor’s garden, containing a 
battery of fourteen guns. In the upper 
garden we paused before the monument 
erected to the memory of the two heroes, 
Wolfe and Montcalm. 

In the afternoon we took a calash having 
a brilliant green body with wide gilt stripes, 
with a driver whose English vocabulary ex- 
tended little beyond the expression, ‘*‘ Have 
a calash? calash ?” and started on a drive 
to the citadel and around the city. Did 
you everseeacalash? No. Imagine, then, 
the wheels and frame work of a ‘‘ tip cart,’’ 
with a top put on something like a chaise 
top, with one seat for passengers, and the 
driver seated on the dasher, and you have 
the Quebec calash. Yet rude as the car- 
riage is, it is the principal mode of con- 
veyance in the city. 

We first visited the citadel, where we were 
shown around by a soldier in uniform, and 
pointed out the ‘‘ hofficers’ ’eadquarters,’’ 
and the ‘“’ospital,’’ the King’s Bastion, 
and other important localities. We were 
much struck with the at present seemingly 
useless amount of masonary. The walls 
and ramparts, though still mounted with 
cannon, are no longer kept in repair. Leav- 
ing the citadel by the Chain Gate, we next 
proceeded to the chateau of St. Louis, one 
of the oldest buildings in Quebec, and the 
grandest. Its foundation was laid by Louis 
de Buade, Count de Frontenac, who was 
Governor of Canada from 1672 to 1697. 
In it have occurred all the pomps and 
solemnities of the vice-regal court. From 
it the French governors exercised an im- 
mense sovereignty, extending from the Gulf 
of the St. Lawrence, along the shores of 
that noble river, its magnificent lakes, and 
down the course of the Mississippi, to’ its 
outlet below New Orleans. The proudest 
nobles of the Grand Monarque have paced 
these floors in the olden time, and by their 
side the fair women, whose beauty had 
flashed through the Louvre and lighted up 
the splendors of Versailles, have swept with 
brocade robes and hair a la Pompadour, 
chatting gayly and swaying dainty fans which 
perchance their white hands had flaunted 
in the face of Louis le Grand himself. No 
other building in America has witnessed 
scenes as grand. 

Late in the afternoon, behind the small 
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but smash kanuck horses, we pay 
through the suburbs to the Plains of Abra- 
ham. These suburbs, which are constantly 
encroaching on the historic plains, con- 
tain many elegant private residences and 
several large conventual establishments and 
churches. It was just the hour to see the 
plains in their beauty. The September sun 
hung low about the western tree-tops, and 
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in a conten. Wolfe and Montcalm ! 
there is magic in the very names. They 
call up visions of gleaming squadrons march- 
ing through forests and by the shores of 
summery lakes. We see the watch-fires 
gleaming by Lake George, and hear the 
cannon of Ticonderoga and the sweet bells 
of Crown Point chime across the waters of 
Lake Champlain. Both were brave and 









the rich verdure of the plains 
was bathed in gold and pur- 
ple. The Plains of Abraham 
are equally rich in natural 
beauty and historic recol- 
lections. The battle-ground 
presents almost a level sur- 
face from the brink of the 
St. Lawrence to the St. Foy road, a mile | 
distant. No site could be found better | 
adapted for displaying the evolutions of 
military skill and discipline or the exer- | 
tions of physical force and determined | 
valor. Indeed, it is a glorious place for | 
a battle-field. No hillocks to obstruct 
the view, no ravines for ambuscades, no 


deadly rifle ; smooth as a floor, green with 


grass, it seemed the very place for a battle, | 
the convenient and appropriate theatre for | 


a scene of wholesale slaughter. 


And as we stood there in the sunset light 


it was easy to carry the mind back to that | 
other September day when on these plains | 


the armies of England and of France met! Montcalm fell. 





aetna 
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| gallant, both had the virtues of the true 
soldier, both alike deserved the victory. 
But .British arms and British discipline 
, triumphed over French valor, and the two 
heroes sunk down, one defeated, the other 
victorious. On the battle-field where the 
two great captains fell rises a graceful 


, column of white marble which bears the 
massive trees to conceal the tube of the | 


following inscription: ‘‘ Here died Wolfe, 
victorious, September 13, 1759.’’ In the 
city a grander monument is dedicated to 
the memory of both the heroes. 

Most people do not know that in the fol- 
lowing year the French under the Cheva- 
lier de Levi won a victory over the Eng- 
lish on the very spot where Wolfe and 
But the victory carried 
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with it no important results. The treaty 
of Paris in 1763 confirmed the British in 
the possession of Canada, and French power 
in the New World never revived. A hand- 
some iron column surmounted by a bronze 
statue of Bellona, in honor of this victory, 
was erected not far distant from Wolfe’s 
monument in 1854, the statue being pre- 
sented by Prince Napoleon Bonaparte. 

We walked to the edge of the plain and 
looked down the cliffs up which the young 
conqueror, with incredible skill and energy, 
clambered with his troops on the night of 
the 12th of September one hundred and 
twenty years before. Only a great military 
genius would have thought of the exploit, 
and only a very audacious and determined 
genius could have performed it. 

** Wolfe was a born military captain,’’ I 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Perhaps it was well that he 
died here. He was only a young man, not 
quite thirty-three, youknow. Had he lived 
to conduct the arms of England against us 
in the Revolution, the result of that contest 
might have been different.’’ 

‘* Yes, he was a great general, truly,’’ 
said my friend, ‘‘ but he was also something 
more. Do you remember that anecdote 
related by Lord Stanhope in his history? 
Just before the assault on Quebec, while 
they were crossing the St. Lawrence from 
the Isle of Orleans, Wolfe repeated with 
much feeling the stanzas of Gray’s Elegy 
to the officers with him in the boat. At 
the close of the recitation he added, ‘ Gen- 
tlemen, I would rather be able to have 
written that divine poem than take the city 
of Quebec.’ I wonder if his voice faltered 
over the lines: 


“«* The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour; 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave.’ 


‘* Before that day was done, the gallant 
soldier had met ‘ the inevitable hour,’ and 
realized in his own experience that ‘ the 
paths of glory lead but to the grave.’ ’’ 


My friend’s remarks demanded no 
answer, and so we stood there dreamily 
gazing down the abrupt cliffs and across 
the sparkling waters, The hour was hushed 
to quietness. The cricket’s merry song 
had already commenced, the only sound 
that reached our ears in that retired place. 
How long we stood silent I do not know. 
We were aroused long after sunset by the 
voice of our French driver exclaiming 
excitedly, ‘‘Qu’avez vous? De calash 





waits.’” So we were perforce obliged to 
relinquish dreaming, and return to the 
practical concerns of life. 

The next day we went out to the Falls, 
The people of Quebec always call Mont- 
morenci ‘‘ the’’ Falls, just as our English 
cousins say ‘‘the’’ queen, or a German 
‘*the” emperor. And no wonder, for this 
great cataract, falling over a nearly perpen- 
dicular precipice a height of two hundred 
and fifty feet with a width of fifty feet, is 
the highest waterfall in the world. If the 
volume of water equaled that of Niagara, it 
would be stupendous. As it is, it is sub- 
lime and wonderful. At the foot of the 
Falls a cone of ice is formed every winter, 
sometimes two hundred feet high. Above 
the Falls, about one and a half miles distant, 
is another wonder. The bed of the stream 
is a solid limestone rock, and the passage 
of the river over it for countless genera- 
tions has worn a series of steps, several 
hundred in number, into the limestone. 
The stairway is the greatest curiosity, but 
the Falls are august. ‘The drive to them 
from the city is very beautiful. 

The point from which the Falls of Mont- 
morenci are first seen from the river is that 
also on which the promontory on which 
Quebec is built mmst have been first 
descried by the French settlers in their 
ascent of the stream. Indeed, it is con- 
jectured to have been the sudden and unex- 
pected manner in which this headland 
burst.on their view that Quebec owes its 
name—a name which is said to have origina- 
ted in their very natural exclamation of sur- 
prise, “ Que bec!” (“ What a beak !’’) This 
origin of the name has, however, been dis- 
puted, some etymologists deriving it from 
the Algonquin word Quebeio, or Quelibec, 
signifying a narrowing or contracting, and 
referring to the lessening of the width of 
the St. Lawrence at this point. There 
may be more than a grain of truth in either 
assumption. 

The history of Quebec goes back over a 
period of three hundred years. When 
Cartier sailed up the St. Lawrence, the site 
of the now quaint, old-fashioned city was 
occupied by the Indian village of Stadaconé, 
the seat of a powerful Algonquin chieftain. 
Stadaconé and Hochelaga (Quebec and 
Montreal), in the sixteenth century as in 
the nineteenth, were the centres of Cana- 
dian population. A century goes by. It 
is the 3d of July, 1608. A modest bark 
rides at anchor below the cliff, with the 
fleur-de-lis of France streaming at the mast- 





shore at an 

elevated 

spot was visible 

another white ‘i 

flag,an emblem 

of sovereignty, 

close by a hum- 

ble wooden 

cross. Among the toiling 
Frenchmen one might have 
observed stalking over the 
strand a sturdy athletic fig- 
ure, dressed in trunk hose 
and a, velvet doublet, with 
boots whose legs were high 
and voluminous. The 
plume above the wide- 
brimmed hat was indica- 
tive of command. Let us 
greet the founder of Quebec 
—Samuel de Champlain, a 
great captain, a successful 


HARBOR 


AND CITY OF QUEBEC. 
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discoverer, a noted geographer, and more | the Canadas, and though deprived of her 
than all, a God-fearing, Christian gentle- | 


man 

Champlain brought his young wife in 
1611. Madame Helene de Champlain was 
beautiful and good. Her gentle teachings 
influenced the wild natives, who regarded 
her almost as a divinity. The graceful 
figure of the first lady of Canada, more 
than two centuries ago, gliding noiselessly 


along the wild shores of the murmuring | 


St. Lawrence, showing everywhere smiles 
and gladness, a helpmeet to her noble lord, 
a pattern of purity and refinement, pre- 
sents a vision of female loveliness for a 
poet to immortalize. Madame de Cham- 
plain outlived her husband many years, 
and died in a convent. 

To speak of all the great names associ- 


ated with the Canadian capital would not | 


be fitting in a sketch of this character. 
Some of the noblest names of France have 
woven the glory of their deeds around 
these time-stained walls. 
antique learning, pale with the close breath 


of the cloister, here spent the noon and | 


evening of their days, ruled savage hordes 
with a mild, paternal sway, and stood 
serene before the direst shapes of death. 
Men of courtly nature, heirs to the polish 
of far-reaching ancestry, here with their 
dauntless hardihood wrote history with a pen 
of iron. Quebec preserves the memory of 
their exploits in every stone of its ruined 
walls. Around its beetling crags and hoary 
battlements will forever cling the traditions 
and associations of those earlier days and 
those lofty names. 

The history of Quebec for close on two 
centuries may be said to be that of Canada. 
It was the stronghold, the emporium, the 
capital of the country. Hence the con- 
tinual and sanguinary struggle for its pos- 
session between two of the greatest nations 
of the Old World, and later between Great 
Britain and the American colonies. The 
city has sustained five sieges, and has been 
three times conquered. At its last siege, 
in 1775, it came very near being reduced 
by American valor. Had the fate of Canada 
been confided on that occasion to a gov- 
ernor less firm, less wise, less conciliatory 
than Guy Carleton, doubtless the brightest 
gem in the colonial crown of Great Britain 
would for the last century have been one 
of the stars on Columbia’s banner, and the 
star-spangled streamer would now be fluat- 
ing on the summit of Cape Diamond. 

Although no longer the metropolis of 


Men steeped in | 





vice-regal power,—the seat of government 
| having been transferred from the chateau 
| of St. Louis to the city of Toronto,— 
| Quebec still retains much of its old-time 
| prestige. It is still: a provincial capital ; 
| it is still the stronghold of England in the 
| West ; it is still the Gibraltar of America. 
| The enterprise and taste of later English 
| governors have done much to beautify the 
city, and the modern improvements still 
further strengthen the claims of the inter- 
esting and venerable city of Champlain to 
| its present device, ‘‘ Natura fortis, indus- 
trid crescit.”’ 

** To-morrow we will go a-fishing,’’ said 
| my friend, as we sat back from the supper- 
| table. ‘‘I have plenty of rods and tack- 
| ling, and it’s a famous fishing-place out 
yonder. It wouldn’t do to leave the St. 
Lawrence without catching some of the 
fish in it. And they are waiting to be 
caught,—great black bass, pike, perch as 
savage as sword-fish, and muskallonge that 
| are bouncers,—I tell you.” 

I smiled at G *s enthusiastic descrip- 

tion of the fishing facilities, and, having no 
‘small piscatorial taste, cheerfully assented 
to the proposed excursion. In the morn- 
ing we started. 

The regulation way to get up a day’s 
fishing here is to hire a fisherman and his 
skiff for a day,—price for man and boat 
three dollars,—though you can hire boats 
alone by the day, week, or season. The 
skiffs in use are mostly of the famous Clay- 
ton model, which took, and deserved, the 
Centennial first prize as the best row-boats 
in the world for rivers. They are built 
very long and sharp, round-bottomed, and 
with a good deal of sheer at bow and stern ; 
in fact, they are genuine Indian canoes, 
adapted in form and material for heavier 
burden, and for oars rather than paddles. 
They row with out-rigger rowlocks, and 
make great speed, especially with four oars. 
The materials of which they are constructed 
are oiled hardwoods and cedar, and they 
are finished with nickle-plated hardware 
and furnished with two high-backed, leg- 
less cane-seat chairs, cushioned, turning on 
the thwarts in the stern-sheets, designed 
for two passengers and the skipper, who is 
captain, crew, and, when desired, fisherman 
and cook to the party. The fisherman 
furnishes the necessary coffee-pots and fry- 
ing-pans for setting up a dinner, but the 
passengers must bring their own provisions 
and table-set. 
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And now ‘all aboard’’ and we are off. 
The waters are dazzlingly bright in the 
beams of the morning sun. Cape Diamond 
towers at our right, walls of sheeted granite, 
ramparts and bastions begrimmed with the 
war of elements, buttressed by ancient 
crags where the white surf breaks cease- 
lessly. Over beyond is Point Levi, and 
between is Orleans Island, green with the 
September beauty which precedes the “ sere 
and yellow leaf.’” We move slowly out 
into the middle of the great river, cross the 
current, and under the shadow of the tall 
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trees on the island prepare for the day’s | 


sport. The water is not deep, and among 
those rocks and shallows the black bass 
and the perch have their hiding-places. 
In that clear water lurks the pike and his 
fiercer, huger cousin, the muskallonge. 
In a short time we have the lines out, the 
glittering, deceitful, murderous snare flash- 
ing at the end. No keen-eyed pike lying 
within a rod of where it passes can fail 
to see it, and when once seen the hungry 
fish dashes at it with the same confident 
ferocity with which he rushes upon a min- 
now or a glittering water-bug. 

We do not hold the rods in hand in troll- 
ing for pike. Our stout ash rods eight feet 


in length are set in supports, and stand out 
one from each side of the skiff. It is a 
lazy way to fish, you think, but the old 
fisherman will tell you that the regular 
oscillatory motion of the spoonhooks under 
the impulse of the oars best imitates the 
movements of living bait, and that the 
solid strike of the rod lying in the support 
is surest to hook the fish firmly. 

Ah! there is a sudden heavy jerk on your 
rod that startles you from the drowsiness 
into which you have fallen. Your first 
thought is that your hook has struck a snag 
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and that it will be broken. But it has 
| struck no snag. You are made conscious 
| of that fact the next instant, for there are 
| a rapid series of jerks and twitches on your 
line, and you find it starting off at a tan- 
| gent from the course of the boat. It is the 
first bite of the morning. Take the strong 
| line in your hands and haul your prize in 
| slowly. If he fights hard, let him run out 
| the line again a little, applying some fric- 
| tion with the hand to tire him, and when he 
| slackens his efforts haul away again. In he 
comes into the boat at last with a whop and 
a flop. a fine pike of five or six pounds. 
‘¢ There, your dinner’s safe at any rate,” 
| laughed my friend G ; 
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‘Unless I get unusually hungry,’’ I as- 
sent, as I put the hooked pike in the fish- 
box under the oarsman’s seat, through which 
the river water flows continually. 

Perhaps this catch is several times re- 
peated, and then there comes a lull, and 
you think the morning sport is over. A 
vision of dinner and rest under the trees of 
the island dawns sweetly on your fancy. 
Mindful of your expressed wish, the oars- 
man turns his boat, when all at once there 
is what the skipper calls a ‘‘ yank” which 
well nigh pitches you out of the boat, fol- 
lowed by a series of ‘* yanks’’ that makes 
the stout rod crack and quiver. Hurrah! 
here is sport, and earnest sport too. Look 
there! You see a great fierce glittering 
pike a yard long leap vertically a yard in 
the air, flashing like a silver streak in the 
sunshine, and then go down again scatter- 
ing a white spray all around him as he 
shakes the torturing hook in his great open 
jaws in his wild efforts to get free. But the 
hook and the line-have been tested before 
this strain, and they hold him. Up he 
comes again, struggling furiously for his 
life, till at last, exhausted, he subsides for a 
moment. Now be lively, and be careful as 
you rush him in hand over hand. Hurrah! 
here he is in the boat, a twenty-pounder 
good. How magnificent is his coat of mail, 
mottled with olive-green and brown, and 
silver and gold, changing and flashing with 
iridescent light in the rays of the sun! 
Ugh! what a mouth! Don’t feel around 
those jaws for your hook. One snap of 
that formidable, cavernous mouth lined with 
those long, conical teeth sharp almost as 
needles might lacerate your hand so that 
it would be sore for a fortnight. Nota 
very pleasant neighbor this for minnow and 
chub and dace and mullet to live with. It 
is very easy to see what the perch wants his 
thorny back-fin for, to prick the throat of 
this gluttonous monster who would fain 
make a meal of him. 

Now for dinner. That last capture has 
stirred up all the latent and rising appetite | 
within us. We make for the island. We 
are too hungry now to note much of the 
beauty of the spot, and we hardly think 
once how Wolfe had stood here dressed in the 
splendid uniform of his rank, with his eagle 
eyes piercing those distant cliffs up over 
which he was to lead the hosts of England 
to a brilliant victory and a glorious death. 
Did General Wolfe like fish-chowder? We 
don’t know. Did he, I wonder, with his 
life passed in campaigns in the Indies, in | 





Flanders, and in Canada, did he know that 
a fish to have his perfect flavor should flop 
from the hook into the frying-pan, turn 
himself with his last flop, and be eaten 
immediately on the nearest shore to where 
he grew? If he didn’t, I envy him not 
his victory gained over the brave French 
partisan. 

What a dinner that was eaten on that 
wooded shore! The fish and the potatoes 
prepared by our skilled cook were fit for an 
epicurean of daintiest taste. Lying in the 
shade, with an improvised table of deal- 
boards resting on poles and crotches, we 
eat pike, perch, bass,—bass, perch, pike, 
—picking out the choicest bits, skinned 
and boned, white as chicken-breast, hot 
from the frying-pan. Then we taste of the 
gravied vegetables, then of the sandwiches, 
then of the cold chicken, and by way of 
variety take some more pike. A pull at 
the coffee-pot, then a pickle to sharpen up 
with, a nibble at the sandwiches, a pie or 
two, canned preserves, and to close up with, 
a little more pike. 

The afternoon is well under way when 
we awake from our siesta. The skipper 
has all the things packed and is ready for 
a new start. This time it is to be “still 
fishing’? among the rocks and coves for 
black bass. The biting speedily becomes 
lively and the game comes in well. Some 
of them are good-sized fellows and make 
stout fight. We continue the sport until 
sunset, and then with our box full of fish, 
say a hundred pounds, we row to the dock. 
Several other skiffs come in at the same 
time. One of them bears a red flag. That 
means a muskallonge. How they cheer the 
successful fisherman! To catch a muskal- 
longe makes one a hero for one day at 
least. This one is a beauty and will weigh 
forty pounds. And such is fishing on the 
St. Lawrence. 

A few more days in the old provincial 
city,—days spent in riding among the charm- 
ing environs, in studying the old houses,— 
and one day more in fishing on the river, 
when we, too, caught a muskallonge, thus 
putting a feather in our hat among the old 
fishermen, and then we leave Quebec. 
Steaming up the St. Lawrence, in the same 
course that Cartier and Champlain long 
years before had followed, we saw the cita- 
del on Cape Diamond grow dim in the 
distance. A night spent on the river, and 
the next morning Montreal, the Mont 
Royal of the French discoverers, dawns on 
the sight. On the site of the vanished 
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Hochelaga stands the busy metropolis of 
Canada, with its one hundred and fifty 
thousand inhabitants. All tourists agree 
as to the beauty of the city. Standing 
upon the summit of Mount Royal, the 
grand mountain park that overhangs the 
city, one can view the whole metropolis,— 
the St. Lawrence, spanned here by the 
largest tubular bridge in the world; the 
masts and white sails of the harbor ship- 
ping; St. Helen’s island beyond, with its 
shady groves and forsaken fortifications; 
and far above, the foaming rapids that tint 
the hazy atmosphere with a pale sea-green. 
It seems for the time the loveliest place in 
the world. 

Visitors are cordially admitted to all 
places of interest, and there are many ; the 
cathedrals, some of which are very costly ; 
the Gray Nunnery, with its one hundred 
and fifty nuns and five hundred inmates, 
all come in for their share of attention. 
A day can be profitably spent on the busy 
wharves, which are the finest on this con- 
tinent. There are three miles of wharfage, 
surmounted with heavy cut-stone. The 
shipping, composed of craft from nearly 
every foreign port, is eclipsed by the mag- 
nificent steamships of the celebrated Allen 
Line, which arrive semi-weekly with 
immense cargoes of iron, coal, salt, etc., 
and carry away live-stock and lumber and 
grain. One-third of the British imports, 
however, have fallen off this summer on 
account of the new protective tariff which 
Canada has thrown about herself. Still 
she has the audacity to expect the British 
Government will assist her in extending 
the Canada Pacific Railroad. 

One is curiously amused on riding 
through the narrow streets of the city at 
the pompous tread of the Englishman, the 
cautious step of the Scotchman, the exqui- 
site pace of the Frenchman, and the jolly 
swing of the Irishman, together with the 
respective ‘‘brogues” they utter. The 
milk, grocery, and market teams perambu- 
late the streets on two wheels. These 
‘*dog-carts’’ are often driven by women 
who are brought up to do all the marketing 


The impression on first seeing one of these 
vehicles, with its peculiar jerking motion, is 
decidedly ludicrous. The trucking is done 
upon what looks like ladders about eighteen 
feet long, balanced on two wheels. Three 
or four of them in a row resemble a parade 
of the hook-and-ladder companies. 
VoL. XIX.—11 





A trip down the Rapids is set apart for 
another day, which consists in riding to 
Lachine on the steam cars to connect with 
the return boat. It is all very tranquil 
sailing till you enter the boiling current, 
whereupon the boat pitches and pounds in 
a most reckless manner. It requires about 
twenty long minutes for the old Indian 
pilot to guide you safely through, and the 
boat steams tranquilly on again until you 
pass under Victoria Bridge, and you are 
once more in Montreal. No, it’s no use. 
It is only a three minute’s walk to your 
hotel, but you have got to take a cab just 
the same. The hundreds of cabs have 
blocked up the wharves, and there is no 
egress except per cab. Besides, it is impo- 
lite to walk, even for exercise, and profes- 
sional pedestrians die of starvation in a 
week. 

One more day, and that is at St. Helen’s 
Island. You must take a bountiful lunch 
and the steamer L’Isle St. Helene to 
get there comfortably. The island is one 
superb grove in the middle of the river, 
swept by cool breezes that would modify 
the heat-of the hottest midsummer day to 
something like comfort. You are not to 
do anything, save to stretch yourself out 
on the green turf and listen sleepily as the 
band plays ‘‘ God Save the Queen,”’ or ride 
on the dizzy ‘‘ merry-go-round’’ to the 
hand-organ strain of ‘‘America.’’ I had 
the impression they were something alike 
until I heard the French translation. 

Here we turn our back upon the Hoch- 
elaga, the river of Canada, as Cartier termed 
the stream. We are loath to leave its 
beauties, half of which have not been de- 
picted. Its Thousand Isles would make a 
chapter by themselves. Nowhere is the 
river so grandly beautiful as there. What 
a month one could spend rowing among 
those emerald islets! On those islands a 
perfect Venice has grown up within a few 
years, a Venice in pine indeed, but brighter, 
healthier, far happier, perhaps, than she in 
marble, who reigned over the muddy la- 
goons of the marshy delta of the River Po, 


at the head of the Adriatic. Bonnicastle 
and catering to the wants of the household. | 


is there, the summer home of the late J. 
G. Holland, and many another castle reigns 
over this enchanted realm. Stand on any 
of the islands, the sunrise comes from 
America, the sunset sinks in Canada, but 
in either case it comes to us across the vast, 
silent, majestic, ever-flowing expanse of the 
all-encircling river. 





A BALL-ROOM 
By ANNIE 


CHAPTER XXIV.—SOME SCRAPS OF PAPER. 

HE opening bars of a waltz, ‘‘ Du und 

Du,’’ which the itinerant fiddlers have 
now begun, sound to Roger Tryan like a 
death-knell. The lamps, the tinsel roses 
beneath which Nessie and Sir Dyse are sit- 
ting, the jewels on Nessie’s throat and 
wrists, look like the trappings of a charnel. 

She sees him, and has the grace to change 
color beneath her rouge. 

“Our guests arrive so shamefully late ! 
Positively here is Mr. Tryan putting in a 
first appearance at this hour. As Mrs. 
Skelton is busy securing partners for the 
children, I suppose it is my duty to do 
hostess. You will excuse me, Sir Dyse?” 

And, rising hurriedly, Nessie leaves her 
cavalier in solitary occupation of the pink- 
calico Eden. She advances with a smile, 
with a glove-imprisoned hand outheld, to 
receive Roger, the victim whom to-morrow’s 
sun may see added to Count Zecca’s neatly- 
finished list. But the lights dance before 


her eyes; a choking sensation rises in her 


throat. Nessie Pinto is better than her 
own word. Though her colors be nailed 
to the mast, she is human, very human, at 
this moment. 

“You do not deserve to be spoken to, 
Mr. Tryan.”’ 

When she is in ordinary good humor, 
it is her practice to call half the men of 
her acquaintance by their Christian names. 
Remorseful, unexpected stirrings of con- 
science restrain her from using the familiar 
** Roger’? now. And Tryan, with suspicion 
already awakened, notes the omission. 

‘*The young ladies would never have 
forgiven you had you thrown us over. We 
are so alarmingly in want of dancing men, 
especially of dancing men with a due 
allowance of lungs.’’ 

Nessie’s manner is sportive. She taps 
her fan, with an air of jaunty self-possession, 
upon the palm of her left hand. But 
Roger knows her well enough to detect 
that the voice is a tone higher than its 
natural key, that the over-rigid muscles 
round the mouth are kept steady by force 
of will alone. He looks at her with an 
expression that Nessie, despite all her as- 
sumed coolness, finds it difficult to con- 
front. 
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**I oughtto have been here long ago, 
Mrs. Pinto. I returned from Monte Garlo, 
as you must have seen, in the same train 
with Count Zecca and yourself, hoping to 
reach the Pension Potpourri in respectable 
time.’’ 

‘‘And you arrive here in the small 
hours !’’ 

‘*Yes. As I was on the point of leaving 
my hotel a visitor called on me. You can 
guess, can you not, on what errand ?”’ 

‘““I? How, in the name of Heaven, 
should I know anything about it? What 
concern can I have with Mr. Tryan’s mys- 
terious midnight visitors ?”’ 

And as Nessie asks this question a mirth- 
less, ringing laugh escapes her lips. Is she 
to be unmasked openly? Will Roger ac- 
cuse her to the face of the half-hearted part 
which she has played? Will he let men 
suspect, while yet lawful interference may 
be invoked, that Zecca, her friend, seeks 
satisfaction for that unknown quantity 
which he is pleased to call his honor? 

Mrs. Pinto feels her limbs grow suddenly 
weak. Thick, heavy beads gather—white 
lead and rice-powder notwithstanding—on 
her forehead. 

“What should you know, indeed?” 
echoes Roger, softening before her visible 
distress. ‘‘As you say, what concern can 
you have with my mysterious visitors or 
their errands?’’ Then, as she stands, par- 
alysed, ignorant, in her great terror, as to 
how much he knows or means to reveal, 
‘** Have you no partner for this waltz that 
is going on ?” he asks her lightly. ‘Is it 
possible that Mrs. Pinto ever stands out 
while others dance? Give it to me, then. 
Business connected with my midnight vis- 
itor will not allow me to stay here long,”’ 
Roger adds, with a smile. ‘‘I should be 
glad before we say good-night to have a 
last waltz together.”’ 

‘*A last? Say, rather, a first one.’’ 

Nessie Pinto makes the remark under her 
breath, not lifting her eyes from the 
ground; then, resting her hand with an 
unsteadiness she is ashamed of on Tryan’s 
arm, floats away with him among the crowd 
of dancers, 

She is as little given to sentiment as was 
ever one of Eve’s family; has a quite 
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prosaic and practical soul, poor Nessie !— 
a soul alive to the hour’s pain, the hour’s 
enjoyment, persistently mindful of nothing 
save the cruelly fluctuating money interests 
of Major and Mrs. Pinto. Yet, I think, 
through many a future hour the air of ‘‘ Du 
und Du,”’ that last waltz ever waltzed with 
Roger Tryan, will be apt to haunt her 
memory over pertinaciously. 

‘¢ And so, Mrs. Pinto,’’ says Roger, when 
the music ceases, ‘‘ we stand reconciled, 
with *‘ Du und Du’’ bearing witness to our 
reconciliation. You and I had something 
half like a quarrel, had we not, during our 
journey to Monte Carlo ?’’ 

**T felt wounded; I thought you had 
shown a disposition to-day to throw over 
old and tried friends for fickle ones,’’ is 
Nessie’s answer. 

But she falters as she makes it. She 
becomes suddenly interested in the work- 
manship on the handle of her fan. 

‘*T must have shown a very black dispo- 
sition, if that is true. To throw over a 
friend,’’ remarks Roger emphatically, ‘‘ im- 
plies ingratitude, the one sin from which 
I have hitherto believed myself free. How- 
ever, we will not misunderstand each other 
in such an hour as this. I have never 
thrown you over, Mrs. Pinto, and you were 
the kindest, most unselfish friend in the 
world to me at a time, long ago, when my 
need of friendship was sorest. We say 
good-bye to each other amicably, do we 
not ?”’ ; 

‘* Good-bye,’’ repeats Nessie, set adrift 
from all her moorings by his tone. ‘* Why 
what queer fancy has taken hold of you? 
You talk as if Pinto and I were not going 
to see you as usual to-morrow morning ?”’ 

‘¢Pinto? Ah, that reminds me of some- 
thing I was in danger of forgetting. Where 
is your husband ?”’ Roger asks her. ‘‘ Not 
at the club, I know. I called there to in- 
quire on my way. Can you tell me, Mrs, 
Pinto, where I shall find him ?” 

Something in his look, in his cool, 
concentrated voice, throws the miserable 
woman altogether off her guard. 

‘* Of course I don’t know where Pinto 
is,” she exclaims hysterically. “ How can 
you, after all these years, ask me such a 
question? You are very strange to-night, 
Mr. Tryan,I mustsay. Why should Pinto 
suddenly begin to tell me about his comings 
and goings? You speak as if I had advised 
him—as if he had had some weighty reason 
for avoiding you.’’ 

As she utters this, her uncalled-for de- 





fense, her virtual self-accusation,—utters it 
with stammering lips, her eyes guiltily 
downcast,—every dark misgiving that 
Tryan, during the last three hours, has been 
forced to entertain, becomes a certainty. 

He turns away; he shuns the pain of 
looking on her face. 

‘« My seeing or not seeing your husband 
is unimportant,’’ he remarks quietly. ‘I 
had a letter that I wished to give into 
Pinto’s hands ig 

‘* And that you will not trust into mine, 
I suppose ?”’ interrupts Nessie, with a forced 
laugh. 

They have by this time left the dancing- 
room ; they stand together in a vestibule 
close beside the outer door of the house. 
The dreary consumption of Dead-Sea 


apples, that at such entertainments goes in- 
appositely by the name of refreshments, is 
taking place just at present in the dingy 
And so it chances that they 


dining-saloon. 
are alone. 

Roger Tryan takes a somewhat bulky 
letter from the breast-pocket of his coat, 
and reads the address aloud : 

‘¢¢ Frederick Pinto, Esq., Pension Pot- 
pourri, Nice.’ ”’ 

*«When I wrote this,’’ he observes, “ I 
had a strong conviction that Frederick 
Pinto himself would not be forthcoming. 
But Pinto need not have feared. Tell him 
so from me, Mrs. Pinto, when you give him 
his letter. He could have been present at 
your dance, could have wished me good- 
bye in safety. Your husband is the last 
man I would have seen mixed up in such a 
piece of folly. You will not forget ?” 

‘*T shall repeat the message as you bid 
me,’’ she stammers, ‘‘ but really I am at a 
loss——’’ 

‘* Neither you nor Pinto will be at a loss 
to-morrow,’’ says Roger Tryan. ‘‘ Indeed, 
I think the major must know pretty well 
already how matters stand. Good-bye isa 
sorrowful word to be spoken between old 
acquaintance,” he adds, looking at her 
hard. ‘But time presses—time that I can 
scarcely call my own.”’ 

And, taking her half-unwilling hand, he 
wrings it—so heartily that the stitching of 
the over-tight glove gives way, at which 
catastrophe Roger Tryan laughs. 

‘* Will you always persist in buying six- 
and-three-quarter gloves, Mrs. Pinto, or 
will some newer friend’s wisdom carry more 
weight with it than mine has done?”’ 

‘* Some newer friend’s?’’ Nessie Pinto 
turns ashen as she realizes his meaning. 








‘* Yes. There is a sequel to everthing 
in life, is there not—a third volume to 
the novel, a last act to the play? However 
that may be,’’ says Roger warmly, ‘‘ you 
cannot prove yourself braver, cheerier, 
kinder, to any friend of the future than 
you were in the old Langen Waldstein 
days tome. Good-night—Good-bye.”’ 

It may be granted that vanity, idleness, 
self-interest, have been the chief ingredi- 
ents in Nessie Pinto’s friendship for Roger 
Tryan. But when he has gone, when she 
hears the departing wheels of his fiacre 
crunch along the rough, fir-girt road that 
leads from the Pension Potpourri towards 
the Nice high-road, she feels that she would 
give her life, could the sacrifice cancel all 
that has past thisevening! Her heart fails 
her. A nameless terror makes the blood run 
chill within her veins. 

Aurora Skelton, flushed and disheveled 
from the dance, finds her friend beside the 
open door a.good many minutes later, still 
looking forth with blank eagerness into the 
darkness—still with the letter addressed to 
Frederick Pinto, Esq., in her hand. 

‘*We want you awfully, Mrs. Pinto. 
You must set us all going in the cotillion,” 
exclaims Aurora, her thoughts intent updn 
whatever partner of the moment she may 
have secured. ‘‘ We want you and Mr. 
Tryan to lead, and—why, you don’t mean 
to say you are alone? Mr. Tryan has not 
forsaken us already, surely ?”’ 

‘Mr. Tryan has gone to meet Major 
Pinto,’’ says Nessie, covering up the 
address of the letter, and instinctively 
hazarding the statement about whose verac- 
ity she is least assured. “I dare say they 
have some card-appointment or other at 
the club.”’ 

‘*So like men—bad creatures that they 
are! I won’t speak to Major Pinto fora 
week,’’ cries Aurora, coquettishly arrang- 
ing the inflamed shoulder-knots that as 
usual match her cheeks to a shade. ‘* With 
our dancing gentlemen so scarce too! Not 
a good waltzer among them but the poor, 
asthmatic West Indian. I declare, it’s just 
shameful! However, if Mr. Tryan is foo 
grand for the Pension Potpourri, we must 
get en the best we can without him. 
‘Quand ong n’a pas ce qu’ong aime.’”’ 
says Aurora, with her fine Skeltonian pro- 
nunciation of the language, ‘¢ ‘ il faut aimer 
ce qu’ong a.’ You agree with me,’ Mrs. 
Pinto? Mr. Tryan does not deserve that any 
one should wear willow on his account ?”’ 

‘**I shall be ready to show you the fig- 
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ures in five minutes. I have only to go 
up to my room—to read a letter,’’ says 
Nessie, in a steady voice. ‘‘ Get ready the 
bouquets and ribbons, ascertain if the Pen- 
sion Potpourri can furnish a decent hand- 
glass, and by the time the people come in 
from supper, I shall be down. As you say, 
my dear, we must accustom ourselves to 
neglect. Mr. Tryan hasrun away. Isup- 
pose I shall have to lead the cotillion with 
some other rather worse waltzer than Mr. 
Tryan.”’ 

Mrs. Pinto trips up the rickety staircase, 
singing—yes, when many things connected 
with to-night are talked of by many 
tongues hereafter, Aurora Skelton, de sure, 
will have reco!lections on that point—sing- 
ing. She gains her bedroom; locks the 
door ; strikesa light. Then, sinking down, 
faint and sick, into a chair, she tears open 
Tryan’s letter. 

On ordinary occasions, Nessie Pinto 
would not dare tamper with her husband’s 
correspondence. But before the actual, 
large tragedy of this hour, even her physi- 
cal fear of Major Pinto is forgotten, 


‘* HOTEL DES TROIS EMPEREURS, 
‘** Nice, Midnight. 

**My Dear Pinto: It is likely, as you 
must know, that I shall start on a longish 
journey in a few hours’ time—likely, 
though, of course, not certain. I am 
strongly reminded just at present of a very 
old Joe Miller. You recollect the story of 
the fire-eating Irishman? He swore he had 
seen anchovies growing on trees in the 
West Indies, and only recollected after he 
had winged his man that he should have 
said ‘capers.’ But the mistake did very 
well to hang aduelon. Your friend, the 
Monte Carlo Fitzgerald, argues, it would 
seem, after the same fashion. 

‘*T return some scraps of paper which it 
may be satisfactory to you to destroy with 
your own hand—and remain, always, faith- 
fully yours, 

‘*RoGER TRYAN.”’ 


This is Roger’s letter. The scraps of 
paper consist of a dozen or mgre I O U’s 
and bills, all of different dates and value, 
and all bearing the scrawling, barely legible 
autograph of Major Frederick Pinto. 

As Nessie looks through them, one by 
one, the circumstances under which most 
of this black-mail was levied came back to 
her memory. with unwelcome clearness. 
That trifling little racing matter, when 
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Major Pinto was obliged to ask for a tem- 
porary loan at Baden ; the embarrassment 
when their remittance was over-long in 
arriving from Pinto’s people in England ; 
the cash that was not forthcoming for 
traveling expenses when she, Nessie, 
needed sudden change of air from Evian- 
les-Bains ; and so on. Of some later loans, 
drawn this winter, in Nice, Mrs. Pinto, to 
do her justice, knows nothing. Twenty- 
five, fifty, a hundred, another hundred— 
as late, this one, as last Monday! She 
reckons them up roughly. She bethinks 
her of the sums she has herself playfully 
borrowed of Roger, when her gambling 
purse has run short—no uncommon acci- 
dent—at Monte Carlo; bethinks her of 
verbal debts dating as far back as Langen 
Waldstein, and of which, Roger, in his 
carelessness of money, has probably lost 
count. Then, rapidly putting herself 
through an exercise of mental arithmetic, 
she computes the sum total of their obliga- 
tions to their friend. 

And he has finished with them ; has said 
his last good-bye to the wife, lent his final 
napoleon to the husband. Yes; reading 
between the lines of his short note, she dis- 
cerns ¢hat. Should Roger Tryan escape 
with his life from Zecca’s pistol,—should 
he never become Joyce’s husband, and the* 
son-in-law of Mrs. Dormer,—with Major 
and Mrs. Pinto he has finished ! 

‘Are you coming down to-night, or 
not ?’’ cries out Aurora Skelton, as the 
knuckles of that vivacious young lady rattle 
loudly at the door. ‘*The poor West In- 
dian has smoked a stramonium cigarette, 
and is willing to lead off the cotillion while 
his breath lasts, if Mrs. Pinto will be his 
partner.”’ 

‘*Mrs. Pinto is not coming,’’ answers 
Nessie shortly. ‘*You must get on with 
your cotillion as best you can. Mrs. Pinto 
feels tired, and will appear no more to- 
night.”’ 

Let us leave her to her vigils, reader! Let 
us imagine, with what brevity we may, the 
moment when Pinto, returning from his 
haunts, red-eyed, empty of pocket, in the 
winter’s morning, shall find Nessie—still in 
her brave attire, still with the scraps of 
paper between her cold hands—to bid him 
welcome! 


CHAPTER XXV.—THE MONTE CARLO TRAGEDY. 

THE four-and-twenty hours that follow 

upon her meeting with Roger Tryan are 

passed in a fever of expectation by Joyce. 
TI 





She has said ‘‘ Yes,’’ with readiness more 
than mistrusted by Mrs. Dormer, to the 
scheme for leaving Nice ; has worked cheer- 
fully at the thousand small details of pack- 
ing, bill-paying, and millinery necessitated 
by their sudden exodus. She has even, at 
her mother’s entreaty, written a pleasant, 
gossiping little note to John Farintyre—a 
note setting forth the expediency of trying 
Roman air, without delay, for one’s poor 
overtaxed nerves, and containing (for this 
Mrs. Dormer stipulates) a description of 
their last night’s visit to Monte Carlo— 
with only the part of Hamlet omitted from 
the play! 

But, though she sustains her courage 
stoutly, Joyce Dormer’s heart is on fire. 
She listens to every ring at the outer door 
bell, to every fiacre that rattles down the 
street, almost to every footfall that passes 
along the pavement beneath her window. 

Roger Tryan must come. So she repeats 
to herself with the passionate stubborn- 
ness that implies a mental doubt. When 
was Roger’s word other than a bond? 
Come he will and must. The clearing-up 
of many a bygone trouble, explanations 
before the logic of whose pathos even Mrs. 
Doftmer shall melt, will follow. A little 
time longer, and this strained travesty of 
life, in which for more than two years they 
have all acted a part, shall be put away— 
John Farintyre even be brought to see the 
wisdom of a frank, a loyal disloyalty. A 
little longer, and she shall taste happiness 
at the mere vision of which her worn cheeks 
flush, her eyes fill with the youthful hope 
and tenderness from which she has been 
too long alienated. 

But the silent hours come and go; the 
January twilight dies; the lamps are lit. 
By and by Mrs. Dormer, curiously pale and 
tired after paying a round of farewell visits, 
comes home to dinner. And still there is 
no word of Roger Tryan. 

Will he write? Will he call ere they de- 
part to-morrow? Or—but Joyce’s heart 
scouts the supposition ere it has had time 
to frame itself into words—has he fallen 
back already under the estranging influence 
of the last two years? Will that influence 
keep him from the reconciliation that it 
needs but a hand-pressure, needs but a 
couple of hurried sentences, to bring about ? 

Mrs. Dormer, I say, looks pale. More 
than this, Mrs. Dormer’s magnificent di- 
gestion, for once, would seem to be at fault. 
This most philosophical of women turns 
away from the sight of food. Her hands 
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play her false when she attempts to use a 
knife and fork. 
Joyce comments jestingly upon the fact. 
‘«T think you must be leaving your heart 
behind you in Nice, mother. Do you know 
that you are looking as white as a little 


spectre? Do you know that your hands: 


tremble to stich a degree that you cannot 
carve ?”’ 

‘* My wrists are tired. The natural re- 
sult of holding up a long dress,’’ answers 
Mrs Dormer, with presence of mind, but 
not encountering her daughter’s eyes. 
‘*Can any fashion be more absurdly tyran- 
nical than that of training yards of silk in 
the dust simply because a score of tiresome 
visits have to be paid !’’ 

‘* But surely you did not make the round 
of all those houses on foot, mother ?”’ 

And as she asks this question Joyce looks 
a little more narrowly at her mother’s face. 

‘*I dismissed my fiacre at the Bosanquets. 
It was shorter for me to run through the 
gardens of the Maison Narcisse, and so 
gain the side entrance of the Villa Cairn- 
gorm. Lady Cairngorm is quite in despair, 
Joyce, at our departure.’’ 

“Lady Cairngorm has had hopes of me 
as a medium for her séances. ‘ With those 
eyes of yours,’ she always says, ‘ those big, 
blue, somewhat vacant eyes of yours, my 
dear Miss Dormer, you ought to look fur- 
thur into the unseen universe than the rest 
of us.’” 

‘¢ The unseen universe !’’ ejaculates little 
Mrs. Dormer. 

A volume of adverse criticism is epito- 
mised in her manner of accenting these 
words. 

‘And do you know, mother, I have 
wondered, now and then, if old Lady 
Cairngorm be right. I feel myself at 
times, especially when Stradivarius is in 
my hands, that I get deeper glimpses under 
the surface of things than is altogether 
canny.” 

“My dear Joyce! This might do very 
well for dear, credulous Lady Cairngorm. 
For you and me it is sadly idle talk.’’ 

But Mrs. Dormer’s face grows whiter 
and whiter. She puts down, untasted, the 
morsel, that, when Joyce spoke, was on its 
road from her plate to her mouth. 

‘*Why, only this evening when I was 
waiting for you to return, I took my violin 
and played—as you like to hear me play, 
mamma, letting my fingers guide them- 
selves. The saddest, strangest wail came 
from the strings—murmurs, I could not 





help thinking, like those that you might 
catch from the lips of a dying man.”’ 

Pushing her plate away, Mrs. Dormer 
rises hastily from the table. 

‘*Such notions are morbid! Such taste 
belongs to. an inferior walk of art! In 
music or literature or painting no person of 
culture ever runs after the sensational.” 

‘* Unfortunately, in real life, the sensa- 
tional runs after us,’’ insists Joyce. “ Cul- 
tivated taste may do much. It cannot 
keep tragedy from sometimes knocking at 
our doors.’’ 

Mrs. Dormer moves an uncertain step or 
so; stooping, she rests her lips upon her 
daughter’s silken head. 

‘*We are overstrung, both of us, my 
poor child. The last forty-eight hours 
have been quite too full of painful emo- 
tions for the good of one’s nerve-centres. 
We must go to rest immediately,—I confess 
myself, for once, to be beyond food,— 
must get up all the strength we can for to- 
morrow’s needs. Our train starts at five 
minutes before two, and there are cards 
still to be left—farewells to be taken before 
we depart.’’ 

When to-morrow comes, however, Mrs. 
Dormer’s nerve-centres do not seem to 
have righted themselves. She admits that 
she has not slept an hour. Her cheeks are 
still unnaturally pale, her hand still trem- 
bles. Nice, she declares, did she stay 
longer here, would kill her. Filippo Filippi 
was right; for the disorders of a delicately- 
strung nature must not a poet be the best 
of all physicians? The irritating climate 
of the Riviera disagrees with her fright- 
fully. Rome, Pisa, any place sheltered 
from the influence of this Mediterranean 
air, must be reached and without delay. 

As the morning advances, Mrs. Dormer’s 
symptoms of uneasiness increase. She has 
not stamina enough left to face the light 
of day, or the eyes of her acquaintance. 
A commissioner must take round such 
cards as still require to be left, and she 
will bid farewell to no one; to no one 
save her old friend, Lady Joan Majendie, 
with whom she whispers during a mysteri- 
ously agitated five minutes, Joyce, present, 
in a remote corner of the room. 

To get, away from Nice; never for an 
instant to lose her daughter out of her 
sight—these seem to be the two impera- 
tive desires by which Mrs. Dormer is pos- 
sessed. And she succeeds in carrying both 
into effect. Very few of their acquaint- 
ance, as it chances, are at the station on 
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this Thursday afternoon, although Thursday 
is the day on which you may hear Bee- 
thoven, Spohr, and Mozart played by the 
finest band in Europe, gratuitously. And 
these few—long afterwards Joyce grasps 
the significance of that fact—do not press 
forward to wish the departing travelers 
God-speed. 

Mrs. Dormer gives a sigh of relief as the 
train glides forth into the open country. 
It is one of those exquisite days when 
only the name of the month can recall to 
Northern sensés an idea of winter. The 
fair broad plain of vine and olive on the 
left is bathed in mellowest sanshine; on 
the right an outline of distant Corsican 
mountains shows, transparently clear, above 
the waveless purple of the sea. 
other passenger is with them in the car- 
riage—an Englishman, absorbed in his 
newspaper at the farther end of the com- 
partment, and evidently belonging to the 
safe tourist class, who interview Europe 
with the aid of coupons; the last human 
creature living, thinks Mrs. Dormer, recov- 
ering her spirits, from whom enlighten- 
ment as to Nice or Monte Carlo goings-on 
need be feared. 

‘Thank Heaven, we are off safe! I feel 
as though an incubus of dull care, a weight 
as of some horrible nightmare, had been 
taken suddenly from my shoulders.’’ 

The remark escapes her lips unguardedly, 
It is far more Mrs. Dormer’s habit to use 
speech for the concealment than for the 
expression of her thoughts. 

Joyce’s look is restless. She leans forth 
her face to catch a last glimpse of Nice 
with a wistful eagerness that it may be well 
John Farintyre is not present to witness. 

“IT might be ready also to thank Heaven 
if I knew we were leaving dull care behind 
us, mother. Unfortunately he is as prompt 
a traveler as we are. You remember Hans 
Andersen’s story of the ‘‘ Quarter Day 
Flitting”? All the family and their belong- 
ings are there,—the grandfather’s crutch, 
the baby’s cradle,—and, as they start, 
the skeleton leaves his cupboard, grim 
Death jumps up behind the coach and 
accompanies them on the road. Depend 
upon it, though we may not see him, our 
own particular skeleton has forsaken his 
cupboard, and travels with us to-day.”’ 

The color of Mrs. Dormer’s cheek does 
not improve at the suggestion. 

“You are in the groove of sensation still, 
Joyce. The calming influences of ruins 
and galleries and soft Campagna air are as 
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needful for you as forme. We shall come 
in for the best season of Roman flowers,” 
Mrs. Dormer adds, ‘‘ violets, narcissus, 
roses, and a little later on—orange-blos- 
soms.”’ 

There is a perceptible, an intentional, 
shade of meaning in the way the last word 
is uttered. 

“ You did right to put violets the first on 
your list, mother,” is Joyce’s quiet answer. 
‘* They are the fittest of all flowers to asso- 
ciate with Rome—the flowers of death.”’ 

Among the thirty or forty persons who 
quit the train at Monte Carlo Station is the 
English traveler mentally labeled by Mrs. 
Dormer’s inner consciousness as ‘‘ Safe.’’ 
It chances, that, in the hurry of getting 
out, this traveler leaves his newspaper, the 
current number of the Nice Anglo-American, 
behind him. It also chances that Joyce, 
mechanically, rather than because she feels 
an interest in the chronicling of Nice fash- 
ionable life, takes the paper in her hand, 
and glances carelessly down its columns. 

‘*«*The Monte Carlo Tragedy. Latest 
Particulars ’—Why, mother, what can this 
tragedy be about? You and I are always 
the last people to hear news. ‘ Mysterious 
Disappearance of. Agia 

So far and no farther has Joyce had time 
to read aloud, when the paper is snatched 
from her,—I should say with a gesture of 
violence, if any action of soft, dimpled 
little Mrs. Dormer could be violent,—is 
torn hastily into fragments and scattered 
through the open carriage window. 

‘** Such publicity is quite too bad! The 
reports of these sensational proceedings 
should not be given in respectable news- 
papers. What have young unmarried girls 
—what has a child like you—got to do with 
the suicides and horrors that are the scan- 
dal of the Monte Carlo gambling-tables ?” 

Joyce looks at her mother with just that 
shade of surprise that borders nearly on a 
suspicion. 

‘One has got to do with everything, 
mamma. Young women cannot be kept 
under a glass case, simply because they 
wear no wedding-ring on their third left- 
hand finger! You have aroused my curi- 
osity,’’ she persists. ‘* What can there be 
in this Monte Carlo scandal that makes it 
more tragic than every Zimes newspaper 
one reads, or more dangerous ‘ian every 
walk one takes along the London streets ?” 

Mrs. Dormer’s most intimate enemies— 
let me use stronger language, her dearest 
friends—agree in crediting her with the 
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virtue of uniform truthfulness. She is too 
refined of taste, too cultivated of under- 
standing, has too acute a knowledge of 
social intercourse, too keen a symyathy 
with common human likes and dislikes, 
not to hold trivial and purposeless fictions 
in contempt. 

When unlooked-for necessity arises, when 
embroidery has to be wrought on a large 
scale,—like that of the Gobelins, say, or 
the tapestry of Bayeux,—little Mrs. Dor- 
mer rises to the situation: then is she an 
artist who falters not nor fails over her 
work. 

‘« There are scandals and scandals, Joyce. 
Some things may not be intrinsically worse 
than others, but they are more unbefitting 
for a girl of your age to read about. You 
know the Polish countess we remarked so 
often in brown-and-gold at San Remo? 
‘Si jeune, et déja Polonaise!’ little Dr. 
Viadimir used to say of her. Surely it 
could not be especially edifying for you to 
learn in what society, and carrying away 
what amount of rouleaux, that lady has 
decamped from Monte Carlo?’’ 

For a few seconds Joyce looked fixedly 
at her mother. She is unsuspicious of 
deceit ; and yet, as I have said, her state 
of mind approaches that of suspicion. 
Unconsciously to herself, she is on the 
look-out for some grim logic of facts that 
shall account for Roger’s silence. 

‘*Would the disappearance of a Polish 
countess be called a tragedy ?’’ she asks, 
‘*even by the horror-seeking editor of a 
Nice newspaper ?”’ 

*‘It might be a tragedy to the former 
possessor of the rouleaux—though really I 
know none of the details. It is the kind 
of thing I have not patience to read 
through. Sometimes I have speculated,”’ 
says Mrs. Dormer, after a pause, ‘‘ why 
Polish countesses can never be original! 
If one of the sisterhood would only commit 
a respectable, commonplace action, it 
would have the zest of an epigram. As it 
is,’’? Mrs. Dormer glances up with her soft 
eyes at the scarce softer heaven, ‘‘ one 
knows the Continent too well, has seen too 
much of that dull comedy called Fast Life, 
to be amused by the disreputable.’’ 

And Joyce, whatever vague misgivings 
trouble her conscience still, is silenced. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—OIL IN ONE’S MACARONI. 

Tue night is chill when they stop at 
Pisa Station, and,-as their journey is to be 
continued early in the following day, Mrs. 





Dormer decides to put up at the nearest 
hotel, an old-fashioned, thoroughly Italian 
loggia, unmentioned by Bradshaw or by 
Murray, just within the city walls. 

Bare of carpet or matting are this loggia’s 
tile-paved floors. The only vacant apart- 
ment is low-roofed and ghostly; a kind of 
rambling vault upon the ground floor, full 
of dark nooks, of possible lurking-places, 
and hung round with tapestry so gloomy in 
design and hue it might have more fitly 
decked an antechamber of the Inquisition 
than a modern sleeping-room. The quickly- 
served supper is, however, of its kind, good; 
the handsome waiting-women are courte- 
ous; a glorious fire soon crackles and blazes 
on the hearth. And by the time twelve 
o’clock strikes from the neighboring church 
of San Stefano the travelers are peacefully 
settled for the night—Mrs. Dormer’s watch 
and purse under her pillow; Joyce’s treas- 
ure, her Stradivarius, placed on a chair so 
as to be within reach of her hand. 

One. Two. Three. San Stefano has 
boomed forth that weirdest, coldest hour 
of the February morning, when Mrs. Dor- 
mers’s slumbers are broken by acry. She 
starts up in terror, even her least excitable 
of brains haunted, perhaps, by some story 
of darker import than missing rouleaux or 
levanting Polish countesses; then collect- 
ing her startled senses with an admirable 
effort of will, raises herself into a listening 
attitude, and glances round the room. 

All is outwardly quiet. The olive-logs 
no longer flame, but a steady glow from 
their red embers lights up every corner 
and recess of the tapestried walls. Mrs. 
Dormer’s purse and trinkets are safe; a 
primary instinct causes her to grope for 
these. Her daughter (second care of her 
soul) lies asleep, but with a face livid as 
death, with throat and neck convulsed, 
with eyes half unclosed, with parted, mur- 
muring lips. 

‘« Stradivarius—mother, you should have 
given it me back. That, at least, was my 
own.”’ So, sleeping still, the girl wanders 
on, in short, incoherent utterances. ‘* But 
you have broken my heart at last—thrown 
it away for your pleasure. Roger! You 
here too? Then let us make up old quarrels. 
What do you shrink from, mother? Why 
do you look so strangely at Roger’s hand? 
—Mrs. Pinto a false friend to him—aye, 
we knew that long ago—a fair-weather 
friend, a creature of paint and paste, and 
I—oh, my dear! let us go back to the old 
happiness. You will come to-morrow. You 
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will bring me the violets you promised— 
not—ah God, not those! They are red, 
they are covered with blood. ‘Take them 
‘from me.”’ 

A cry, bitterer, longer than the former 
one, rings through the room, and in an- 
other half-minute Mrs. Dormer, hastily 
shawled and slippered, stands beside her 
daughter’s pillow. 

‘Joyce, my love, listen to me. Wake 
up thoroughly and forget all you have been 
dreaming about. The macaroni must have 
had oil in it. Impossible for the con- 
science to be at rest with the digestion in 
rebellion.”’ 

For Mrs. Dormer, a lax believer on 
many points, does yet cast sure anchor in 
the haven of matter-of-fact. Holding the 
old-fashioned process called introspec- 
tion in contempt, Mrs. Dormer believes 
that all solution of our mental and moral 
troubles ought to come from the side of 
physiology. Love, fear, regret, she con- 
siders subjects for the microscope or dis- 
secting knife; and passionate grief—‘‘ an 
ophthalmic affection,’’ as some one once 
suggested, “of the nerve of the fifth pair!” 

‘* If we could have perfect cooking, we 
should have perfect dreams. Until that 
millenium comes—especially after supping 
in an Italian inn—we may do something 
by directing our thoughts wisely when we 
lay our heads on our pillow. How would 
my life have been ruined had I not looked 
upon the banishing of ugly nightmares as 
a duty. Pray command yourself, my dear. 
Endeavor to put whatever nonsense you 
may have been dreaming about away from 
you. Twenty grains of chloral, some hours 
of sound sleep, and you will wake up a 
different creature.’’ 

Mrs. Dormer, after striking a light, 
searches among the compartments of a 
traveling-bag for her poisons, scales, and 
weights. And Joyce comes slowly back 
from the land of spectres to reality. 

Her small white face is bathed in sweats; 
her damp hair hangs in masses round her 
forehead. Her features have the pinched 
look of one whose feet tread the banks of 
the chill ford, who listens to voices, sees 
visions, that the bystanders, strong, healthy, 
broken-hearted, wot not @f! 

‘*Come to me, mother, quick. I want 
to get warm—I want to feel your hand. 
Leave drugs and weights and measures 
alone,’’ she cries impatiently. ‘* What 
need have I of drugs? Hydrate of chloral 
—‘arrest of function—normal molecular 





action,’—yes, I remember it all; I know 
what kind of peace of mind can be bought 
by chloral. We tried the efficacy of manu- 
factured sleep pretty often, if you recollect, 
two years ago, at the time I tried to leave 
off thinking of Roger.’’ 

Mrs. Dormer shivers. For a person of 
strong reason, with whom sentiment and 
emotion are nowhere, she really has become 
absurdly impressionable during the last 
eight-and-forty hours. - 

‘We ought to have taken places in a 
sleeping-car, to have traveled on to Rome 
without stopping—the plan dear, wise Lady 
Joan recommended. These atrocious tap- 
estries, even without oil in one’s macaroni, 
would account for any number of bad 
dreams.’’ 

Joyce, upon this, raises herself to a sitting 
position. Stretching forth her hands to her 
violin, she plays a few muffled pizzicato 
notes that in the night’s dead silence sound 
to Mrs. Dormer uncomfortably like the 
moaning of a human voice. The embers 
of the wood-fire at this moment fall to- 
gether. They send up a last ruddy flame 
upon the opposite wall; they light into 
weird distinctness one particular scene not 
two yards distant from Joyce’s bed—a 
scene of which the chief foreground figure 
is a wounded knight, pierced through mail 
and corslet, and with his enemy, masked 
and sinister, bending over him in his death- 
swoon. 

‘‘He is there—I was dreaming of him 
when you woke me, mother,’’ exclaims the 
girl, pointing with her pale, earthly cold 
hand to the wall. ‘‘ Who shall read the 
meaning of my dream? Who shall say it 
was not fate that sent us to this hotel, into 
this room, to-night ?’’ 

‘There is no such entity as fate, my 
poor child. We look back from experi- 
ence to accident. We talk because our 
mothers and grandmothers did so before 
us, and because we inherit certain of their 
fibres, about destiny.” 

‘‘ At first we were traveling away from 
Nice. You and I together. This was the 
beginning of my dream. And the Eng- 
lishman who got out at Monaco left his 
Anglo-American behind him, just as it all 
happened, really, on our journey to-day.” 

‘« Say, rather, yesterday.” Mrs. Dormer 
glances across with pathos at her vacant 
pillow. ‘‘ We are already shivering in the 
small hours of February the first.’’ 

‘*T took the paper up, and you bade me 
read it aloud. The first word I saw was 
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Roger Tryan’s name, printed in blood- 
red letters underneath the Monte Carlo 
tragedy.’’ 

‘* Roger Tryan—the hero of our Polish 
countess’s escapade !’’ observes Mrs. Dor- 
mer, with a laugh unsuggestive of amuse- 
ment. 

‘* That is how your voice sounded in my 
dream, mother. I tried to read, but could 
not. Only those words, ‘The Monte Carlo 
tragedy ;’ and Roger’s name stood out 
clear before me. And, suddenly, you 
began to laugh; you snatched the paper 
from my hand, tore it across, and threw 
both pieces through the window. Now 
that I am awake, it seems absurd, but at 
the time it was the painfulest dream I ever 
had in my life. For when I looked at that 
which you had thrown away, I knew that 
it was my Stradivarius.”’ 

**Tt was the oil in the macaroni,’’ sighs 
little Mrs. Dormer. ‘* But, real or fancied, 
my sin was scarcely mortal. Some men 
have held that violins, like hearts, Joyce, 
are all the stronger, for breaking and put- 
ting together again.’’ 

** After that I went back with a leap— 
this made me know that I was dreaming 
—to the Monte Carlo gambling-rooms. I 


could smell that sickening mixture of gas 


and patchouli and attar of roses. I could 
hear the voices of the croupiers. I saw— 
I see them now—the eyes and forehead, 
the bare wrists and bracelets, of Mrs. 
Pinto. And then, suddenly, I knew that 
you and Filippo were gone, and a French- 
man I stood near spoke—I don’t know 
what words—and Roger pushed forward 
and stood between him and me. 

‘*Mr. Roger Tryan, as usual, showed 
more temper than brains.’’ For the mo- 
ment Mrs. Dormer is betrayed into this 
small show of feeling. ‘‘ But we will put 
off discussion of his merits and demerits 
until I have the negative advantage of feel- 
ing warm. What we want now is golden 
silence. At midday we shall be off—to 
scenes charmingly remote from _ over- 
strained and painful associations. Let us 
do our best to sleep while we can.” 

‘*T have something still to say, mother, 
not about my dream, but about that real 
waking night in Monte Carlo, I had got 
separated from you and Filippo, as you 
know, just when the royal Austrian people 
were coming in. And all at once I found 
that I had mistakenly laid my hand upon a 
stranger’s arm, a vile-looking man, covered 
with rings and chains, who turned and 





spoke to mein French. At the same mo- 

ment I caught Mrs. Pinto’s eyes—I heard 

her laugh. And then, instantly, the crowd 

opened ; I saw the Frenchman spin away ’* 
like a ball, and I knew that Roger was at 

my side. Mamma, dearest, be patient with 

me,’’ she pleads, ‘‘only for two or three 

minutes longer. I want you to answer 
a question, truly as you would answer a 
last question I might put to you before I 
died.’’ 

‘*Day will be breaking on us, Joyce! 
Ask me anything you choose at a more 
fitting time and season. If only for one’s 
looks’ sake, let us try to get a little sleep.” 

‘You have seen so much of the world, 
have read so many books—I think, per- 
haps, have read so many men’s hearts—that 
you must certainly know this thing. Could 
an action like Roger Tryan’s be construed 
into an insult? I mean—I mean r 
As Joyce’s lips falter forth the question, 
her pinched, small face turns a shade more 
ghastly. ‘Is it the kind of thing that 
ever leads, among men of the world, toa 
challenge ?”” 

This time Mrs. Dormer gives a laugh 
whose frank spontaneity might make the 
fortune of an aspirant actress. And still, 
it is not the kind of laugh one would care 
to have graven on one’s recollection. 

‘* Challenges, except among German 
students and Parisian editors, are as much 
out of date, my child, as hair-powder. If 
a gentleman unfortunately meet with insult 
nowadays, he elevates his eyebrows, lets 
fall his eye-glass,’’ says Mrs. Dormer gayly, 
‘* possibly writes a letter to the morning 
papers, and in any case pockets the affront. 
All these usages are ruled by fashion. One 
generation carries about a tindery affair 
called ‘honor,’ ever ready to blaze, in its 
waistcoat pocket, just as another carries a 
snuff-box, and a third a crutch and tooth- 
pick.” 

‘*T am glad to hear you speak so lightly ! 
I am glad to think you are Jositively cer- 
tain. Because—oh, mother, my dream 
shifted to something too horrible! Come 
and hold me close. Let me feel your arm, 
both arms around me.”’ 

She nestles, like a little child seeking for 
shelter, in Mrs. Dormer’s somewhat lax 
clasp. 

‘* The gas went out suddenly ; the pat- 
chouli and rose scents, the croupiers, the 
gayly-dressed crowd, all vanished into dark- 
ness. Then I found myself, just, it seemed, 
as morning was breaking, in that field where 
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they have the pigeon-shooting outside 
Monaco. And I saw Roger Tryan lying 
on the ground, with the same Frenchman 
who spoke to me in the gambling-rooms 
leaning over him.”’ 

‘*You saw me, also, of course ?’’ ex- 
claims Mrs. Dormer in a forced, unnatural 
voice. ‘‘Iam sure to be the tragic ele- 
ment in every scene with which Mr. Roger 
Tryan is connected.”’ 

‘‘ No, mother, you were not there, nor— 
nor were the Pintos; I saw only two or 
three men whose faces I did not know, and 
Monsieur Gervais the surgeon. Gervais 
knelt and supported Roger on hisarm. It 
was as plain, all of it, as the tapestry hang- 
ing on the wall yonder. No dream of my 
whole life was ever so fearfully real as this 
one. Well, and while I was looking, Roger 
called me by my name, and I went to him. 
He took abunch of violets from his breast, 
Gervais holding him still, and, as I stooped 
over him, I saw that the violets were covered 
in blood! I knew that Roger was wounded, 
dying. And then I heard your voice, and 
I awoke.”’ 

During the narration of Joyce’s dream 
Mrs. Dormer has contrived to glide from 
her daughter’s embrace. She has got back 
again to the table, and by the feeble candle- 
light has commenced to weigh out chloral 
hydrate from a mysterious little stoppered 
bottle. The hand that holds the scales is 
firm. Mrs. Dormer adds to, she takes from, 
the glistening heap of “hell in crystals,’ 
until the dose is measured to a nicety. 

‘* Although you do not believe in the 
virtues of manufactured sleep, my dear, I 
do. Sleep, at any price, is what my nerves 
want.’’ And indeed, though Mrs. Dor- 
mer’s hand be untrembling, her white face 
seems to have aged by a dozen years. 
‘* My brain is harassed, not by supernatural 
visions, but by commonplace bodily fatigue, 
As to your dream, child,’’ she runs on with 
a desperate effort at unconcern, ‘‘if such 
nonsense affected one at all, it ought to be 
cheerfully. All old wives’ calculations, 
you know, should be worked backwards. 
To dream of a person’s death is omen of 
his marriage. How if there should be 
other happy events on the tapis besides a 
certain Roman wedding to which you and 
I are looking forward ?”’ 

Joyce falls back on her pillow with a 
gesture of impatience, then, turning her 
eyes steadfastly towards the window, she 
resolves to watch for daylight, to dream no 
more. 





Alas! sleep can no more be eluded than 
it can be wooed by the miserable. The 
poor girl dreams again and again of her old 
lover, now in England, now in Nice, now 
on the moonlit terrace of Monte Carlo. 
And each time her promised bunch of 
violets is in Roger’s hand ; and each time, 
ere she can approach near enough to take 
them from him, the violets become red with 
blood. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—MRS. PETER MAGRATH. 

But when did Rome, true Mother of 
Consolation, fail of yielding balm to the 
soul in which art is a passion ? 

Especially in the present hot-and-cold 
state of Joyce Dormer’s feelings,—her 
heart in revolt at Roger’s silence, yet fever- 
ishly expectant of news from him by every 
post,—Roman air, Roman associations, 
are as saving medicine. Mrs. Dormer, 
clever always at obtaining picturesque en- 
vironment on moderate terms, has secured 
to herself the portion of a third-floor flat 
in a tumble-down, sixteenth-century palace, 
closely bordering on the Piazza del Popolo. 
From the windows of this lodging can be 
seen the Hill of Gardens, the fair cypress 
and ilex groves, the statues, the terraces of 
the Pincian, with the distant trees of the 
Borghese Villa and a glimpse of snowy 
Apennine for background. February has 
set in warm, blue, flower-laden. The mere 
animal sense of being alive is a pleasure. 
Chloral hydrate may rest for good in its 
stoppered bottle! No need to seek manu- 
factured sleep in this enervating air, amid 
the thousand spirit-healing influences of a 
Roman spring. 

Enervating: the word must ever hold 
good in speaking of the Eternal City’s 
climate ; and still, every hour of the too- 
brief day is occupied, has its own potent 
and absorbing interest. The forenoons are 
given up to churches, basilicas, galleries, or 
to long drives in the Campagna, golden 
now with cistus, white with stately aspho- 
del. Joyce was a child when last the 
Dormers visited Rome, and carries in her 
memory only such surface details as lend a 
keener edge to present enjoyment. Inthe 
afternoon Mrs. Dormer is called upon to 
pay visits, to shop, to attend to letters—as 
Easter approaches, it would seem that the 
Farintyre love letters fall more than ever 
into the elder lady’s hands. And Joyce, 
by inadvertence, perhaps—if it were possi- 
ble for Mrs. Dormer to act inadvertently 
—is left alone. Alone in their delightfully- 
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shabby, scagliolo-floored Roman drawing- 
room, with the pathetic sweetness of the 
outside world, her Stradivarius, her own 
hopes and fears, imperiously shaping them- 
selves at each new moment into melody 
for companionship ! 

Should these emotion-fraught Lenten 
weeks be counted among the least happy 
ones of Joyce Dormer’s life? She herself 
could scarcely answer that question. There 
are mental states which quicken the senses, 
morbidly, like opium. The phase of feel- 
ing through which Joyce is passing now 
belongs to them. Never again shall skies 
be so sapphire to her, or marble walls so 
white, or anemone petals so scarlet. Never 
shall spring violets smell so pungent, or the 
voices of children ring so clear, as during 
these weeks of intense moral strain in Rome. 
And to the true artist temperament this 
simple fact of heightened physical suscep- 
tibility is not without a certain poignant 
charm. 

It is her habit to rise betimes. While 
the gardens are still deserted, she takes a 
walk each morning, unattended by chaperon 
or handmaiden, along a favorite dewy path 
of the Pincian—Rome at her feet, in the 
distance the gray undulations of Campagna, 
melting into purple, until a silver line 
above Ostia marks the line of sea. As she 
passes the shadow of one isolated group of 
feather palms, Joyce tells herself daily, with 
the facile superstition of her age, that she 
reads a good omen in the shifting hiero- 
glyphic cast by the level sun upon the 
grass. She feels that she must receive a 
letter from Tryan by the early post, and 
returns home morning after morning, a 
color on her cheek, a fire rather than a 
light in her blue eyes, to cruelest disappoint- 
ment. Always is her plate on the break- 
fast-table empty, always is her mother 
elbow-deep in letters: business letters from 
London lawyers, love letters from John 
Farintyre, scrawls from Paris milliners 
(quietly, and without much consulting of 
Joyce, the trousseau all this time pro- 
gresses), ominously long missives from Lady 
Joan Majendie, brief marital notes from 
poor, dear Mr. Dormer, away still at Naples 
with his tea-pots. 

Early breakfast over, Mrs. Dormer must 
see to her housekeeping ; it is a character- 
istic of this dimpled, guileless little woman 
that she never allows herself to be cheated 
—no, not even by a Roman cook; and 
Joyce has another hour of independence. 
This is the hour when Shipwreck makes 





greatest outward progress, when her power 
of composition is at its strongest. Thrice 
blessed power—divine alchemy—through 
whose means dull care evaporates for the 
artist heart in golden aerial clouds! Does 
not composition, if it be written down, 
require mechanical work? does _ not 
mechanical work, while it lasts, bring 
wholesome forgetfulness? Even through- 
out the forenoon’s sightseeing, although 
ruled paper and her violin are no longer 
at hand, the people who commit fiascos, 
the Shipwreck in which such people end, 
are present to Joyce’s mind. Her own 
poor bit of amateur nineteenth-century 
music takes to itself color and depth and 
richness from the ruins of the world’s art, 
the mighty creations of a thousand years 
ago, amid which the girl-composer moves. 
At two comes luncheon, enlivened often by 
the presence of some artist or musical friend 
of former days. Afterwards there is a 
saunter through the Borghese gardens, a 
visit to some neighboring church or con- 
vent. And then Mrs. Dormer’s engage- 
ments claim her; and Joyce is left to soli- 
tude, her instrument, and her own thoughts 
till dinner. 

A surface observer might well doubt the 


wisdom of such a plan—might hold that 
the way to burn Tryan’s image deeper than 
ever on the girl’s heart would be in this 
very dreamy Roman life that her mother 


has chalked out for her. But little Mrs. 
Dormer knows her work. Roger Tryan’s 
image, most things connected with poor 
Roger Tryan, affect Mrs. Dormer moder- 
ately just at present. She is in a condi- 
tion of masterly inactivity, simply purpos- 
ing to gain, may not one say to kill, time 
until Easter! On the Saturday in Easter 
week it is a tacitly accepted fact that Joyce 
shall be married. We are already advanced 
in Lent, the wedding dresses progressing 
in Paris, the settlements in London ; John 
Farintyre is in tolerable temper ; a certain 
untoward affair that might have wrought 
disturbance to our peace, dying, let us 
hope, into oblivion in the neighborhood 
of Nice and Monte Carlo. Once married, 
and the dear child’s happiness will be safe 
—a sincere belief: men and women do not 
talk pretty euphemisms when they com- 
mune with their own conscience. To a 
wife, impressed by new and graver respon- 
sibilities, the details of that wild Monte 
Carlo escapade, should they, unhappily, 
come to light, would cause pain, but pain 
that must be borne. What women among 
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us but has had, alas! to pass through some | 


bitter ordeal of the heart, yet give the 
world no sign. 

And then money, vulgar money, as an 
anodyne, is so all-powerful, especially for 
a temperament, half fire, half dew, like 
Joyce’s! With her touch of genius, her 
refined, her singular beauty—and all the 
solid thousands that the elder Mr, Farin- 
tyre is ready to settle—to what position, 
in London or abroad, may she not attain? 
When, only, this critical interval before 
the wedding-day is tided over! When, 
only, under Brussels veil and orange-blos- 
soms, Joyce shall have been brought to 
swear honor, allegiance, and love to Mr. 
John Farintyre till death them shall part! 

The days, the weeks, pass by propi- 
tiously. Almost does Mrs. Dormer feel 
that plaster-of-Paris cupids and barley-sugar 
temples are in sight. Then, on the very 
day when Farintyre is to arrive in Rome, 
occurs an incident, trivial in itself, yet 
well-nigh causing the downfall of solider 
fabrics than barley sugar; an incident 
showing the weak foundations upon which 
the fondest, the most virtuous, human pro- 
jects stand. 

Leisurely strolling, towards sunset, her 


. hand upon her daughter’s arm, on the 


narcissus-studded sward in the Borghese 
gardens, Mrs. Dormer abruptly finds herself 
face to face with a Nice acquaintance, bodily 
escape hopeless, moral deliverance almost 
equally so. For the acquaintance is an 
erewhile inmate of the Pension Potpourri, 
as a consequence must be conversant with 
the latest news of Major and Mrs. Pinto, 
with all the miserable history in which 
Major and Mrs. Pinto are negatively in- 
volved. The acquaintance, moreover, has 
the reputation of being garrulous and under- 
bred ; a traveling Mrs, Candour, ever posted 
in the small English of every continental 
town she haunts, and ever ready, in harshest 
tones, with disregard as to whether the 
recital entail pain or pleasure upon her 
hearers, to publish it abroad. 

‘*Mamma,’’ whispers Joyce, with the 
kind of instinctive moral shiver that goes 
before a blow, ‘‘do you see who is ap- 
proaching under the ilex shade? Mrs. 
Peter Magrath, one of the musical geniuses 
whom we met in Nice at Lady Joan Majen- 
die’s charity concert. Surely you have not 
forgotten the poor, little, bowing Aberdeen 
husband who told me I should play, as his 
Gerty sang, ‘ with sowl’! I propose flight.” 

** And I—propose civility,” is Mrs. Dor- 

VoL. XIX.—12 : 





mer’s answer. ‘‘ We will behave ourselves 
amicably, believe as much only as charity 
permits of the latest Nice news, and pass 
quickly on. Dear Mrs. Magrath,’’ for. by. 
this time the lady is within earshot, ‘ wel- 
come to Rome. Like so many people of 
artistic taste, you are drawn to the feet of 
the great enchantress at Easter !’’ 

Mrs. Peter Magrath is tall, rectangular, 
flat of profile, determined of mien. Long 
is Mrs. Peter’s throat and lean, a throat 
most unsuggestive of sweec or tender 
melody. She carries a walking-stick ; she 
affects a masculine and swinging gait ; she 
wears a Newmarket overcoat, a stand-up 
collar, and a man’s hat. 

Rome, it has been said, is the city of 
abrupt contrasts. Could aught more jar- 
ring be found than this modern Briton, 
with her profile and her Newmarket coat, 
in the Borghese gardens? -Mrs. Peter Ma- 
grath walking under shelter of the ilex-trees 
and. stone-pines; amid the immemorial 
avenues of cypress; the fountains plashing 
into marble basins; gray, broken statues 
and columns—‘‘ All so little changed,’’ 
said Corinne, “that Ovid and Virgil might 
walk here, and believe themselves in the 
Augustan age.’’ 

She advances, her eyes fixed with a 
curious expression on Joyce’s face. 

‘*Quite an unexpected pleasure, Mrs. 
Dormer. That is to say, every one in 
Nice knew you had gone on to Rome, but 
one scarcely expected to meet you in any 
public place. Ah, and poor Miss Dormer ! 
She is looking aged, is she not? A wreck, 
really, considering the short time. A tre- 
mendous talk there was, I assure you, when 
you went away so suddenly; but, for my 
part, I thought your departure very natural. 
As I said to Peter $4 

**T trust Mr. Magrath’s health has im- 
proved,’ cried Joyce’s mother, by the 
pressure of her fingers on her daughter’s 
arm showing her readiness to move on. 
“The air of Rome so deliciously sedative,” 
she generalizes rapidly, ‘‘invaluable in 
some complicated cases of asthma—Mr. 
Magrath quite certain to derive benefit, 
and oe 

‘Mr. Magrath derives benefit nowhere,” 
says Mr. Magrath’s owner rather tartly. 
‘*T declare ours has been the oddest kind 
of wedding-tour imaginable! When once 
you start the round of these invalid places, 
the chest doctors spin you on from one to 
another like a bad penny. If you listened 
to the chest doctors, you would think lungs 
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the only things in the world worth living 
for. Now there was Porquerolles, the first 
place we stopped at in the south. Porque- 
rolles suited me to a T. There was a 
Philharmonic Society, entirely composed of 
gifted amateurs, the three resident families 
of the place. I was elected a member at 
once. We met Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
and rendered music, of as the professionals, 
teach,’’—Mrs. Peter Magrath’s tone be- 
comes accentuated,—‘‘ but as we of the 
Porquerolles Philharmonic felt it ought to 
be rendered—with soul. We may not, like 
Miss Dormer, have studied fugue or coun- 
terpoint. We looked upon our art as a thing 
of inspiration, not of rule; yes, and there 
was not one among us, I may say, but 
had a spark of the Divine Afflatus! Mr. 
Magrath, of course, fell ill just when we 
were in full practice for our Shrove Tuesday 
concert, and the doctor we called in from 
Marseilles—I told my husband, because he 
wanted to get the case off his hands—sent 
us on to Nice.”’ 

‘*Where we may be certain Mrs. Ma- 
grath’s talent met with fullest appreciation.” 

As she utters the compliment, Mrs. Dor- 
mer turns, uneasily anxious for flight. 

‘* The musical world of Nice is too much 
cut up into cliques for my taste. I have 
nothing to say for or against their Phil- 
harmonic Society.’’ Of which Mrs. Peter 
Magrath was, possibly, not a member. 
‘* But the music in some of the churches 
was fair. I volunteered my services at two 
of the choirs in addition to my four hours’ 
daily practice at our pension, and I had 
almost promised to sing in one of the 
anthems at Easter, when the climate, of 
course, began to disagree with Mr. Ma- 
grath, Equally, of course, the doctor 
passed us on here. Pray, Miss Dormer,”’ 
turning her attention again to Joyce, “ what 
outlook in the musical way has one got in 
Rome ?”’ 

‘* Everything in Rome is musical,’’ said 
Joyce, glancing across the Muro Torto 
towards the point where St. Peter’s mighty 
dome cleaves the sunset sky. “In Rome 
you not only forget pe own poorness as a 
musician, you forget yourself altogether.’ | 

The Machiavellian accents of Mrs. Dor- | 
mer chime in softly: | 

‘When Lent is done with, there will bea 
burst of concerts, public and private, at 
which talent, a pure soprano voice like 
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Mrs. Magrath’s would be justly valued. | 
Rome has a short season of English gayety, | 
as you know, Mrs. Magrath, after Easter, } 
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and before people move on to Naples. At 
present we are keeping Lent in true Lenten 
fashion, not even an organ to be heard in 
the churches.”’ 

‘*Oh, indeed. J have no doubt it suits 
Miss Joyce Dormer’s feelings to be quiet.’’ 

Mrs. Peter Magrath gives the stab with 
slow emphasis, deliberatly pausing to watch 
the effect it shall produce. 

Has it ever occurred to you, reader, that 
a smattering of art or of music makes a 
narrow soul narrower, extending its scope 
on the side only of dull and pitiful jeal- 
ousies? But for her weak thread of a 
soprano voice, but for her insatiate musical 
ambition, who shall say that Mrs. Magrath 
might not have been a passively amiable 
woman, an innocuous one, at least, like 
certain insects which, although devoid of 
beauty, neither buzz nor sting ! 

“You have changed sadly, Miss Dormer, 
since that evening I met you at Nice, at 
Lady Joan Majendie’s, the evening when 
you improvised, you know—ha, ha! I 
always laugh when I think of an English 
person improvising—on your violin.” 

Joyce does not answer. The color comes 
and goes with over-clear distinctness on 
her transparent face. She feels that while 
she lives she must remember the moment’s 
vaguely prophetic pain, the grotesque 
rectangular outlines of Mrs, Peter Magrath, 
the dusky arch of ilex and pines, the smell 
of narcissus, the fountains plashing in the 
level yellow fight. 

‘IT should have called round to inquire 
after the afflicting occurrence—I hope you 
don’t feel the glare of the declining sun, 
Mrs. Dormer? Stand a little to the left, 
and you will be more in shadow. I should 
have called to inquire, and tc offer—ahem! 
—my sympathy and Mr. Magrath’s under 
the most distressing circumstances, only 
you ran away from Nice so quick a 

‘*We were obliged to run! The Riviera 
climate never suits my throat after January.” 

Mrs. Dormer makes the interruption in a 
voice desperately at variance with her own. 

**Really! Of course, that is some peo- 
ple’s way. In my family we hold it a duty 
to keep to our post, to live everything 
down. I dare say I have mentioned to you 
that I am one of the Treddles, the only 
family of the name in Great Britain, and 
all distinguished, one way or another, for 
our talents.’’ 

Mrs. Dormer’s neck acknowledges the 
possibility by a two-inch bow. 

**One of my uncles, the well-known Mr. 
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Samuel Treddles, used to have his joke. | press train Romeward—her cheeks all the 
‘The only crime that cannot be lived | while growing whiter and whiter, her eyes 
down,’ my uncle would say, ‘is poverty.’ | larger, her lips more rigidly unsmiling. 
But then, that was in England, and Mr. | _ By and by, the time drawing near when 
Samuel Treddles was a man of position.’’ | Farintyre’s arrival may be looked for, 
‘* My dear Joyce, we must walk on. At | calmly, but with a manner only the more 
this time of year no one should be abroad | vividly in earnest by reason of its calmness, 
after sunset.”’ | the girl reverts to their meeting with Mrs. 
‘* Indeed, all the Treddles were carriage | Magrath in the Borghese gardens. 
people. Before marrying Mr. Magrath I | “You heard, of course, what words were 
was quite in the dining-out set of my | spoken, mother. I should like you, before 
mamma’s neighborhood. In these foreign | John Farintyre comes, to tell me the mean- 
places, ladies, too, without a protector, it | ing of them?’’ 
is different—flight may have been the best | “And I,” answers Mrs. Dormer promptly, 
policy! I can assure you, Mrs. Dormer, | ‘would willingly be spared the pain of re- 
that we have never lost a chance of publicly calling Mrs. Magrath or her conversation 
expressing our sympathy with you and your | to my memory. I told you beforehand 
daughter. So prejudicial, as Mrs. Pinto | that we would believe as much only of her 
and every one else in the Pension observed, | Nice gossip as charity permitted.” 


to have an engaged girl’s name mixed up| Joyce moves across into the recess of a 

with such a notorious character as poor Mr. | window, which she opens, allowing the 

Tryan.”’ | chill cattiva aria of the Roman night to 
Mrs. Dormer’s severest critics acknowl- | blow upon her face. 

edge that she is a woman who cannot, out- | ‘‘ This is not a time, mother, to talk of 


wardly, be worsted Outwardly, <heis not | charity. The burning question for me is 
worsted at this moment—no, not with solid | ¢rw¢h. I am always giving you pain, I 
earth crumbling under her feet, with every | know. You dislike going back upon the 
dearest hope vanishing in gloomy perspec- | past, and if it were possible I would never 
tive, with Joyce’s eyes, an anguish in them | mention again a name and a subject that 
that she feels, rather than reads, fixed full | can only bring with them bitter discussion.” 





upon her face. To this Mrs. Dormer gives quick assent. 
Mrs. Dormer is not worsted. She is an ** Such silence would be wise. The past 

epitome of statuesque fine breeding, hold- | is dead and buried, and i 

ing its own against vulgar assumption, ill- ‘* But it is not possible,’’ Joyce persists. 


judged sympathy ; a model that might al- | ‘‘ You heard the hints thrown out by Mrs. 
most be held classic in that supreme social | Magrath. From the expression of your 
art called, in our nervous Saxon idiom, the | face I believe you read between the lines 
art of giving the cold shoulder. more clearly than I did. Was it so?”’ 

** Agreeable to have renewed one's a-- ‘*T read, too clearly, that Mrs. Magrath’s 
guaintance,” by how wide a gulf do the | intentions were unamiable,’’ says Mrs. 
italics divide the term from friendship, ‘‘in | Dormer, gaining time. ‘‘I have traveled 
this casual way. After Easter Mr. Dormer | much, have seen many unlovely types of our 
will be in Rome. It is possible one may | poor countrywomen. Mrs. Peter Magrath 
have. more time for visiting than at present. | eclipses them all.’’ 

We hope sincerely that the invalid will con- ‘* Still, there must have been a founda- 
tinue to make satisfactory progress, and— | tion for her hints. She does not approve 
and good-evening, to you, Mrs. Magrgth. | of me, artistically, perhaps. At Lady Joan 
We must run home with all haste, Joyce, | Majendie’s concert some very weak per- 
unless we would have the Borghese malaria | formance of mine was received by our 
overtake us.” friends with good-natured leniency that 
Mrs. Magrath’s finer critical sense would 
CHAPTER XXVIII.—BLUE SILK AND COBWEBS. | not allow her to endorse. But it is just 

Joyce walks quietly back along the | when people dislike you that they are 
Roman streets, thronged and full-colored | moved to tell unpalatable truths. ‘ Ex- 
in this hour of March sunset. She goes | pressions of sympathy—distressing circum- 
through her dinner, or a pantomime of | stances! Prejudicial to have an engaged 
dinner, as usual. She talks about the plans | girl’s name mentioned in connection with 
for to-morrow’s sight-seeing, about John | Mr. Tryan’s.’” The words come from 
Farintyre, at this moment traveling by ex- | Joyce’s blanched lips with a gasp. ‘‘ Can 
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you guess at the drift of allthis? Do you 
see the smallest clue to the meaning of such 
language ?” 

‘*Would it not be politic to regard 
Mrs. Magrath and her speech as below our 
notice?” 

‘No, mother ; not at the point where I 
am standing now. I have got on well, you 
will say, during the past weeks. There has 
been so much to see, to think of—and I 
have done my utmost to forget my own 
pain, my own wretchedness, in my own 
work. I have tried with a will to keep up 
from the time we left Nice, as I shall keep 
up to the last. But it is only my body that 
is better. A fever consumes my heart.’’ 
And saying this, she claps her slight 





hands together piteously. ‘* Every day 
since we arrived in Rome—yes, sooner or 
later, the truth must out—I have expected 
a letter, a word from Roger Tryan, and 
none—none has come.”’ 

Mrs. Dormer is as unencumbered by old- 
fashioned prejudices as most people. But 


as her daughter pleads to her, that inccu- 
venient secretion of the brain, that pecul- 
iar arrangement of molecules, called con- 
science, does prick her sore. 

“‘ A letter from Roger Tryan !” she stam- 


mers. ‘‘‘Why, you ceased to correspond 
with Roger Tryan years ago. And under 
present circumstances—John Farintyre’s 
feelings *y 

Mrs. Dormer’s own feelings would seem 
to overcome her. For once, she is actually 
at a loss for words. 

‘* During the half-hour I was with Mr. 
Tryan in the gardens at Monte Carlo, we 
talked of many things,” goes on Joyce, still 
in the same quiet, unnaturally intense 
voice. ‘* You have never once spoken to 
me of that meeting, mamma.” 

‘It is a subject about which delicacy 
has bidden me be silent, child.’’ 

‘*But you must know that Roger and I 
could not meet without looking back upon 
our lost happiness. We are young still, 
mother, Roger Tryan and I! Nothing 
actually stands between us.” 

Mrs. Dormer gives an inward shudder. 
It seems to her as though a spectral figure 





intervened between her daughter’s head 
and the deep, iron-blue background of 
night sky. 

‘*And so, after talking of the past, it 
happened that we found ourselves specula- | 
ting a little about the future.’’ | 
‘¢The future of a beggared man.’’ 


‘* Beggary is an elastic term, mamma. | 


When our engagement was first broken off, 
Roger Tryan had some means left. He 
had had a university training a 

‘«Three hundred a year and a degree— 
to use one word instead of seven, Starva- 
tion !”’ 

‘« But we are talking of the present, of 
our meeting at Monte Carlo. Roger said 
enough to make me think he would give 
up his present associates, and essay a fresh 
start in life.’’ 

‘* Fresh starts, as a rule, end in fresh 
downfall,’’ observes Mrs. Dormer, seeking 
safety in a generalization. 

‘¢ That may or may not be true, mamma. 
In any case,’ Joyce adds, with firmness, 
‘¢ we did look forward with something like 
hope to the years that lie before both of us. 
And I am glad to remember it. Whatever 
happens, I shall not break with Roger again 
asa friend. On that point I am resolved. 
I shall not break with Roger Tryan again, 
whatever becomes of my life.’’ 

Mrs. Dormer’s face is eloquent, though 
her lips speak not. 

‘* For I made my peace with him. Roger 
asked if it was altogether too late for him 
to move for a new trial, and I promised 
him a hearing, if he would call on us next 
morning in Nice. Well, although he never 
came, although I have had no word or 
letter from him ‘since, I cannot believe 
Roger Tryan capable of falseness. Oh, 
mother,’’ she exclaims, with a sudden 
change of voice and color, ‘‘ is it possible 
that some new misfortune has come to 
him? That horrible dream I had at Pisa 
seems to accord with the hints we heard 
to-day. Let us look in the arrival list, find 
out the Magraths’ hotel, and hurry there 
before John Farintyre arrives. Let us 
learn the worst—or make ourselves sure 
that there is no worst to learn.’’ 

A look of wild terror is on Joyce’s face. 
Her quick, excited movements, her broken 
utterance, betoken her to be in a mood for 
any enterprise of mad, convention-breaking 
despair. And Mrs. Dormer knows that 
the moment for decisive action has come. 
Now is the whole future prosperity of her 
child’s life to be won or forfeited. Now 
must she, Mrs. Dormer, speak, or forever 
hold her peace. 

Crossing the room, she rests her hand 
warningly on the girl’s wrist. 

‘Have we sunk so low, Joyce, have we 
so little self-respect left, that we would 
expose ourselves to the world’s cold pity? 
The Magraths know, what every one in 
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Nice must have known, that you were seen 
at Monte Carlo on Mr. Tryan’s arm. It 
was a deplorable imprudence. Vain to 
hope that idle brains will not speculate, 
idle tongues comment, when once people 
begin to set society at defiance !’’ 

‘*But the questions I asked are not 
answered, mother. Allow the imprudence, 
which I do not, of being seen openly, on 
Roger Tryan’s arm, Where are the ‘dis- 
tressing circumstances’? Mrs. Magrath 
spoke as though some disgrace, some 
calamity, had befallen us when we left 
Nice in that hasty fashion. There could 
be nothing more calamitous in walking 
along the Monte Carlo terrace with Roger 
Tryan than with an ordinary acquaintance.” 

Mrs. Dormer moves aside sharply. She 
turns so that only her face in extremest 
outline, the still rounded cheek, the deli- 
cate ear, the tip of nose and of eyelash, 
can be seen by her daughter. 

Such a fraction of a profile as this affords 
no clue as to whether a person busied on a 
gigantic embroidery has the grace to blush 
or not. 

‘* Roger Tryan can never become as an 
ordinary acquaintance while both of you 
remain unmarried. The remembrance of 
your unhappy engagement is too fresh for 
that. The world, much more the ill- 
natured section of it, will always look upon 
a renewal of intimacy between you with 
suspicion. I heard long ago, from Lady 
Joan Majendie, that the fact of your walk- 
ing across the Monte Carlo salon on Mr. 
Tryan’s arm was severely criticised in Nice. 
I also heard 

‘¢Go on, mamma. 
write? Tell the exactstory. Do not stop 
to consider whether your words give me 
pain or pleasure.”’ 

‘*T also heard,’’ proceeds Mrs. Dormer, 
speaking fast, like one who would fain get 
an unpleasant task finished; ‘‘ Mr. Tryan, 
after bidding us good-bye, returned to the 
side of his friend, Mrs. Pinto. There was 
an entertainment that night, it would seem, 
in the Pension where Majorand Mrs. Pinto 
live. At this entertainment Roger ‘Tryan 
appeared—we can believe was exposed to 
a fire of merciless raillery for having 
renewed his acquaintance with ourselves. 
Remembering an unedifying scene we were 
forced to witness on our way to Monte 
Carlo, you cannot doubt what influence 
would be brought to bear upon him. You 
cannot desire that on such a theme I should 
be more explicit ?” 

12* 


What did Lady Joan 





Joyce looks faint and sick. She leans 
her shoulder against the framework of the 
window for support. 

‘*More explicit? No, mamma, I think 
I have heard as much as is good for me. 
Poor little mother,’’ she adds in a softened 
voice, ‘‘so Lady Joan wrote (as she wrote 
once before in Langen Waldstein); you 
knew the true state of things all along, only 
you were too tender, too considerate to tell 
me. And I—ah, the fool that I have 
been !’’ Joyce breaks off, remembering, 
passionately, her walks in the Pincian gar- 
dens, the happy omen on the palm-shadowed 
grass, the hopes, each successive morning, 
of the letter that came not. ‘But I am 
rightly punished. Was my past conduct 
to Roger so upright, that I should look 
to be treated with good faith by him 
won ?”’ 

**You should not take everything with 
such terrible seriousness,” says Mrs. Dor- 
mer uneasily. ‘* Roger Tryan, of course, 
knew how matters stood between you and 
John Farintyre.”’ 

‘* How did they stand, mother? Was I 
not, virtually, my own mistress? A loop- 
hole of escape had been left open. It was 
decided with John Farintyre, at Clarens, 
that if either of us saw fit to change before 
next April, it should not be accounted as 
falsehood.”’ 

‘** Poor John Farintyre !’’ 

Mrs. Dormer turns pale as the ejaculation 
escapes her. 

**You do well to pity him,’’ exclaims 
Joyce. ‘We have drifted farther and 
farther into this loveless engagement, until 
it seems likely we shall end by marrying— 
who shall say with what prospect of happi- 
ness? But on that January night, at Monte 
Carlo, I might have got my freedom with- 
out disloyalty. 1 should have told Roger 
Tryan so, if he had kept his promise—had 
called at our lodging—next morning.’’ 

“Roger Tryan acted wisely in staying 
away.’’ And these words are brought out 
by Mrs. Dormer with firmness. ‘‘ Men 
view such things in a lighter spirit than we 
do. As regards that luckless evening, I 
can quite imagine Roger returning, as a 
kind of duty, to Mrs. Pinto. She was 
under his escort, and Ee 

‘*And, naturally, would require his 
attendance throughout the evening. You 
are right, mamma; I am sure men de not 
view such things as we do. To waltz ata 
party presided over by Mrs. Pinto would 
be a kind of duty. Small wonder Mr. 
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Tryan felt in no mood for calling on us | party, about a goddess and a cloud. He 


the following morning.’’ 
Joyce stops short. 


less, heavy, at her side. 

Still and peaceful is the breath of the 
Lone Mother on this fair night of southern 
spring. The stars look calmly down, as 
they have looked through centuries of 
bloodshed and sin, upon mouldering 
fresco, cypress-shaded convent garden, 
mosaic-crowned gateway, and yellow-flow- 
ing Tiber. The campagna plains, lit by a 


strip of crescent moon, lie wrapped in the | 
humid sleep which is their beauty and their | 


desolation. 


herself with a start. 

‘A lovely evening, is it not, mamma, 
for John Farintyre’s first impressions of 
Rome? But chill—one almost feels mala- 
ria in the wind.’’ She turns away, shiver- 
ing, from the window and its peaceful out- 
look. ‘It must be nearly time for me to 
think of dressing.’’ 

In accordance with their simple, unpre- 
tentious habits, Mrs. Dormer and_ her 
daughter are clad in classically draped 
gray cashmere; no bows, flounces, furbe- 


lows, or other pride of milliners, and horror | 


of artists, marring the gracefully severe | 
effect of their attire. 

“To think of dressing! 
lutely neat and fresh, child. 
you be more fitly dressed than at present ?”’ 

**T am afraid Mr. Farintyre is not edu- 
cated up to thetpoint of appreciating fit- 


You are abso- 
How could 


ness,’’ Joyce remarks. 
likes to see me in pale-blue silk, poor man, 
or he fancies so.’’ 

plement of a wild-rose complexion. The 
preference is artistically correct.’’ 

‘* But scarcely original. At some foolish 
zsthetic London party last season I wore 
a‘ blue gown, and Mr. Farintyre overheard 
a speech one degree more foolish than the 








‘*Mr. Farintyre | 


| has felt himself safe ever since, under the 
Her face droops for- | 
ward on her breast, her arms hang, nerve- | 


precedent of another man’s taste.’’ 
“And you mean to wear a blue gown 


| to-night ?”’ 


‘*] mean to do more. Mr, Farintyre 
has an ideal—we hear of her pretty often ! 
Recollecting Rosie Lascelles before the 
foot-lights of the Ambiguity, Mr. Farintyre 
likes to see me heavily loaded with metals. 
I will put on the one blue silk dress I pos- 
sess, and the least hideous of the sets he 
has sent to me, or rather to you, of late, 
as an adornment.”’ 

Mrs. Dormer is ill-satisfied with the girl’s 


| tone, with her restless movements, with the 
After a long silence, Joyce Dormer rouses 


feverish glitter of her eyes. 

“Look in the mirror, Joyce. Use your 
own taste, and say if a rustling blue silk, 
if Bond street jewelry, will accord as well 
with our tattered tapestries, our cobwebs, 
our scagliolo, as the dress you wear ?”’ 

‘*It is high time to leave off thinking of 
my own taste,’’ is Joyce’s answer. ‘‘My 
own taste, up to the present hour, has 
brought everything and everybody con- 
nected with me to sorrow. Far better— 
surely, you must agree with me there, 
mamma—that I began to think of Mr. 
Farintyre’s.”’ 

And when, in due course of time, John 
Farintyre arrives, looking very British, and 
new, and out of place, in the dusky six- 
teenth-century palazzo, a vision in azure 
silk, with filigree gold ornaments on throat 
and wrist, advances to the top of the stair- 
case to meet him. 

“* Welcome to Rome,’’ murmurs the girl 
as her cheek, wet with recent tears, rests 


’ 


| for one instant upon her lover’s waistcoat. 
‘*¢ Pale-blue must always be the true com- 


“Mamma and I are glad to see you, Mr. 
Farintyre.” 

Then she lifts her face up, smiling bravely. 
And Farintyre, whose instincts are tolera- 
bly reliable, knows that Joyce Dormer never 
loved him less than at this moment. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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MR. MACREADY 


fi ger sem authorship stopped short 
with the productions which placed Mr, 
Macready in the foreground. It is difficult 
to excite an interest in the plot of a play 
unless “ the course of true love’’ forms one of 
its main ingredients. No one better under- 


stood this fact than William Shakspeare. | 


He knew the force of an appeal to the public 
sympathy in behalf of women’s troubles, 
and though, in his time, all the female 
characters on the stage were represented 
by male youths, he felt that sentiment prop- 
erly expressed would override the objection- 
able impersonation. A boy in petticoats 


. SIDDONS. 


IN “KING JOHN,” 


| might fairly usurp the heroines of the 
plays when there were no actresses and the 
| audiences cheerfully accepted the imposi- 
| tion, But, since the reign of Charles II., 
| women had become indispensable accesso- 
ries to dramatic representations, and the 
roll of those who achieved eminence in 
| comedy and tragedy rivaled in length and 
| brilliancy the record of actors of the mas- 
| culine gender. Few modern compositions 
| could hold a place in any répertoire, unless 
| the female element were distinctly recog- 
nized. This fact oppressed alike the authors 
lin posse and in esse at the time of which 
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l 
we now treat (1827), for there were no | 
actresses capable of doing justice to poetic | 


creations of a high standard. ‘‘ They are 
in sad want of a woman at both the 
theatres,” writes Fanny Kemble, in one 
of her charming letters to her nameless 


friend, ‘‘ Dearest H.,’”’ in January, 1828; | 
and she adds, in reference to her father’s | 
great trouble as lessee and actor, ‘I’ve | 


half a mind to give Covent Garden one.”’ 
This disposition to come to the rescue 


ultimately resolved itself in her adoption of | 


the stage asa profession. Highly educated, 
accomplished as a linguist and a musician, 
cultivating from early youth a taste for the 
poetry of the great masters, Spenser, 


Shakspeare, and Milton; familiar with the | 


dramatic compositions of Massinger, Ben 
Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and the 
other writers of the Elizabethan era; an 


author and poetess herself, moving in the | 
most refined circles of British society; | 


and thoroughly aware of the capabilities 


and triumphs of the Kemble family,—her | 
predecessors,—she nevertheless had a great | 


aversion to the mechanism of the stage. 
She felt that all 
created by the poets were utterly dissipated 
in their association with the carpentry, 
upholstery, canvas 
paint, and powder essential to the public 
presentation of the drama, to say nothing | 
of the toil of study, the irksomeness of | 
rehearsals, and an unavoidable contact with | 


the beautiful. illusions | 


daubings, gas-light, | 


sent satisfactorily. Juliet isa mere child,— 
‘*fourteen,’’ according to the nurse’s calcu- 
lation,—but, allowing for the precocity of 
the natives of Southern, sunny Italy, may 
fairly be assumed by an English actress of 
; seventeen. At that age, however, it is 
barely possible for a girl to have possessed 
herself of all the exquisite lineaments of 
the love-sick Veronese, and if she should 
| happily have mastered the lines and 
absorbed the sentiment of the poet, she has 
scarcely the exquisite physique for an effi- 
| cient portrayal of the various phases of the 
character. In a word, before a woman can 
| effectively realize Juliet on the stage, she 
_ has reached a stature and a general contour 
which are antagonistic to the impressions 
| received by the students of Shakspeare. 
| The charming childishness exhibited in the 
| scenes with the nurse and Lady Capulet 
appears ridiculous affectation when inter- 
| preted by a young lady of twenty-two years 
| of age, while the grand tragic passages in 
the closing scenes of the play, if rendered 
with adequate force, utterly destroy our 
| belief in the juvenility of the poor maiden. 
The same course of reasoning applies to 
| Romeo. Before an actor has seized the 
| spirit of the part and can deliver the blank 
verse with due intelligence, he has ceased 
| to embody the object of Juliet’s passionate 
adoration. He is altogether too robust for 
the love sick youth. 
The Romeo difficulty beset Miss Kembie 


at the threshold of her career. Her father 
had acquired considerable fame by his 
assumption of the character when Miss 
O'Neill was the accepted Juliet of the time. 


persons of both sexes of an inferior intel- | 
lectual and social calibre. But her strong 
sense of filial duty overcame all her repug- | 

nance to the profession. As a participa- | 

tor in the anxieties of a worthy father, to | But twelve years had elapsed since that 
whom she was much attached; as a wit- | memorable period, and, apart from the 
ness of the overwhelming difficulties of his | change that his form, face, and voice had 
position, she fancied that the curiosity of | undergone, there was an undercurrent of 
the public to witness a possible revival of | objection to his appearing in the character 
the fine old school of acting which, for | of a suitor to his’ own daughter. He, 
nearly a half a century, had been the | therefore, played Mercutio, in which he 
delight of the nation from the hour of | was unrivaled; and a hasty, unimpassioned 


Mrs. Siddons’s début to a very recent date, 
might bring a welcome accession of strength 
to the treasury of Covent Garden Theatre. 
And, under this impression, she prepared 
herself to embrace the art she abhorred. 
The character of Juliet (‘* Romeo and 
Juliet’’) was selected for Fanny Kemble’s 
first appearance. There is a peculiar fasci- 
nation in the sweet creation which induces 
almost every juvenile artiste of the feminine 
gender to select it for a début. Viewed, 
however, from a Shakspearian standpoint, 
it is an extremely difficult character to pre- 


| gentleman named Abbott assumed the part 
| of Romeo.’ 

In spite of this drawback, Miss Fanny 
| Kemble achieved a striking success, per- 
| forming Juliet upwards of a hundred and 
| twenty times running. And this was fol- 
| lowed by the assumption of all the other 


| 1 Upon one occasion Romeo was played by Miss 
| Ellen Tree (afterwards Mrs. Charles Kean), and it 

is said that she was the only female who could 
| deceive the spectators into a belief that they were 
' looking upon a young man. 
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characters pertaining to the répertoire of a 
first-rate actress, and in each part she gave 
satisfaction to critical audiences and to the 
press,—an organ of public taste of a more 
reliable character than that which assumes 


at the present day to judge of dramatic | 


ability. It was apprehended by her friends 
that the “stage fright,’’ as it is called, 
which assailed Miss Kemble on the first 
night of her appearance, would prove an 


tion, powerfully exerted, soon overcame 
the interruptions, and was never apparent. 


did not return to me for fear of increasing 
my agitation by her own. My dear Aunt 
Dall and my maid and the theatre dresser 
performed my toilet for me, and at length 
I was placed in a chair, with my satin train 
carefully laid over the back of it; and 


| there I sat ready for execution, with the 
| palms. of my hands pressed convulsively 
| together, and the tears I in vain endeavored 
| to repress welling up into my eyes and 
obstacle to her future success, but her voli- | 


brimming slowly over down my rouged 
cheeks—upon which my aunt, with a smile 
full of pity, renewed the color as often as 


MISS FANNY KEMBLE AS EUPHRASIA, 


The description which she herself has given 


of her début is at once so graphic and | 


amusing, that I am tempted to transcribe 
it here. 

‘* My mother, who had left the stage for 
upwards of twenty years, determined to 
return to it on the hight of my first appear- 
ance, that I might have the comfort and 
support of her with me in my trial. We 
drove to the theatre very early ; indeed, while 
the late autumn sunlight yet lingered in the 
sky, it shone into the carriage upon me, 


and as I screened my eyes from it my | 


mother said, ‘Heaven smiles on you, my 
child.’ My poor mother went to her 
dressing-room to get herself ready, and 


these heavy drops made unsightly streaks in 
it. Once and again my father came to the 
door, and I heard his anxious ‘ How is 
she?’ to which my aunt answered, sending 
him away with morsels of comforting cheer. 
At last, ‘Miss Kemble called for the stage, 
ma’am !’ accompanied with a brisk tap at 
the door; started me upright on my feet, 
and I was led round to the side scene oppo- 
site to the one from which I saw my mother 
advance on the stage; and while the 
uproar of her reception filled me with 


terror, dgar old Mrs. Davenport, my nurse, 


and dear Mr. Keeley, her Peter, and half 
the dramatis persone of the play (but not 
my father, who had retreated, quite unable 
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to endure the scene), stood around me as 
I lay, all but insensible, in my aunt’s arms. 
‘ Courage, courage, dear child! Poor thing, 
poor thing!’ reiterated Mrs. Davenport. 
‘Never mind ’em, Miss Kemble!’ urged 
Keeley, in that irresistibly comical, nerv- 
ous, lachrymose voice of his, which I have 
never since heard without a thrill of any- 
thing but comical association ; ‘ never mind 
"em! Don’t think of ’em any more than if 
they were as many rows of cabbage!’ 
‘Nurse!’ called my mother, and on wad- 
dled Mrs. Davenport, and, turning back, 
called in her turn, ‘ Juliet !’ My aunt gave 
me an impulse forward, and I ran straight 
across the stage, feeling as if I were 
stunned with the tremendous shout that 
greeted me, my eyes covered with mist, 
and the green baize flooring of the stage 
feeling as if it rose up against my feet ; but 
I got hold of my mother, and stood, like a 
terrified creature at bay, confronting the 
huge theatre full of gazing human beings. 
I do not think a word I uttered during this 
scene could have been audible; in the 
next, the ball-room, I began to forget 
myself; in the following one, the balcony 
scene, | had done so, and, for aught I 
knew, I was Juliet; the passion I was 
uttering sending hot waves of blushes all 
over my neck and shoulders, while the 
poetry sounded like music to me as I spoke 
*t, with no consciousness of anything before 

ie, utterly transported into the imaginary 
existence of the play. After this, I did 
not return unto myself till all was over; 
and, amid a tumultuous storm of applause, 
congratulations, tears, embraces, and a gen- 
eral joyous explosion of unutterable relief 
at the fortunate termination of my attempt, 
we went home.’’ 

From the close of 1829 to 1831 Miss 
Kemble enjoyed an uninterrupted flow of 
success. A cloud, however, came over the 
sunshine of the latter year. An effort was 
made by the proprietor of the Lyceum 
Theatre to procure a dissolution of the 
patented privileges of the two big houses, 
and the subject was considered of sufficient 
importance to justify a parliamentary in- 
vestigation of the many features of interest 
which enveloped the question. The upshot 
was the practical declaration of a free 
trade in dramatic performances, which, 
sooth to say, has not been productive of any 
considerable amount of public benefit. For 
the moment it did not affect the fortunes 
of Covent Garden, for there was no talent 
extant to compete with the existing com- 





panies; but it had a menacing aspect. In 
the meanwhile a new attraction had arisen 
in the production of a play by Sheridan 
Knowles, which proved wonderfully popu- 
lar in the hands of Miss Kemble. The 
‘*Hunchback’’ was unquestionably the 
finest card that had been played for many 
years by any dramatic author. Singularly 
enough, the actors, who were present at 
the reading of the play, could not discern 
either in plot, character, or dialogue the 
elements of acceptability. A sort of in- 
spiration otherwise affected Miss Kemble. 
She at once grasped the idiosyncrasy of 
Julia, the heroine, and, a private perusal 
of the play having confirmed her first im- 
pression, she resolved on inducing her father 
to purchase the work of Sheridan Knowles. 
It seems strange that managers and actors, 
in spite of any amount of experience, 
should be, as a rule, unable to determine 
whether a play, submitted for performance, 
is likely to suit the public taste. The roll 
of failure is as ample as the list of successes. 
Thirty-five years ago, or thereabouts, the 
manager of the Haymarket Theatre offered 
a prize or premium of £500 for the best 
original comedy that should be available 
for performance at his theatre, where the 
comedy company was exceptionally strong. 
A committee of literary and_ theatrical 
men of celebrity was appointed to award 
the palm of merit and crown the chosen 
author with a wreath of bays. Numerous 
pieces were sent to the committee, and the 
selection fell on Mr. Gore, a novelist of 
some distinction. I have no exact recol- 
tion of the title of the comedy, but the fact 
is patent that, as an acting play, it proved a 
lamentable failure. The press denounced 
it as feeble and unworthy of its source, 
and the public endorsed the verdict of the 
‘‘abstracts and brief chronicles’ of the 
time. 

It is unnecessary to say more of the 
“ Hunchback” than that it one of the most 
popular plays extant. Every star makes 
a point of trying to represent Julia in the 
United States as well as in England, and 
there can be no greater proof of the vitality 
of the play than the fact of its surviving 
the representations of mediocre ladies with 
‘combination companies’’ who infest the 
counties, towns, and provinces It is piti- 
ful to witness noble works travestied by 
wretched mediocrity. But this has been 
one of the results of a dramatic free trade. 

The difficulties attending the lesseeship 
and management of Covent Garden Theatre 
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otal, prray all efforts, to be too mighty 
to be overcome. Several expedients were 
resorted to in order to act as auxiliaries to 
the poetic drama. English opera, with 
Braham to the fore, was revived ; Malibran 
enchanted all who had the felicity to hear 
her; Weber’s magnetism was unimpaired ; 
Italian opera, in an English dress, had be- 
come popular—all in vain. Miss Kemble 





esl emeneiel with 1 his Gucebinir to Amer- 
ica. 

As part of the annals of the stage, men- 
tion may be made, in this place, of an 
episode in the musical furore in the ap- 
pearance of a Sigfior Paganini. Thin asa 
reed, cadaverous in complexion, with long, 
uncombed locks, this eccentric but un- 
doubtedly skillful artist rushed before his 








THE ‘* PROPERTY MAN.”’ 
(From an old print.) 


First,’’ for which John Murray, the cele- 
brated publisher, paid her £450, which 
she generously applied to the purchase of | 
an army commission for her brother Henry, 
and the play was acted at Covent Garden, 
achieving, however, what the French call | 


had written a play called ‘‘ Francis the | 


merely a succés d’estime. Ultimately, | 
Charles Kemble relinquished his popular | 
connection with the theatre which had been | 
the scene of so many of the triumphs of 
the family and so much disaster to himself, 


audience, and, with a violin in one hand 
and his bow in the other, performed on a 
single string, discoursing most excellent 
music. His piéce de résistance was a 


| sweet morceau called the ‘* Carnival of 
| Venice, 


”? 


which soon became the rage, and 
retains its influence to the present mo- 
ment. While peforming this tour de force, 
Paganini would throw himself into a variety 
of attitudes, sometimes standing perpen- 
dicularly and anon extending his arms and 
legs in a position of alarm, astonishment, 
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or indignation. The violnists of the day were 
amazed at the facility with which the singu- 
lar creature elicited various melodious tones 
by the simple means of bowing and finger- 
ing, and, of course, a prodigious number of 
imitators sought the public suffrage. With 
the exception, however, of a Frenchman 
named Sivori, not one appears to have 
approached the weird maestro in the 
manipulation which was the secret of suc- 
cess and the wonder of the hour. 

Little was known of the previous life 
of Paganini.’ His ghastly appearance sug- 
gested the suspicion of escapades, if not 
crimes, and many romantic stories were 
told (chiefly inventions) of his anteced- 
ents. But his career in England was irre- 
proachable, the ‘‘ good, old, gentlemanly 
vice” of covetousness of gold, as the price 
of the entertainment he afforded in public, 
being the only failing—a very common 
one—laid to his charge. 

It would be a severe infliction on the 
patience of the most indulgent reader to 
describe the vicissitudes of the London 
theatres under the successive management 
of a Frenchman (M. Laporte, an actor), 
Mr. Alfred Bunn, and others, from the year 
1832 onwards, until we reach the period 
when the advent of another actress, Miss 
Helen Faucit, the prominent position as- 
sumed by Ellen Tree, and the monopoly of 
the heroes of tragedy by Mr. Macready, 
gave a fresh impetus to the classic drama. 
Mr. Alfred Bunn has told the story of his 
own experience in a couple of volumes 
entitled ‘‘ Before and Behind the Curtain ;’’ 
but the only notable event which presented 
a distinguishing feature of the times was 
his introduction of stalls in the front of the 
pit of atheatre. To gratify the pride of the 
aristocracy and encourage their visits, Mr. 
Bunn drew a line between the space occu- 
pied by the of po//oi and a few higher-priced 
rows contiguous to the orchestra consecrated 
to the upper crust of society. This inno- 
vation took place in 1833. In the same 
year poor Edmund Kean died in a state of 
mournful decay after performing at a little 
theatre in Richmond, a few miles from 
London, In Mr. Macready’s “Memoirs” a 
minute detail has been published of the 
leading events in his entire career, mixed, 
however, with criticisms which are rather 
blemishes than ornaments of the work, for 
they frequently denote strong partialities 
and an indifference to the claims of worthy 
aspirants. It was part of his plan to absorb 
talents which threatened rivalry by paying 





high salaries to first-class actors that they 
might prefer serving him in a subordinate 
capacity to ruling elsewhere with less pecu- 
niary promise. The effect was to make 
his companies strong and enable him to 
produce, in the rare combination of talent, 
not only the plays of Shakspeare, but a 
succession of new dramas from the pens of 
Sir Bulwer Lytton, Sergeant Talfourd, and 
others of lesser note. Believing that a 
fine picture was worthy of a graceful and 
befitting frame, he bestowed great pains in 
so ‘‘dressing’’ the stage as to impart a 
realism to the scenes set before intelligent 
audiences. The finest painters and most 
skillful mechanists found ample occupations 
under a system born of a passionate desire 
to pay due honor to great dramatists. Nor 
did the ‘‘ property man”’ occupy a less dis- 
tinguished position among the group 

The property man, of whose vocation an 
illustration is given, derives his appellation 
from the fact of his being the manufacturer 
of some, and the custodian of all, the name- 
less etceteras which go to the complete pres- 
entation of a play. Masks, helmets, swords, 
spears, poniards, pistols, drinking-vessels, 
chairs, tables, down to the most minute 
appendages to costume, are called ‘‘ proper- 
ties’’ inasmuch as they pertain to the acting 
drama. The property man is naturally an 
illiterate workman, gathering his knowledge 
of the requisites of the stage from the models, 
prints, and pictures put before him, or his 
observation of the requirements of every- 
day life. He receives his instructions as to 
the paraphernalia of a play from the stage- 
manager, whose ‘‘list of properties’ is 
legible and comprehensible in proportion 
to that functionary’s familiarity with calig- 
raphy. Curious blunders sometimes occur, 
owing to the difficulty the property man 
experiences in deciphering the hieroglyph- 
ics of his potent superior. It is related 
that upon one occasion when Macready, as 
King Lear, called for a map, the poor 
man who had received written instructions 
regarding the requisites of the play sent on 
a mop, greatly to the indignation of the 
irritable tragedian. And it is in the recol- 
lection of the writer of these lines that, in 
the tragedy of ‘*‘ Fazio,” the scene of which 
is laid in Italy, an old brown pitcher of the 
English ‘*‘ Toby Philpot’’ pattern was pre- 
sented in lieu of a goblet or tazza of Italian 
form. These are stage inaccuracies—but 
the property man is sometimes a source of 
trouble to the actors. ‘‘ He has it in his 
power,’’ wrote Andrew Halliday, “to put 
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you to torture—aye, to kill you onaabins if | 


he should feel so disposed. He can smother | 


you in a helmet, break your ribs with a 
cuirass, pierce you with an unbuttoned foil, 
or dislocate every joint in your body with 
a basket-horse (?) several hundred weight too 
heavy for you.” 
poor man does his level best with the mate- 
rial at his command and the people he has 
to deal with, and he receives with pleasure | 
any commendation of his  well-meant | 
endeavors. His greatest feat is understood 


MR. MATTHEWS AS 


to be the- preparation of the food at a 
banqueting-table. He is not always very 
particular about the congruity of the edi- 
bles: pineapples, oranges, and rosy apples 


appearing on the table of Macbeth, and | 


flasks and ewers of “ property’’ gold doing 
duty for the simplest delf. 

Between the years 1833 and 1843, when 
Macready at one time, and - Charles 
Matthews at another, ruined themselves as 
lessees of Covent Garden Theatre,! a con- 





1Mr. Macready united the direction of Drury 
Lane with that of Covent Garden, and was equally 
unfortunate with both houses. 


VoL. XIX.—13 


 eideoehie number of ectabeal ae act ae 
found favor with the public. Notably 


| among these were ‘ Richelieu’’ and the 
| ‘*Lady of Lyons,’’ from the pen of Mr. 


Bulwer Lytton; ‘‘Ion’’ and the ‘‘ Athenian 
y 


| Captive,’’ of which Sergeant Talfourd was 
Generally speaking, the | 


the author; ‘‘London Assurance,” a 
comedy jointly written by the late John 
| Brougham and Dion Boucicault ; and some 
two or three others. To illustrate these, a 
fair company of performers was engaged at 
the several houses. Foremost among the 


MONSIEUR MORBLEU, 


| actresses was Helen Faucit, the daughter 
| of a country actor and manager of good 
| repute. She made her début as Julia, in 


the ‘‘Hunchback.”’ It was her desire, of 
course, to appear as Juliet. The old obsta- 
cle presented itself—there was no Romeo 
to be had! Miss Faucit (now Lady Mar- 
tin, the wife of Mr. Theodore, the com- 
piler of the Life of Prince Albert, the amia- 
ble consort of Queen Victoria) writes, 
describing her début (a fit product, by the 
way, to that of Fanny Kemble): 

‘*] was almost heart-broken. But it was 





too late to recede, and as Julia I had to 
appear. How much this added to the ter- 









rible tension of feeling with which I 
approached the trial which was either to 
‘make me or undo me quite,’ none but 
myself can ever know.” 

Succeeding in her inauguration, the 
management of the theatre at once engaged 
Helen Faucit for three years, and from that 
time onward her career was marked by a 
succession of ‘‘ hits’? denotative of a rapid 
advance in professional skill and public 
favor. Constantly acting with Macready, 
she had the advantage of a noble example 
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was complete. Lady Wilde (the poetess 
‘*Speranza’’) writes of Helen Faucit, 
‘¢She was the first to raise theatrical cos- 
tume to the dignity of artistic expression, 
by the perfect grace in fall and flow of lines 
and draperies ; not by the endeavor to pile 
up fabrics remarkable only for reckless cost, 
but by producing pictures in form and 


| color such as painters and sculptors love to 


contemplate. Helen Faucit, however, had 
the brow of a Greek muse, and a form lithe 
and undulating as the graceful figures on a 


MR. KEAN, JR., AS SELIM. 


of care, patient study, and a strict con- 
formity to all the rules of art. Yet she did 
not let the art continually appear. With 
infinite tact, combined with strong poetic 


feeling, she often gave herself up to ‘‘ the | 


impression of circumstances,’’ and became 


apparently identified with all the emotions | 


of the women she personated. To perfect 


this idea she took pains to let her dress | 


conform to the part she assumed. Habited 


like a queen, she almost unconsciously | 


became regal in her bearing—attired in 
simple guise, she was childish simplicity or 
womanly reserve in manners, as the occa- | 


Greek vase, and thus was able to realize 
effectively her own idea of classic grace and 
beauty.”’ 

Although they achieved a gratifying 
amount of success in their respective 
careers, no two actresses of eminence, in 
modern times, performed from such entirely 
opposite impulses. While Fanny Kemble 
grappled with her self-imposed task in spite 
of an intense hatred of the profession, 
Helen Faucit entered upon a dramatic 
course con amore. Each created a rdéle, 
so to speak, and made it a choice morceau 
for their successors and imitators. Fanny 


sion demanded. In either case the abandon | Kemble originated Julia in the ‘‘ Hunch- 
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back ;’’ Helen Faucit emeeel a rare 


“ep “ apenry act ue with ies revenge 


attraction to Pauline in the ‘‘Lady of | almost completed ; his remorse beginning. 


Lyons.’’ Probably no two plays were | 
regarded by the earliest judges (the actors | 
at a preparatory reading in the green- 
room) with less favor than the ‘‘ Hunch- 
back’”’ and the ‘‘ Lady of Lyons;’’ they 
almost unanimously prophesied failure ; 
even the authors themselves did not at first 
perceive where the strong points lay. It 
was reserved for the sagacity of the ladies 
to penetrate the hidden mystery of success. 
In the ‘‘Lady of Lyons’ Helen Faucit 
saw where the dramatic canons had been 


He is going to be married—not married 
yet. Down goes the drop. 

‘*Third act, he is married and his re- 
morse hascome. He has deceived a loving 
woman and resolved to atone by giving 
her up. Down goes the drop on this re- 
solve still unaccomplished. 

‘* Fourth act, he expiates his crime and 
sees a chance to regain happiness after a 
long, weary probation. Again the drop 
falls on asuspense. The question is, will he 
stand the test, and will Pauline be faithful ? 





PAGANINI, 


fulfilled, the principle of which is that each | 
act of a play should end in a ‘‘ partial 
climax of suspense,” the interest increasing 
until the real climax is reached in the last 
act. This canon has been strictly observed 
in Bulwer’s play, and the fulfillment of the 
condition has been happily described by 
a writer in a defunct periodical of rare 
merit, the Ga/axy. The rule to which 
I allude is that of exciting suspense, and 
this is carried out on the stage after the 
queer manner following : 

‘*The first act ends with Claude Mel- 
notte, scornfully rejected by Pauline, burn- 
ing for revenge; offered a chance—ready | 
to grasp it. Down goes the drop. | 


“The fifth act opens in gloom and closes 
with the reward of virtue and punishment 
of vice. Down goes the curtain.”’ 

In the regulating of the story, though 
full of improbabilities, and the painful 
position in which Pauline is placed, lies 
the secret of the attractiveness of the 
“Lady of Lyons,” which will hold its place 
on the stage as long as there are young 
actresses ambitious of appearing in the 
title-réle and audiences who can sympa- 
thize with the female victim of a base trick. 
Claude Melnotte is a contemptible fellow 
through the first half of the drama, but his 
redemption of the early error into which 
| he had been led gives him a certain vogue in 
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the eyes of actors, and there is consequently 


no difficulty in finding a representative of 
the character among the leading tragedians. 

Mr. Macready lost much money by his 
enterprise as a manager through the short- 
sighted and ungenerous action of the pro- 


prietors of the two theatres, and was glad | 


of an opportunity of going to the United 
States to recuperate his fortune. The 
crowning act of his managerial life was to 
produce, in 1842, at Drury Lane, a play of 
Dr. Westland Marston, called the ‘* Patri- 
cian’s Daughter.” It had the good fortune 
to be interpreted by a company which 
included Macready, Phelps, and Helen 
Faucit ; in fact, every character was suitably 
filled. Political feeling had certainly some- 
thing to do with the reception of the play. 
Party spirit ran very high at the time, 
and the incidents and sentiments were ap- 
plauded or condemned from different points 
of view. Dr. Marston intended, as he has 
himself publicly explained, to exhibit the 
conflict between the pride of aristocracy 
and democracy. The excited public re- 
garded it variously. By some it was treated 
as an effusion of radicalism ; others regarded 
it as a vindication of Tory principles. 
Bereft of the support she had so long 


and advantageously enjoyed by Macready’s 
departure for ‘fresh fields and pastures 


” 


new,’’ Helen Faucit retired from London, 
and sought a repetition and continuance of 
the favor she had earned in the provinces. 


She was a prodigious favorite in Scotland, 
and a tribute was paid to her graceful 
method of wearing classical costume by the 
gentlemen of Edinburgh, who presented 
her with a valuable cairngorm set in dia- 
monds. 

The two large houses, no longer enjoy- 
ing a monopoly of the legitimate drama, 
now dwindled to the condition of con- 
certs and musical promenades. Spasmodic 
attempts were made by sundry speculators, 
who had a little money to lose, to revive 
or keep alive as much as remained of the 
vitality of the ‘‘legitimate,’’ but they 
resulted in lamentable failures. A Mr. 
Vandenhoff and his daughter were engaged 
in the attempted resuscitation. Their 
talent was tried in a play written by the 
young lady, and the production of the 
Greek play of ‘‘ Antigone’’ rendered into 
English, and assisted with music. Neither of 
the attempts proved agreeable to the public. 
Mediocrity is rarely acceptable after a 
long feast of comparative excellence. Mr. 
Vandenhoff had a fine elocution, and for 
many years enjoyed the countenance of 
Liverpool audiences, but his manner was 
ponderous—his actions and delivery alike 
measured and monotonous. Miss Vanden- 
hoff was scholarly and cold,—handsome in 


| person, lady-like in manner,—but deficient 
_ of passion or of the faculty of giving it due 


expression. Neither father nor daughter 
established a footing in London. 
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“* DOB-WHITE!”’ 


The partridge sprang aloft 


From the ripening grain ; 
And as he arose he whistled aloud 


His brisk refrain, 


‘* Bob-white !”’ 


The cry floated over and under the hill, 

From the old stone bridge below the mill, 

While the brown-eyed maid, at the mossy spring, 
Paused, with her pail, to hear him sing, 

And pondered the quaint, intangible note 

That came from the speckled songster’s throat. 


‘* Bob-white! Bob-white !’’ 
Have gone to reap 
The golden harvest; and close behind 
The binders keep. 
Six stalwart men, with sickles bright, 
Are reaping the harvest-field so white ; 
And still, unheeded, though not unheard, 
Comes the eloquent call of the harvest-bird 
Up from the meadow with clover red, 


And the reapers now 
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Or down from the steep hill overhead— 
‘* Bob-white !’’ 


‘* Bob-bob-white !’’ sang the bird at eve. 
The harvest is done; 
And the reapers rest by their gathered sheaves 
At the set of sun. 
And just outside of the cottage wall 
The maiden is spreading a feast for all; 
And in the red house, on the hill-side steep, - 
The miller’s wife rocks her babe to sleep; 
Still comes a song from the meadow, shrill, 
And blends with the earliest whip-poor-will— 
“‘ Bob-white !”” 


‘White! white !’’ the bird-mother built her nest 
And reared her brood 

By the yellow shocks in the stubble field 
Where the bright grain stood. 

And the gray-grown stubble is overspread 

With queen-of-the-meadow and poppies red, 

And the clover-heads are ripe and brown, 

And the maiden is making her wedding-gown ; 

But she listened again to a song she heard, 

The mystical cry of the harvest-bird. 

* * * * * * * * 

‘* Bob-white !’’ Bob-white!’’ the partridge sang ; 
It is harvest again, 

A great machine drives into the field 
To cut the grain. 


All rigged and painted in colors gay, 

With many a lever and wheel at play, 

It gathers the wheat and ties the sheaves, 

And naught for the hand of the binder leaves. 
‘*But where are the reapers that went,’’ you ask, 
‘*In other days, to their harvest task ?’’ 


‘*The six stout reapers, that finished their work 
At the close of day, 

And the mill and cottage and gentle maid, 
Say, where are they?” 

Where are they all? Ah! who can know? 

For that was forty-five years ago! 

That white-haired man with his grandchild there 

Is the one that wedded the maiden fair, 

And there, where those marble shafts arise, 

In a dreamless slumber the maiden lies, 

And the old man looks for the vanished mill 

In vain, or the cottage below the hill. 


Where the cottage stood, in the olden time, 

Is a busy town; 
And a ponderous train, by the mossy spring, 

Comes thundering down 
And he sighs, ‘‘ Alas! all things have changed, 
And the world and I have become estranged ; 
There is nothing left of the old-time ways, 
No dear reminder of youthful days’’— 
When, hark! from the coppice beyond the lane, 
The partridge whistles his old refrain, 

‘* Bob-white !”’ Louise A, FARLEY, 
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By WILL 


UR common human nature being such 


as it is, there is no occasion for sur- | 


prise that poets, painters, and dramatists in 
all ages have found sorrowing and helpless 
woman both attractive to themselves as a 


subject and ‘one of the surest means of | 


O. BaTEs. 


received both by inheritance and instruc- 
tion only artistic impulses. His father 
designed Gabriel for a painter, having him- 
self a special predilection for color, and 
early grounded him in drawing, modeling, 
and composition. In his fifteenth year his 


GABRIEL MAX, 


reaching the sympathies of their clientéle. | 
No one has better understood or more fre- | 


quently put in prac ‘ice this truly philosoph- 
ical principle than Gabriel Max, the poet- 
painter of Munich, and perhaps the most 
original artistic genius of the century. 
This perception, with the ability to give 


it harmonious and dramatic expression, | 


forms the key-note to his life-work and 
wonderful success. 

Gabriel Max was born at Prague, on 
August 25th, 1840. He is the second son 
of the well-known sculptor, Joseph Max. 
His grandfather was also a sculptor, and 
his remote ancestors were artists. He thus 


father died, and he entered the Prague 
Academy of Painting, at that time under 
the directorship of Engerth. He seems to 
gave been little pleased with the severe 
study incident to drawing from the antique, 
being more intent upon following his own 
suggestions. We see even thus early that 
rebellion against the conventional, the 
| eternal warring of his inner nature derived 
| from his mingled German and Czech 
| parentage,—the philosophical and literary 
| nature being Teutonic, but the passions 
| Bohemian,—which are characteristic of his 
subsequent career. While there he pro- 
duced his first large composition, a “‘ Judas”’, 
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who determines to hang himself, but winds 


the cord around his loins instead of his 
neck. Through the influence of his brother- 
in-law he was admitted to the Academy of 
Arts at Vienna, where he was instructed in 
painting by Blaas. However, during the 
four yezrs which he spent there, he only 


true pedagogue has little toleration for any 
method of development not provided for 
in his curriculum. Glad of his regained 
liberty and somewhat disgusted with the 
cheerful frivolity of Vienna life, Max 
returned to Prague and his mother. Here 
he drew an album of highly original illus- 


“a sTupy.” 


made seven studies, spending much of his | 


time in the excellent academy art library. 
A photographical reproduction of the works 
of Delaroche proved a special and benefi- 
cial influence in the formation of his specific 
artistic conception. He made frequent 
visits to the public galleries as well as to 
the fine private collection of Prince Ester- 
hazy, then in charge of the painter Kratz- 
mann, 
not suit Director Ruben any better than it 
had Engerth, and Max was finally dismissed 
as lazy, secluded, and self-willed. Your 


This Bohemianizing tendency did | 


trations to Beethoven’s sonatas which 
awakened general interest, had a wide- 
spread circulation, and won for him a 
medal for science and art from the Duke 
of Sachsen Coburg-Gotha. The one enti- 
tled ‘‘A Dialogue between Largo and 
Allegro’’ was executed later in Munich. 
In it the Sphynx evidently personifies 
Beethoven’s music—‘‘ while the kiss of the 
mouth blesses, the claws rend me to pieces.” 

In 1963 Max went to Munich, with 
which he was not at first greatly pleased, 
but subsequently succumbed, a prisoner at 
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will, to. the charms of Lake Starnberg. 
He entered the studio of Kurzbauer, for | 
whom he conceived a life-long friendship. | 
His first work here was a series of illustra- | 
tions to Uhland’s poems which, often 
bizarre and almost always mystical, were 
not remarkably successful in rendering the 
strong and manly character and mighty 
pathos of the Suabian poet. Later draw- 
ings for Oberon, Faust, and Lenau’s poems | 
were happier. The fertility of conception | 
and consequent’ comparative superficiality 
required in illustration is not Max’s forte. | 
He has always been more attracted to the | 
Venetian ideal of carefully finished single | 
figures, about which every accessory shall | 
bear its proper relation to the harmonious | 
whole. Scarcely any other painter has | 
thought out the details of his pictures with | 
so ‘great care, that everything should bear | 
directly upon the central idea and yet be 
entirely subordinated to it. Even thus | 
early, and in wood-cut, may be seen that 
striving after what—for want of a better 
phrase—may be called the tune element, by | 
the confrontation of large masses of light | 
and shade, which has been so admirable a | 
characteristic of his later work. 
Max’s illustrations, nevertheless, served | 


the very practical purpose of procuring | 
him subsistence during the four years which 
he now passed in Piloty’s famous school, at | 


this time in its palmiest days. Here he | 
met Hans Markart, destined to become the | 
greatest of living colorists; and that he 
should have worked in the same studio for | 
years with so brilliant a genius without | 
being materially influenced by his style | 
or methods of thought, though perhaps 
approaching him somewhat in technique, | 
is significant of Max’s super-eminent indi- | 
viduality. De Fregger, Fritz Kaulbach, | 
Wagner, Benczur, Leible, and many others | 
now eminent, were also among his class- 
mates. 

His first picture here produced, a ‘St. 
Ladmilla Strangled’’ (owned in Boston), 
attracted little attention, but when, in the | 
spring of 1867, his ‘‘ Crucified St. Julia’ | 
(now in Vienna) was placed on exhibition 
at the Art Union, a genuine sensation was 
created; the Munich ladies united in a 
deluge of tears; the critics were taken by 
storm ; Vienna and Paris took up the cry, 
and tke artist’s fortune was made. Upon | 
a lonely height overlooking the Campagna | 
stands a rude stone cross to which the ill- | 
starred Christian maiden has been lashed | 
and there left to perish. The unutterable 


| poetical, keenly-sensitive nature. 


loveliness of her upturned face, and its rapt 
expression of happy faith, have so impressed 
a young Roman nobleman returning in the 
early dawn from a festival, that in contrition 
for his kind he prostrates himself before 
her, laying his garlands at her feet. She 
is no heroine here sacrificed, but a white, 


| sweet creature, fit only to be loved, whose 


helplessness even more moves us to pity 
than her heavenly repose and resignation 
excite our admiration. There is mingled 
strength and delicacy, an artistic complete- 
ness and a sustained harmony throughout, 
from the breadth and simplicity of which 
nothing is permitted to detract. 

This unity of motive marked an epoch, 
for it was quite at variance with the prac- 
tice of the schools. To Max also the 
schools are indebted for the introduction 
of Holbein’s well-defined command over 


local tones without bringing them forward 


into the light. From the general line of 


| subject and treatment thus admirably laid 


down, the artist has since made no radical 
departure, only refining and polishing his 


| style as riper thought verified, and so 


continually expressing his ideas with fewer 
and fewer words and greater and greater 
strength and unity. He strikes but one 
note, and never permits the beholder to 
dissipate his attention. Intensive rather 
than extensive in his range of thought and 
feeling, he never wanders from his lyrical 
territory. He possesses the singular union 
of deep, tender, and genuine feeling with 
a most critical and calculating intellect, 
the irony of the skeptic ever struggling 
with the unutterable longings of a highly- 
That an 
individuality, so original and self-contained, 
had always faith in the truth of its own 
impulses, and followed them regardless 
of criticism, goes without saying. Given 


| these characteristics, his keen sense of the 
| tune element in composition and color, 
| and his preference for sorrowful woman as 


a subject, one is prepared, in some measure, 
to understand his subsequent career. 
If he had previously seemed indolent, 


| the rapidity with which he now produced 
| one after another of his wonderfully elabo- 


rated paintings showed how erroneous had 
been such an impression. 

In his next work, ‘‘ Adagio’’ (Vienna), 
Max has imprisoned the very spirit of early 
spring with its burden of sweet unrest and 
indefinite longing. Buds, flowers, and two 
fishes, very much out of their element, 
make up a most charming little landscape. 





This was followed by a composition to- 
tally different in subject and treatment. 
‘* Mephisto in the Dress of Faust’’ repre- 
sents the crafty Spirit of Negation as he 
stands looking after his companion, having 
just uttered the words, “ Verachte nur,” etc., 
a pale, aristocratic-looking being, where 
keenness and caustic power are finely 
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tions. The anatomist stands thoughtfully 
regarding the corpse of a beautiful girl 
which he has evidently prepared to dissect. 
The figures are life-size. Repulsive as is 
the subject, it is handled with a propriety 
which fully justifies its claim as a truly 
artistic conception. 

Two companion-pictures painted about 


‘““THE ORPHAN.” 


suggested in the thin, sharply-compressed | 
lips and blazing eyes. As in the ‘St. | 
Julia’ all is purity and light, so here 
everything is dark and mysterious. Only | 
a faint glimmer plays around the outlines | 
of the black-robed figure and sharply marks 
the hard lines of the cap and collar. The 
black cloak is painted with a splendid Hol- | 
bein-like simplicity. 

“Anatomy” (in Philadelphia) shows how 
skillfully Max reconciles contradictory emo- ' 


this time seem to embody the essence ot 
pathos, telling, as they do, the story of that 
living death to which despairing woman 
has so often surrendered herself. The first 
represents a wonderfully-beautiful young 
nun who, sitting upon the ground, leans 


against a stunted little tree in a wall- 


hemmed corner of the cloister garden. 
The place itself has the atmosphere of 
neglect and heart-crushing solitude; but, 
far away over the high wall, one catches a 
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glimpse of the deep-blue sky of spring, 
under which the larch-trees rejoicing rock. 
The young nun has been reading from her 
flower-wreathed prayer-book, but has for- 
gotten it; and, perhaps for a moment, the 
sorrow which her tear-reddened eyes dis- 
close, in watching the gambols of two 
butterflies, one of them having settled 
upon her pretty white foot, which she has 
disengaged from its rude cloister shoe, 
while the other still dances about him. 
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alous in title as in subject. The solitary 
piano-player in winter’s gloom has sur- 
rounded herself with remembrances of sum- 
mer joys. Upon the piano-leaf before her 
is painted the story of an excursion over 
the clear Gedirgsee, alone and happy with 


_her lover, while the bouquet of dried wild- 


The little tree, bound helplessly to a stiff | 


stake because, forsooth, it crooked in get- 
ting the growth that nature gave, blossom- 
ing brightly in this wild and barren spot, 


flowers may well be a memento of the same 
happy hours. A pair of frosted pot-plants, 
hyacinth and tulip, complete the wintry 
suggestiveness of the scene. Alas for the 
irony of inanimate things! The sadly 


| musing expression of the player lets us 


beyond the stony barriers of which, even on | 


tiptoe, it cannot peer, well symbolizes the 
sad fate of its companion in misery. Upon 
the weather-beaten wall a sun-dial shows 
that the day and its burden of sorrow must 
last yet long. 

In the ‘* Orphan Child’’ (Hamburg) we 
see the nun.again, but she has grown older 
now, and renunciation has left a trace of 
austerity. She has overpassed youth’s wild 
demand for happiness as a right; in her 
vocation as a Sister of Mercy she has learned 
the inevitableness of misfortune and misery 
for others as well as for herself. Ah, the 
pregnant significance of that phrase, ‘‘ac- 
quainted with grief!’’ Thus we find her 
pausing a moment at the cradle of a sick 
orphan baby in a hospital ward. She has 
taken the child up to comfort it, pressing 
it to her bosom as she touches her lips to 


guess that she does not find much pleasure 
in these reminders of happier days that 
perhaps in their flight have carried away 
the loved one. 

‘* Verbliith’’ (*‘ Faded away’’) is a lost 


| woman seated, disconsolately, on her bed 


at that most trying hour of all the twenty- 
four which ushers in the dawn. After a 
night of dissipation, she has awakened with 
a headache and the evident consciousness 
that her charms are becoming passé. 

An ‘‘Elizabeth,’’ from Tannhauser, 
painted among these earlier pictures, has 
been somewhat severely handled by the 
critics, on account of the stiffness of the 
figures, but as Tannhauser is made to 
appear as a badly used-up and decrepit old 
fellow, he at least may be excused therefor. 

As actors sometimes play to an audience 
composed exclusively of the members of 
their own profession, and poets occasionally 
write what only poets can understand, so 


its forehead. The way in which the deso- | Max, in the ‘‘ Compulsory Auction,’’ has 
late atom has ceased its pitiful wail and | given us a picture which must make its 


with clinging arms about her neck strives 
to show its appreciation and gratitude is 
most admirably rendered and makes the 
picture rather a trying one to mother eyes. 
As always in Max’s work, the accessories 
take up therefrain. A gas-flame lights the 
narrow niche in which the rude cradle 
stands separated from the cots of other like 
unfortunates only by a folding screen. A 
stool with the linen and medicine bottle of 
the little one fills up the rest of the room 
—so little space can each have when place 
must be made for all! It is evident that 
the moment is but a fleeting one ; the Sister 
must soon put the child back in its scanty 
bed and pass on to others equally deserving 
her aid and pity. ‘‘ Thank God,’’ wrote 
Pecht of this picture, ‘‘ that the misery on 


| 
| 


touching appeal most strongly to the artist’s 
heart. A poor painter’s widow has been 
forced to sell at auction all the cherished 
and rare bric-a brac which her husband had 
collected, together with his paintings and 
sketches, so that now apparently nothing 
is left except a child which clings to her 
with an eloquently expressive gesture as 
she stands numb and disconsolate. 

Like most true poets, some of Max’s best 
work has been influenced by the events of 
his own life. The man who puts his heart 
into a poem or picture must needs touch 
a responsive chord somewhere. Particu- 


larly interesting from this point of view— 


account of love is by far not the greatest | 
in the world, though love’s happiness be ‘ 


the highest !’’ 
** Still-leben’’ (Reichenberg) is as anom- 


a picture with a history as well as a touch 
of romance—is the “ Friihlingsmarchen” or 
‘* Spring Tale.’’ It was among the artist’s 


works awarded a gold medal at the Vienna 
| Exposition in 1873, and was bought in the 

following year by Herr Siccard, a Prague 
banker, for 15,250 marks. 


The . owner 
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died in 1877, and the picture was resold to 
Herr Eggers, a retired merchant of Vienna, 
who, in 1879, exchanged it for a larger 
piece by the same artist, when it came 
back to Munich and into the possession of 
E. A. Fleischmann, a well-known art dealer 
there. It represents a charming young 
woman, with the Teutonic roundness and 
softness of contour, seated on a verdant 
bank, and surrounded by the brilliant foli- 
age and flowers of spring. She has been 


cellent example of the juxtaposition or 
confrontation of large masses of light and 
shade which Max has employed so effec- 
tively. The Munich gossips say the model 
was a beautiful Ke//nerinn of Bohemia, to 
whom Max was engaged. She must have 
been very superior to most in her position 
to have produced an impression upon a 
man so gifted. No one ever knew why 
the engagement was broken, but Max 


| abruptly married another, and the fair 





*¢ STILL-LEBEN.”’ 


reading, but the book now lies neglected | 
in her lap, while she listens to the song | 


Bohemian shortly after was wedded to an 
officer. The artist has, however, given us 


of a nightingale seated on a neighboring | an intimation in a later picture that the 


bough. The painter has, perhaps super- 
fluously, given us a hint of what is passing 
in her mind in the wedding procession 
which draws near from behind. Every- 
thing seems to sparkle and rejoice in the 
sunlight; the very air is redolent with 
loveliness and love. The light, tender 
green of early spring pervades the whole 
landscape, against which the white mass of 
the maiden’s pink-trimmed dress forms a 
fine contrast. The picture affords an ex- 


maiden jilted him. Those who know him 
best say it is a mistake to suppose that this 
disappointment, if such it was, had any 
permanently saddening effect upon his life. 
To the sudden death of his mother, to 
whom he was devotedly attached, which 
occurred about this time, is probably due 
the more sombre character of his subse- 
quent work. Still, the heart knoweth its 
own bitterness. 


The deeply-conceived picture called 
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‘Light’? was suggested by portions of | 
It | 
| 


Cardinal Wiseman’s novel ‘* Fabiola.”’ 
is very noble in purpose, in simplicity of 
treatment, and in spiritual significance. 
Nothing could be finer in antithetic sym- 
bolism than the blind girl who sits at the 
entrance of the catacombs to sell lamps to 
the descending Christians. She hears ap- 
proaching footsteps, and stretches out her 
arm to offer the comer a lighted lamp. 
The almost angelic expression of devout, 
child-like trust in her upturned face shows 
us that already her spiritual eyes have 
opened to Him who is the light of the 
world, while the palm-branches, lying at 
her feet, finely typify that inward peace 
which the cruelty of this world (her beau- 
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‘* Nothing can be simpler as a composi- 
tion, but it is difficult to see how the artist 
could have better succeeded in giving us 
on canvas a more complete epitome of the 
tragic life of the pure, greatly-injured, and 
afflicted child of destiny whom Goethe 
has chosen to symbolize such a vast multi- 
tude whose pathetic and mysterious fate 
cannot be explained by any human logic. 
A solitary figure she appears, robed in 
white, and still so represented as to sug- 
gest a certain ghostly impalpableness. She 
stands on the grass scarcely pressed by her 
pale feet. Behind her, faintly discernible 
in the gloom, are the rocks, and nearer 
ravens pecking at a diamond ring. A 
white band around her neck conceals the 


tiful arms yet show the marks of ill treat- | mode of her bloody execution, but it is 


ment) cannot take away. This picture, 
more, perhaps, than any other exhibited 





suggested with awful vividness by a faint 
crimson circle saturating the linen. A 


by Max at the Vienna Exposition, con- | sober, supernatural light shines on the 
tributed to his great success upon that | upper part of the silent form, gradually 


occasion. It is owned in Prague. 


| fading into gray shadow. 


But the face it 


Another of the Vienna Exhibit was the | is which, after one has gazed long at the 


famous ‘‘ Walpurgis Night Apparition’ 
(Hamburg), the last of a series of four 
Faust pictures. The first of them shows 
us the garden scene, a vision of light and 
beauty in which the lovers stroll, ‘‘ linked 
arms and hearts aglow.” They have their 
backs turned to the spectator, giving the 
scene a highly clandestine suggestiveness. 
The rest of the series are sombre in tone. 
In the next one Gretchen is praying before 
the Mater Dolorosa in the deepening twi- 
light, the feeble light from the lamp, burn- 
ing before the picture, leaving all detail 
to be guessed at rather than seen. The 
poor child seems half fainting and utterly 
crushed by her agony of spirit. The picture 
of the Mater Dolorosa is placed on a black, 
barren wall, and so high that one feels at 
once the hopelessness of supplication. The 
third is the affecting dungeon scene. Gret- 
chen has just recognized Faust lying at her 
feet, and exclaims, ‘‘’Tis he, ’tis he! 
Where is all sorrow! Where is the anguish 
of the dungeon and the chain!’’ The 
awfulness of the nocturnal reunion in the 
ghostly, flickering light, and Gretchen’s 
insanity, indicated by the cramped action 
of the hands and her glassy, staring gaze, 
are finely brought out. The culmination 
of this terrible drama is reached in the 
“Walpurgis Night Apparition,” where Faust 
recognizes Gretchen on the mountain side. 
S. G. W. Benjamin, in his “ Contemporary 
Art in Europe,”’ give this fine description 
of the picture: 





painting, continues to rivet the eye and 
haunts one forever. In the eyes, which 
seem not of earth, there is an expression of 
silent horror and agony beyond language, 
and mingled with it a reproachful, pleading 
expostulation that out of the innocency 
and happiness of maidenhood she should 
have been torn to meet such a fate, and 
spend eternity far from the abodes of the 
blessed ; while on the closed, ashen lips is 
depicted the resignation of despair, ‘The 
color of this masterly conception is so ex- 
quisitely in harmony with the design that 
no engraving or photograph can do it jus- 
tice. It is said to be a favorite work with 
Max.”’ 

By the kindness of its owner, Miss Kate 
Woolf, of New York, “ The Last Token” is 
probably the best known of Max’s pictures 
in this country. A girl, martyr to the 
Christian faith, has been thrown to the 
wild beasts in the amphitheatre, which 
hesitate, more human than their keepers, 
to rend the poor victim. In this supreme 
moment, standing there pressed between 
a lion and a tiger, she sees a rose fall at 
her feet. Her wonder, that in all the 
cruel throng there was even one to sympa- 
thize or pity, is so feelingly expressed in 
the: glance with which she looks up to the 
sender of this greeting, that the horror of 
the scene, for the instant, seems arrested. 
The original picture was called simply ‘‘A 
Greeting,’’ and, both in name and manner, 
was more truly characteristic of the artist. 
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It is probable that great success tempted | little toys. Markart stcod before the pic- 
him to introduce certain somewhat sensa- | ture a moment, and walking up to it rapidly, 
tional and ultra-realistic features in the | lifted his arm and made a gesture as if to 
replica. | brush out all that upper part which had 

Hans Markart’s criticism of this picture | caused the trouble, then, turning around, 
was unique. Max and Markart are great | looked at Max, nodded his head two or 











‘©THE CHILD MURDERESS.”’ 


friends, probably because they were never | three times, and walked away. Max 
known to say a word to each other. One | regarded his work thoughtfully for a little 
day they strolled into Wimmer’s gallery, | while,-a light seemed to break over his 
where Max had just placed the picture on | countenance, and he nodded his head ener- 
exhibition. He had been greatly troubled | getically. He went out and got a “ pack- 
over the upper part of his canvas, where he | trager” and carried the picture off, without 
had painted the seats and spectators around | so much as saying ‘‘by your leave’ to 
the arena, but as the figure of the girl was | the owner. Getting it home to his studio, 
life-sized he could not get the proper effect | he painted out all the upper figures, replac- 
of distance, and the people looked like | ing them with the wall of the arena disap- 
VoL. XIX.—14 
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pearing above the top of the picture, of 
course greatly simplifying it and increas- 
ing its suggestiveness. 

No other artist has so well depicted the 
hues and aspects of death and few have so 
often chosen it as a subject. ‘* Terrible 
affair that at the Art Union this morning,”’ 
says a Munich student to his fellow. “Why, 
what’s the matter ?’’ ‘‘OQh, Max has mur- 
dered another girl.’’ Among the best 
known of this class is the ‘‘ Lion’s Bride,”’ 
an illustration from Chamisso; even those 
who think the picture sensational cannot 
deny that it is highly dramatic and ex- 
tremely well painted. The foreground and 
the figure of the girl lying face down in 
the cage are in light, while the upper part 
of the scene is in deep shadow, out of 
which the stern and grizzled head of the 
lion appears as if from the mouth of a 
cavern. His paws rest upon his victim’s 
body and a melancholy rage fills the won- 
derful, sea-green eyes which glare at the 
bridegroom coming with a gun to revenge, 
if rescue be indeed too late. In her death- 
agony the fingers of the bride have buried 
themselves deeply in the sand and her 
roses lie scattered and torn about the cage. 
The introduction of the figure of the bride- 
groom, while necessary perhaps to the story, 
seems somewhat to detract from that almost 
Greek repose so characteristic of most of 
the artist’s work. 

In marked contrast to this picture, too 
tragic to be quite redeemed by its beauty, 
is the ‘‘ Julia Capulet on her Wedding 
Morning,”’ too beautiful to be altogether 
tragic. Stretched upon her couch in seem- 
ing death, she heeds not the wedding pro- 
cession which draws near. Both here and 
in the ‘‘ Lion’s Bride’’—imaking the one 
too lovely for the presence of death and 
almost reconciling us to it in the other— 
color has been used somewhat freely for an 
artist who has generally employed it with 
the strictest economy, preferring, where it 
was possible, to lose the local tints in the 
chiaro-oscuro. The picture is in the pos- 
session of the Grand Duke of Oldenburg. 

How doubly striking the rest of death 
may be made to appear by contrast with 
the passionate action of the living is shown 
in “ Der Wirthin Téchterlein,” from Uhland. 
The three comrades have been shown into 
the presence of the still and peaceful little 
figure of the landlady’s daughter out- 
stretched upon its bier. The one who 
might have loved her has already turned 
away; the second, who had loved, still 





sadly stands regarding her, while the third 
has thrown himself upon the bier and con. 
vulsively clasps her hand with that sublime 
outburst which seems to embody the spirit 
of all true love in its declaration of a 
devotion which outruns memory and from 
its very nature is a prophecy of unending 
fidelity : 


“Dich liebt’ ich immer, dich lieb’ ich noch heut’, 
Und werde dich lieben in Ewigkeit.” 


At times this sombre and_tomb-hovering 
spirit leads us into regions supernatural and 
demoniac, as in the ‘‘Walpurgis Night 
Apparition’’ and ‘‘ Ahasuerus at the Body 
of a Child.’” The key-note to the latter is 
the contrast between the little body lying 
there so peacefully in the full light of the 
foreground and the old, weather-beaten, 
tattered Jew with matted hair and shaggy 
beard who leans upon a stool in the deep 
gloom of the background and enviously 
regards the little one thus early harbored 
from the storms of life. 

To this class also properly belongs a 
second ‘‘ Judas’’ picture, in which the arch- 
traitor has been blown from the limb on 
which he had hanged himself and has 
lodged in the fork of the tree. Storm 
lines cut wildly across the scene and 
greedy ravens are already fluttering around 
the body. 

Most beautiful among these supernatural 
conceptions is an imitation of the ‘St. 
Justina’’ of Il Moretto, in which, according 
to one of Heine’s poems, we see the dead 
love of the poet appear and offer him a 
cypress-branch. Dream-like out of the 
gathering gloom of the artist’s favorite 
hour, twilight, rises the black-clad cypress- 
crowned figure and mysteriously draws 
near. There is a depth and spirituality of 
affection expressed in her beautiful white 
face which is eloquent of a longing love 
that vanquishes death and outlasts the 
grave. Looking at this picture, it is not so 
difficult to decide whom we shall credit 
upon the stupendous question of our rela- 
tionship to loved ones after death,—the 
average theologian or the inspired poet. 

Similar in subject and feeling is one of 
the master’s late and clearest works, the 
‘* Spirit-Greeting.’’ Seated at the piano in 
a room darkened by the gloom of oncom- 
ing night is a woman whose heavy mourning 
and red eyes tell of a loved one snatched 
away by death. The irreparable nature of 


her loss is subtilely suggested by the fact 
that though her face expresses a wonderful 























intensity of soul it is neither young nor 
beautiful. She has ceased playing at the 
light touch of a ghostly hand upon her 
shoulder and with folded hands seems ready 
to follow where it leads. 

Among the most unique and interesting 
of the artist’s conceptions, and a picture, 
too, which, like the “ Friihlingsmarchen,”’ 
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costume of the Middle Ages are out in an 
orchard gathering apples and love-making. 
A deep golden twilight veils the scene and 
in the middle distance, seen underneath 
the boughs, is a low, dark farm-house from 
the windows of which shines a pale light, 
just felt through the dusk. Why that 
should be called a “dance’’ in which all 





** SPIRIT-GREETING.”’ 


is said to symbolize some of the events of 
his own life, is the ‘‘ Herbstreigen’’ or 
‘Autumn Dance.’’ In size it is about 
four by six feet, and the figures—for, unlike 
most of his compositions, it contains seve- 
ral—are about one-third the size of life. 
It would be difficult to explain the motive 
of the picture, as it is full of all kinds of 
mysterious by-play, an evident imitation of 
the charming unintelligibility of Giorgione. 
A number of young people dressed in the 


the characters seem otherwise engaged is 
one of the mysteries. At most, the beau- 
tiful blonde in front may be suspected of 
something of the kind, but there is cer- 
tainly not a carpeaux-like abandon in her 
movements. Farther back a lady of like 
mien to the one in the. ‘ Friihlings- 
marchen’’ presents to one of the gentle- 
men a wild crocus, the meaning of which 
is that he may never more hope for her 
love, while he, embracing her, laughingly 
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whispers something in her ear. Advanc- 
ing from the right is a splendidly proud- 
looking woman,—said to be a true protrait 
of the artist’s wife,—who appears disgusted 
with such coquetry and brings the disap- 
pointed lover a wreath in compensation for 
his loss. Of the work as a whole, James 
F. Gookins, the well-known Chicago 
artist, writes, ‘‘In drawing, color, compo- 
sition, and technique, this picture*is one of 
the most perfect I have ever seen.” 

In 1878 appeared the ‘‘ Child Mur- 
deress” (owned by Wimmer & Co., Munich), 
which caused so great a sensation in 
Vienna, Munich, and Berlin. It is in 
illustration of Biirger’s poem, ‘‘ The Par- 
son’s Daughter of Taubenhain,’’ but is 
immeasurably superior to its poetical fore- 
cast in intense dramatic power. Quite in 
the spirit of the picture is this character- 
istic description of it by Herr A. Waller: 

**’Tis evening. Helios has steered his 
boat under the waves of the foaming sea 
and black, thick clouds, menacing thunder, 
hang in the sky. Upon this stormy evening 
the painter translates us to a reed-grown, 
lonely lakeside. ‘To the left and in the 
background precipitous rocks tower aloft. 


‘** What skill in this scene sitting !’ 


‘* Attired in a dark-colored frock and a 
somewhat lighter bodice, which she has 
torn away from her bosom, kneels the 
woman by the marshy lake in which she 
intends to hide her child. Yet her resolu- 
tion is not very great; she still holds the 
naked little fellow in both hands, and 
presses her fevered lips upon the dear 
cherub’s head. 

‘* Her kiss wakes it no longer, for, though 
scarcely born, she has driven a needle into 
its brain. Not yet has the death-angel 
spread his pallor over its face ; it still seems 
alive ; life-like is the color of its skin. A 
few hours before it enjoyed the breath of 
life, but now—noew it sleeps forever. These 
tender hands will never clasp its mother, 
for they dangle motionless and limp; this 
folded eye will never derive its highest 
happiness from the mother’s glance, and 
the ever silenced mouth will never lisp the 
sweet word ‘ mother.’ 

‘¢ What a contrast to this is the woman ! 
The child, though dead, has the color of 
life; the mother, while living, is pale as 
death. Her brown, loosened tresses droop 
over her forehead, and from her pallid face 
look out the great eyes full of trouble and 
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anguish. Where are now the hours when 
this gloriously beautiful creature rejoiced 
on the breast of her lover? Where is the 
time when a glance from his eye opened to 
her the gates of Paradise, and his kiss was 
the essence of all ecstasy? Oh, they are 
gone forever! He has deserted her, the 
faithless one, driven her with her child out 
into the pitiless world, the merciless, in 
which no one receives the helpless, and she 
has now surrendered herself to despair. 
Who would care to describe the ineffable 
wretchedness of this being !’’ 

Upon the ground still lies the cloth in 
which the child was wrapped and in which 
she is going to bury it, and thereupon a 
prayer-book and the fatal ring. Too faint 
too show in photograph or engraving, but 
terribly significant in the original, is a 
ruddy stain on the linen and between the 
fingers of the hand which she presses to 
the child’s head. Nobody ever equaled 
Max in painting a baby’s hand and arm, 
and the infinite pathos of that little, help- 
less, dangling member in this picture is 
beyond praise. 

The “ Venus with Tannhauser,’’ painted 
in 1878, and now in the large, private 
gallery in Vienna, is, perhaps, the only 
instance in which Max has endeavored to 
invade Markart’s specific territory in the 
creation of a picturesque contrast, and the 
result is not happy. He has followed the 
conception of the goddess of love preva- 
lent in the Middle Ages, viz., a female 
devil, ‘‘wherein,’’ says Pecht, ‘ without 
doubt, he was entirely correct.” The face, 
which she turns towards the faithless Teu- 
tonic knight, who has just left her, and 
now looks back from his boat on the sea, 
is not a beautiful one, and wears, it has 
been remarked, the scornful and angry ex- 
pression of a pert chambermaid. 

In his religious pictures, which are many, 
Max’s effort seems to have been to trans- 
late divinity into humanity; to make the 
incomprehensible seem natural and life- 
like. His highest success in this direction 
is undoubtedly ‘‘ Christ Awakening the 
Little Daughter of Jairus from Death” (now 
in the Metropolitan Museum, New York), 
perhaps the most noted picture of all the 
six thousand exhibited at the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1878. In no other work is his 
peculiar skill in at once arresting the 
attention of the beholder by the distribu- 
tion of his light and shade masses more 
strikingly displayed. The first impression, 
from the broad mass of white bed-drapery 





upon which lies the maiden, so pale and 
ethereal that she seems rather a shadow or 
spirit than a physical substance, is that part 
of the picture which is only half finished. 
A second look satisfies one of its exquisite 
perfection in every detail. In powerful | 
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suspension of natural law, but its exhibi- 
tion on a higher plane through the more 
immediate presence of its potent source? 
Again quoting from Pecht, ‘‘In spite of 
the complete absence of all the customary 
pathos, there is still such a sense of unend- 


“*NYDIA.”’ 


contrast is the dark-robed figure of the | 
Saviour, so simply yet so strongly painted, 
dividing the light mass as he sits upon the 
edge of the bed holding the child’s hand. 
This is not the mighty miracle-worker, but 
the sympathetic physician through whose 
healing touch the little one’s life is coming 
back to her. Have we not here the true | 
philosophy of all miracles—no inversion or | 
14* 


ing peace and consecration over the whole, 
the child is suffused with such an air of 
innocence, that one must need a high 
degree of frivolity to be able to discover, 
like a well-known radical critic, that, at 
her age, the little one ought not to have 
been left alone with ¢hzs Christ.’’ A start- 
ling touch of nature is the fly upon her 
arm. 
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Worse than disappointing, after this 
modest and natural conception, is the cele- 


radiant womanly completeness would be 
quite at home amid the glorious beauties of 


brated detached head of Christ, in which | ‘* Diana’s Hunting.”’ 


the eyes, though closed, after a few mo- 


ments of steady inspection, seem still to | 


look at the beholder. Such a coup de 


théatre might have been pardoned in a | 


head of John the Baptist on the trencher, 
but certainly does not seem appropriate to 
the thorn-crowned Redeemer of the world. 

In his ‘*‘ Madonna with the Child’’ the 


artist has again sought for the divinity in | 


humanity, and this time found it in the 
mother love. Her ineffable purity, sweet- 
ness, and humility are quite as impressive 
in their way as the sublime unapproach- 
ableness of Raphael’s Madonnas. The 
child is characteristically well painted. 





So, too, in the later Madonni_ the figure of | 


the child is executed with wonderful bold- 
ness and success, and the whole poetry | 
of the maternal relation seems exhausted, | 
though in affecting maidenly beauty she is 
far behind the first one. 

It does not seem strange that the great, 
pitiful heart of our artist should be touched 
by compassion for a race of animals that 
seems more than brute and not quite 
human—the monkey. Max is said to be 


greatly interested in the Darwinian theory 
of development, and has collected one of 
the largest private museums in Germany 
illustrative of the history of the primitive 


age of man. He has certainly made a 
careful study of the habits and characteris- 
tics of these be-tailed cousins of our race, 
and at one time harbored a large colony 
of them in an ante-room of his house. 
They have at least furnished him with ma- 
terial for a touching picture, in ‘* Schmerz- 
vergessen,’ which depicts a poor chained 
monkey leaning up against a well in a 
dreary place, and in sleep forgetting the 
miseries of a lonely prisoner. To an 
imaginative mind the picture has much of 
human suggestiveness. More amusing, if 
less pathetic, is another monkey picture 
in which we see a very respectable and 
learned-looking but badly-frizzled old 





simian quite doubled up with the tooth- | 


ache. 

Among his most recent productions two | 
exceptionally strong heads—women, of | 
course—are deserving of special mention. 


ship of the ‘‘ Prayer’’ could be readily | 
recognized without signature, but ‘A | 
Study”’ 


signed by Markart. , Its midnight eyes and 


Akin to the ‘Light’’ in subject and 
treatment, and yet invested with a tender 
and touching interest all its own, is the 
‘* Nydia,” the blind Thessalian flower-gir] 
of the “ Last Days of Pompeii.” The para- 
doxical symbolism of the blind maidens as 
the messengers of light and beauty is most 
striking in both pictures. Especially ad- 
mirable in the skillful simplicity of the 
composition, the beauty of the drapery, 
and the suggestion of sightlessness in the 
half-averted and downward-turned counte- 
nance, the “ Nydia” could hardly be better 
described than in Bulwer’s own words: 

‘«She was dressed simply in a white 
tunic which reached from the neck to the 
| ankles ; under her arm she bore a basket of 
| flowers and in*the other hand she held a 
bronze water vase; her features were more 
formed than exactly became her years, yet 
they were soft and feminine in their out- 
line and, without being beautiful in them- 
selves, they were almost made so by their 
beauty of expression; there was some- 
thing ineffably gentle and, you would say, 
patient, in her aspect. A look of resigned 
sorrow, of tranquil endurance, had bar.- 
ished the smile but not the sweetness from 
her lips.’’ 

Truly a Max’sche conception! Particu- 
larly applicable to this picture as to the 
‘* Spirit-Greeting,” and in general to all of 
Max’s work, is Emerson’s pithy discrimi- 
nation, “ A beauty not explicable is dearer 
than a beauty we can see to the end of.’’ 
Shall we define it as the beauty of spirit 
or, the spirit of beauty? Either would be 
correct. 

Having thus glanced at some of the 
artist’s principal creations, the reader will 
hardly need any extended account of the 
creator, for no man ever more thoroughly 
expressed his own life in his work or more 
entirely surrendered that life to his work. 
A friend writes, “ With a world-wide repu- 
tation, Max is the most difficult man in 
Munich to find out anything about.’’ As 
shy and sensitive as Tennyson, he is never 
| seen in public, has few associates and fewer 
intimates, devoting his time to his studio, 


| his family, and his composition class at the 
By its sentiment and technique the author- | 


might with equal propriety be | 


Academy. The summer months are passed 

at his beautiful villa on Lake Starnberg. 
Seldom is any one admitted to his studio, 

but through the seductive influence of 


trinkgeld the writer once had that pleasure 
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—during his absence. There could scarcely | 


be a greater contrast to the magnificently 


decorated salén and bric-a-brac museum | 


which serves his friend Markart as an ate- 
lier. A medium-sized room, the dingy 


windows of which overlooked an alley, 


‘** Christ Awakening the Little Daughter of 
Jairus.”” Came to mind Herr Teufel- 
droeckh’s garret, the Attic philosopher and 
a score of earth’s gifted and great who, 
from choice or necessity, have most success- 
fully courted inspiration as near heaven as 


‘* PRAYER.” 


uncarpeted, with absolutely bare walls, an 
array of unframed canvases and uncanvased 
frames filling the corners and stacked along 
the sides, with their faces tantalizingly 
turned to the wall—one had said the con- 
cierge had made a mistake and shown the 
artist’s lumber room, had it not been that 
there, on a plain easel in the midst of this 
truly Bohemian disarray, ‘‘as the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land,” stood his 


architectural accidents allowed. “The most 
disorderly fellows write the most beautiful 
books,’’ asserted that Palatine lady who, 
after visiting Schiller, sick of a fever, said 
to her father, ‘‘ If he were only clean, the 
dirty Suabian !’’ 

Those who have the right to speak from 
personal acquaintance say Max is in no 
sense soured or morose; that he is very 
kindly in his feelings, and he is well liked 
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in his own circle and among his pupils. | good nature or partiality of his audience. 


He rarely smiles and, indeed,—judging | 
from some attempts he once made at cari- | 
cature—has little sense of humor. He is | 
in comfortabie circumstances financially | 
and well-married, but childless. Among | 
the many recognitions he has received 
have been the Bavarian honorary gold 
medal, a gold medal from the Emperor of 
Germany, an honorary membership in the 
Bavarian Royal Academy of Plastic Arts, 
and subsequently a professorship therein. 

In person Max is rather below medium 
height, compactly built, with a short, thick 
neck, and a most determined-looking head. 
His facial expression has been called satur- 
nine, but is rather a mingling of earnest- 
ness, penetration, restrained feeling, and 
an ever-brooding sadness. 

The amount of work he accomplishes is 
marvelous; the list of his paintings here 
given is by no means complete even with 
reference to his more important works, 
while the number of smaller ones, studies 
of heads, groups, etc., is beyond estima- 
tion. He has hardly ever been known to 
make an out-of-door study, but he is a close 
observer, and his landscapes are invariably 
true and beautiful. His keen sense of the 


relation of colors is never at fault in giving 
a just rendering of nature’s mysterious har- 


monies. He uses a model for his figures, 
though without slavish adherence thereto. 
The face of his wife’s sister is sometimes 
recognized in his pictures. His paintings 
are usually begun in distemper colors and 
finished in oil. In criticising the work of 
his pupils, he calls attention to broadness 
of effect and simplicity of line, and insists 
that the model shall be made to express 
seriousness of sentiment as well as beauty 
of form. . He excels in painting twilight 
and flesh, and his modeling and drawing 
are very fine, especially of the hands. 
While his technique changes constantly, 
his predilection is to paint shadows thinly 
and lights impasto. His preference is 
rather for cool than warm color, and he is 
at his best in the combination of twilight 
tones with cool lights. 

It is not too much to say, that notwith- 
standing Max’s phenomenal productiveness, 
his work, without ever descending to that 
tiresome model-painting which makes so 
many French and Belgian pictures unen- 
joyable, is characterized by the rarest con- 
scientiousness in both conception and 
execution. He attempts no dubious 





experiments; makes no draft upon the 


One can admire not only what he _ has 
wished to do but what he has done, with 
the pleasant feeling that his strength has 
been easily adequate to everything he has 
undertaken. When we say that he is 
fundamentally distinguished from his pre- 
decessors in that with him beauty is not 
merely the means but the end, we must 
add that this means beauty of sentiment as 
well as beauty of form. His final appeal is 
ever to the heart in its eternal longing after 
the good, true, and beautiful. 

Max is primarily and by nature one ot 
the greatest poets of the age, a character 
full of substance and originality, and hav- 
ing acquired a masterly command of his 
tools he is hence an artist by the grace of 
God. To this rare combination of mental 
grasp and imagination with technical ability 
is added the still rarer gift of real dramatic 
genius. Perhaps his only rivals in this 
latter field are Geré6me and Munkacsy ; 
but the one is far behind him as a painter, 
while the genius of the other is more 
strictly literal than dramatic. This dramatic 
insight it is which enables the poet-artist 
to discern beneath the affairs of every-day 
life the fateful spiritual forces impelling 
them, and his method of expressing what 
he sees is especially happy in that it is 
always in completest harmony with the 
thought. The limpidity of his style is so 
perfect, the thought is always so striking, 
that it requires a conscious effort to direct 
the attention to the medium of communi- 
cation. He is the Robert Browning of 
painters, only far more fresh and simple- 
minded. He and Browning stand together 
as the residuary legatees of about all the 
dramatic spirit left to the world. This 
dramatic power which Max feels in his 
art, like all power, must sometimes express 
itself in an almost demoniac way. With 
gifts so unusual, and an individuality the 
intensity of which amounts almost to fanati- 
cism, it is not strange that the most varied 
estimates have been formed of his work. 
Many have pronounced his taste for the 
scenes and aspects of death morbid, and 
there have not been wanting those among 
his friends and acquaintances best familiar 
with his work who have declared his most 
deeply conceived inspirations to be mere 
speculation upon the weakness of the pub- 
lic. To all such doubters, dissenters, and 
deprecators he can but answer with Luther, 
‘Here I stand: I can do no otherwise. 
God help me. Amen!”’ 
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ONE-TWENTY-NINE. 


By Lawrence A. Norton. 


“Tika mon ’at’s in ony sense a king ower men is 
boun’ to reign ower ’em in that sense.’-—Mac- 
DONALD. 


ARNUM & CO.’S was a systematic fac- 
tory. Mr. Barnum himself had always, 
from boyhood up, been in the habit of doing 
everything methodically, and, as a conse- 
quence, the factory which he had estab- 
lished, and which had grown under his 
skillful management to its present propor- 
tions, was known all over the country as a 
model one. 

Of course, Mr. Barnum was proud of it, 
and why should he not be? for there it 
stood, turning out every year its million 
dollars worth of goods, and giving employ- 
ment to some four or five hundred men, 
women, and children, yet with all its 
departments so divided and regulated that 
they ran like clock-work. 

‘It is automatic, sir, automatic,’’ he 
said to a friend one day. ‘‘ Mr. Donnelly 
and myself could leave it alone for a 
month, and run away to the South, or 
wherever we liked, and when we returned 
everything would be running as smootly 
as when we left it.’’ 

Mr. Donnelly, the ‘‘ & Co.” of the firm, 
was the superintendent of the works. He 
had grown up under Mr. Barnum, and, 
being very similarly constituted, had natu- 
rally adopted the same general ideas of 
business and extended them as opportunity 
offered. 

‘The only way to run a factory of this 
kind successfully is to carry system into 
everything ; and I think I have very nearly 
done it,” he remarked one night as they 
sat in the private office together at the 
close of the day’s business. 

**Yes,’’ replied Mr. Barnum; ‘‘I am 
satisfied thoroughly with the result of your 
efforts in that direction, and I think our 
success during the last three years, when 
almost no one has been making money, 
proves that we are on the right track. 
There is one improvement, however, which 
I have been thinking of suggesting for some 
time. It seems to me we are not quite 
careful enough to keep our machinery 
always in perfect repair. I know we have 
already twelve machinists, who are kept at 
work constantly repairing break-downs and 





making new machinery, but we ought to 
have one whose sole business it is to watch 
every machine in the building and see that 
not the slightest thing is yoing wrong 
with it.” 

Mr. Donnelly thought for a few mo- 
ments, and then said: 

‘*T think, on the whole, your suggestion 
is a good one, and I will get some one at 
once to do the work. You see, the fore- 
man can look after the machinery tolerably 
well, but they have so much else to attend 
to that often, before they notice it, a bear- 
ing gets cut, or something of the kind, 
which makes a half-day’s work for the 
machine shop, where a quarter turn of a 
nut or a few drops of oil in the right place 
would have saved it. I will attend to the 
matter to-morrow.”’ 

‘“‘T think it advisable,’’ returned Mr. 
Barnum ; then, looking out of the window, 
he added abruptly, ‘‘ But it is getting dark, 
isn’t it? Come up, and take dinner with 
me to-night. Mrs, Barnum has gone to 
the country, and Jennie is going to a con- 
cert, so it will be rather stupid for me if 
you don’t come. We never have quite 
settled that matter of cribbage yet, and 
this would be a good time to have it out.’’ 

‘¢ Thank you. I find it rather stupid at 
home, just now, with all my family in the 
country, so I think I will go.” 

The two miles lying between the factory 
and the elegant residence on Michigan 
avenue were quickly traversed, for Mr. 
Barnum drove one of the best stepping 
teams in the city. Arrived there, the 
horses were turned over to the coachman, 
and as the two men went up the steps the 
door was opened for them by Jennie Bar- 
num, a bright girl of sixteen, who always 
watched at the window for her father to 
come, and met him at the door. She 
greeted him with such a torrent of ques- 
tions and answers as would have complete- 
ly bewildered one not accustomed to it. 

‘Oh, papa, I am so glad you have come 
at last. I thought you never would come. 
What makes you stay down-town so late? 
I should think you would want to get away 
and come home when the whistle blows 
and the men leave; it must be so lonely 
there in the office all alone,’’ 
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‘*But here is Mr. Donnelly, Jennie. I | 
was busy talkirig with him, and have brought 
him home to dinner.’’ 

‘*Oh, excuse me, Mr. Donnelly; good- 
evening. I was so busy seeing papa, that 
I hadn’t a chance to see anybody else, not 
even you. But Iam glad you have come. 
But I must run and order dinner at once. 
Oh, Mr. Donnelly, you don’t know how 
queer it seems to be the lady of the house, | 
and really have to take some responsibility. 
It weighs heavily upon me, I assure you.’’ 

Its weight was by no means overpower- 
ing, Mr. Donnelly thought, as he watched | 
her trip lightly away and heard the rustle | 
of her dress as she descended the stairs. 

‘«Jennie seems to grow brighter and 
prettier every day,’’ he remarked, as he 
heard a door close behind her. 

‘* Yes, she is a great comfort to me,” 
Mr. Barnum replied, ‘‘ and it’s scarcely the 
same home when she is gone. Last spring, | 
when she went to the farm for a month, it 
seemed to me the very furniture missed 
her, and stood around in a half-dazed kind 
of way, as if it never would know just | 
where it belonged until she came back, 
and gave it a touch or two. But come | 
right up-stairs. You will find water and | 
towels in the alcove at the right, as you 
always do, and if you are ready before the ' 
bell rings, the Avening Journal is on the | 
table in the library.’’ 

The dinner-bell rang very soon, and they | 
found Jennie already in the dining-room. | 
How cozy and nice it all was: the bright, 
pretty room, with its cheerful paper on the | 
walls; the delicate china, that one could | 
almost see through; the dainty silver tea- | 
set, and the cut-glass tumblers. And what | 
a genial little hostess she was! How 
she talked to both of them at once, and 
then to each one separately, all in the same 
breath, and without ever placing either of | 
them under the embarrassment of being 
obliged to reply. 

Dinner was scarcely over when Mr. Fred 
Linton, Jennie’s cousin, was announced, 
and she went away with him to the concert. 

The two men meanwhile lighted their 
cigars, and sat down together in the library 
for a quiet game of cribbage. They were 
about equally matched and, as _ usual, 
neither of them found himself many games 
ahead when the evening was over. It was 
so close that they became quite interested, 
and it was with some surprise that Mr. 
Donnelly finally discovered, upon looking 
at his watch, that it was after eleven. 
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‘*Really, Mr. Barnum,” he said, rising, 
‘*T must be going home, or I won’t be 
good for much at the factory to-morrow.”’ 

He stopped for a moment in the hall as 
he was going out, and said, ‘‘1 never come 
here without seeing more and more what a 
pleasant happy home you have. Not but 
that mine is equally pleasant and happy, 
but I think sometimes of the poor fellows 
who never know what a home is, and it 
seems to me they have missed a good deal 
out of their lives that belongs there. But 
it must be so, I suppose; at least I see no 
remedy. Good-night!’’ 

He left the house, and before he had 


| gone half a block was busy thinking out 


an improvement in his system of recording 
piece-work, and had forgotten all about the 


| poor fellows who never know what it is to 


have a home. 


It was precisely five minutes before seven 


| next morning, and the great whistle had 


just given warning that everybody must be 
in place, ready to begin work at the sound 
of the gong, when the following brief dia- 
logue might have been heard at the time- 
keeper’s desk : 

“ One-twenty-nine.”’ 

‘* One-twenty-nine’s check.”’ 

There was nothing in the least unusual 
about this, for the same words had been 
repeated, at exactly the same minute, every 
morning for the last three years. It meant 
that number One-twenty-nine had arrived, 
and the time-keeper had recorded the fact. 

Each of Barnum & Co.’s factory hands 
had a number by which he was always 
addressed, by which his work was given 
him, his time kept, and his pay made out. 

Number One-twenty-nine was a boy about 
fourteen years old, but small for his age. 


_His features were finely cut, but his face 


had a pale, expressionless look, and his lips 
were stained with tobacco-juice. His hat, 
which was originally a soft felt, had seen 
such hard usage that the brim and crown 
had put aside all traces of caste and 
formed a general partnership, becoming so 
thoroughly united that no one could tell 
where one ended and the other began. 
The article thus described was usually put 
on by being thrown loosely over the back 
of his head and then jerked forward until 
it stuck. 

His coat had evidently been made for a 
boy about three sizes larger than himself, 
and he wore it with the collar turned up on 


one side and the highest buttonhole made 
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fast to the only button which it boasted | 
and which was situated about half-way | 


down the opposite side; but, of course, 
that did not matter. 

His name—really, I think no one in 
the establishment ever thought of his hav- 
ing any name except One-twenty-nine. His 
foreman never had asked it, Mr. Donnelly 
had forgotten it, and as for Mr. Barnum, 
he, of course, knew that somewhere in the 
building was a number One-twenty-nine ; 
but whether it was a boy of fourteen, a 
woman of forty, or a man of fifty, he did 
not know, naturally could not know, with 
all his four hundred and fifty-seven num- 
bers. He knew that his pay-roll every 
week amounted to about four or five thou- 
sand dollars, and thought that ought to be 
enough for any man to know. 

Where One-twenty-nine came from or 
whither he went no one knew. The great 
city dropped him at the door in the morn- 
ing, the time-keeper saw him come in, Mr. 
Sherwin, the foreman of Department B, saw 


him operating machine No. 3964 during | 


the day, and the watchman saw him pass out 
through the door again at night. Beyond 


this they knew nothing, it was no affair of | 


theirs. 
He had come to Barnum & Co.’s three 


years before, had walked up to Mr. Don.- | 


nelly’s desk in the office one morning and 
asked him if he wanted a boy. Mr. Don- 
nelly, without raising his eyes from the pile 
of orders he was checking, reached up to a 
little pigeon-hole at his right, drew out a 
printed form of application, and handed it 
out to him. The boy stood for several 
minutes looking at it, turning it first one 
way, then another, and finally handed it 
back. 
**’Sno use, sir; I can’t read.’’ 


Mr. Donnelly stopped his work and | 


looked at him for a moment. There was 


a bright, keen look in the boy’s eye which | 
he liked, and he asked, “ What can you do, | 


then ?”’ 

‘Guess I could learn to do most any- 
think, sir.’’ 

‘* What have you ever done ?”’ 

‘*Sold a few papers and shined a little 
now and then.”’ 

‘* Never worked in a factory before ?”’ 

‘¢ No, sir.”’ 

** What is your name ?”’ 

‘* Dick.”” 

** Dick what ?”’ 

**Don’ know, sir; they allus calls me 
just Dick.”’ 


** Well, it’s no matter. I'll try you.” 

He reached up for another printed form, 
wrote, “ Dept. B., No. 129, new machine 
| 3964,’” and struck his bell. A small boy 
| soon made his appearance, and Mr. Don- 
| nelly, handing him the paper, turned to 

his pile of orders again. 

The small boy glanced at the paper and, 
| motioning the new-comer to follow, led 
| the way up four long flights: of stairs to 
| Department B., gave the paper to Mr. 
| Sherwin, and went down-stairs again with- 

out having spoken a word. 
‘*Your number is One-twenty-nine. 
Come with me and I will show you what I 
| shall want you to do.” Saying which, Mr. 
| Sherwin took him over to 3964 and ex- 
| plained its operation tohim. Of course he 
was a little awkward at first; but, after a 
| day or two’s practice, with occasional sug- 
gestions from the foreman, he got along 
nicely. 

His wages for the first two or three 
months were very small, as the price paid 
for running No. 3964 was only ten cents 
per thousand operations. But he had kept 
steadily at it until his envelope came up 
every Saturday night now with about five 
dollars in it, which, of course, meant fifty 
thousand operations performed. 

Fifty thousand times a week his right 

foot touched the treadle of 3964, fifty 
| thousand times a week his eye watched the 
| quick stroke which followed. And not for 
one week only, but week after week for 
three years without a day’s relaxation, ex- 
cepting the four holidays which the State 
each year kindly grants to brighten the 
lives of most of her children, but which to 
One-twenty-nine meant only four days in 
the dirty, narrow, smoky streets, and four 
days less pay. 

‘* I wonder if a feller’s got to work like 
this allus,’’ he said to himself that morn- 
ing, as he climbed the four long flights of 
stairs and took his place in front of 3964. 
But he had very little time to wonder 
about that or anything else just then, for 
the gong struck, and the great wheels began 
moving, slowly at first, but gradually faster 
and faster until they had reached their full 
| speed, and the whole establishment was 
whirling and working with all its might. 

He felt strangely all day, and queer 
fancies would keep coming into his head. 
Once he looked up at the long line of pul- 
leys overhead and, as he watched them, 
they seemed to grow and grow until they 
filled the whole room, whirling, whirling, 
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whirling. He was recalled to his work by | 


ONE-TWENTY-NINE. 


a sharp reprimand from Mr. Sherwin, who | 


happened to be passing, and saw him 
standing there looking up at the ceiling 
and letting his machine run empty. _Pres- 
ently he looked down the room, and the 
long row of machines seemed to grow 
longer and longer, stretching away end- 
lessly, and all were whirling, whirling, 
whirling. 
voice of Mr. Sherwin. 
use. 
stopped again. 
before him seemed to grow and change 
into a boat, in which he was being borne 
down a river that had no end, and still the 








‘*T don’ know what’s the matter, granny. 
I’m all burnin’ up,’’ he moaned. 

With much difficulty, granny succeeded 
in getting him into his bed and removing 
his hat and shoes. Then she gave hima 
drink of water and gently bathed his face 


| and head. 


Again he was recalled by the | 
But it was of no | 
In a few moments he unconsciously | 
This time the machine | 


boat and the river were whirling, whirling, | 


whirling. 


When the whistle blew at night, he left | 


his machine and went down the stairs out 
into the street. His face was burning and 
his head throbbing. The figures in the 
street seemed to dance and swim before 
his eyes. Then he felt a cold chill pass 
over him, and presently he was freezing. 


All night long she sat there by the bed, 
now smoothing the pillow, now bathing his 
face, and again quietly holding his hand 
and watching him.’ 

All night long Dick tossed restlessly. 
His right foot moved constantly up and 
down with a-regular motion, as if he were 
still running 3964. He seemed to be say- 
ing something over and over, and granny, 
trying hard to catch the sounds, finally 
heard, ‘‘ I wonder if a feller’s got to work 
like this allus—wonder if a feller’s got to 
work like this allus.”’ 

In the early morning he suddenly started 
up, his eyes staring wildly. He clutched 
granny’s hand in both his own convulsively, 


_ and, fixing his eyes beseechingly on hers for 


He hurried along, down this street, through | 


that alley, over the bridge, and through 
another street, getting all the while into a 


the city, and finally, going down a narrow 
street, turning into a passage which led 


a moment, cried out, ‘‘Oh, granny, the 
wheels keeps whirlin’, whirlin’, whirlin’ 
through my head! Can’t you stop ’em, 


| granny? Can’t you—stop—’em ?”’ 
poorer, dirtier, and more crowded part of | 


between two houses, through this passage, | 
and up two long, dark flights of stairs at the | 


rear, into a small room in the third story. 
In one corner of this room stood a 


The hands relaxed their grasp, he fell 
back upon the pillow, and the wheels were 
stopped. 

At precisely five minutes before seven 
next morning Barnum & Co.’s whistle blew 


as usual, but the time-keeper missed the 


| usual ‘* One-twenty-nine,”’ 


woman apparently not less than seventy- | 


five years of age and nearly blind. She 
was bending over the little stove and indus- 


heard the door open she turned, and, in a 
voice intended to be cheerful, asked : 
“Ave ye come ’ome, Dick ?”’ 


wondered why 
he was not there, and marked him absent. 
Mr. Sherwin saw 3964 standing idle, swore 


_a little, went to his desk and made out an 
triously stirring something, but when she | 


application for an ‘‘extra to run 3964.” 


| The extra was sent up and took charge of 


** Yes, granny,’’ said Dick (he was never | 


One-twenty-nine here). 

‘I’m glad ye’ve come, for I’ve fixed 
some nice mush-and-milk for your supper. 
—Why, Dick, what’s the matter?” 

Poor Dick! He had given out at last just 
as he stepped over the threshold and, too 
weak to stand any longer, had fallen to the 
floor. 


the machine. 

No one asked any questions in regard to 
One-twenty-nine. Mr. Sherwin wondered 
once or twice what had become of him, 
but the extra did his work well, and so Mr. 
Sherwin never wondered very long. 

At the end of a week the extra became 
‘* One-twenty-nine, regular,’’ and the clock- 
work moved on as before. 

Such was Barnum & Co.’s kingship. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

HE wedding-breakfast and the reception 

given by Mrs. Maxwell passed off pleas- 
antly ; not one of those invited was absent ; 
some came from sincere friendship for their 
hostess and her son, but more were actu- 
ated by curiosity. A few wondered if the 
widow really would dress in full bridal 
costume and be attended by two little 
bridesmaids, Daisy Kenrick’s half-sisters at 
that. Others were “dying to know” if 
Daisy would be present, and how she would 
look, speak, and act; while yet others were, 
according to their own confession, in as 
great extremity to see if Mrs. Maxwell 
would be haughty or loving to the bride. 

But the gossip-gatherers reaped a scanty 
harvest; the most entire good-feeling 
seemed to exist between the bride and those 
who were supposed to be her enemies, that is, 
the Trevifios, Daisy, Mrs. Maxwell, and 
perhaps Mrs. Ormsby. Of course, none 
of these desired to becothe town-talk, and 
were very cautious as to~how they con- 
ducted themselves. 

Vangas insisted upon going directly from 
the depot to Mr. Maxwell’s house, and 
Barrett feared to say much against it; he 
declined to go there himself, upon the plea 
that he was cold, weary, dusty, and still in 
traveling costume, but this made no differ- 
ence to Vangas. Of course, Barrett was 
very curious to witness the first meeting be- 
tween Tomasita and him, but he didn’t 
know just how much mischief he might 
have done, and thought it wisest to keep 
out of the way. 

Very many of the guests had left when 
Vangas arrived at his destination, and the 
remainder went away a few moments after- 
wards. If they had known what was in 
store for them, hardly one would have left 
the house so soon ; but so far there had been 
little to detain them; it was a decorous, 
exquisitely-conducted, stylish wedding, yet 
it impressed the guests as being a rather 
dreary one. 

The servant who ¢ pened the front door 
was much surprised when Vangas asked to 
see the bride a/one, and not until he as- 
sured him more than once that he was 
Tomasita’s father did he gain his point. 
The interview between the two was very 
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brief, but also very quiet, so the eavesdrop- 
pers learned nothing. 

Hardly had the library deor closed be- 
hind those two, when another unbidden 
stranger arrived, and insisted upon seeing 
Carleton alone. : 

‘*This is queer !’’ thought the waiter, 
piloting the visitor to the smoking room. 
** He can’t be the groom’s father, he is too 
young. ‘T’other fellow isshort, dark, good- 
looking, and a foreigner ; this here one is 
tall, fair, good-looking, smiling as a basket 
of chips, and an American, so they can’t 
both be the bride’s relations.” 

‘* What name, sir?’’ asked the man, as 
the stranger did not appear disposed to 
offer a card. 

‘*No name; I want to give him a pleas- 
ant surprise; just say that it is an old 
friend.’’ 

In a few seconds the man touched Carle- 
ton lightly, and said: 

‘*Mr. Maxwell, there’s a gentleman in 
the smoking-room that wants to see you.’’ 

“Why didn’t you bring him in? What 
did you take him there for ?”’ 

‘* He said he wanted to see you alone ; 
he’s an old friend, and wants to surprise 
you.”’ 

Excusing himself to the few guests who 
still remained, Carleton went to the smok- 
ing-room and saw a fine-looking young 
man whom he did not yet recognize, though 
there was something familiar in his fresh, 
fair face and well built-figure. 

‘* Good-evening, sir,’’ said he, as the 
stranger advanced with a smile on his face 
and an outstretched hand, ‘‘ you asked to 
see me privately ?”’ 

‘* Yes, but you don’t know me, Carl! 
Have I changed so much ?” 

‘““T ought to know you; your voice, 
your face, are not new, yet er 

And while Carleton spoke hesitatingly 
and slowly, trying to place this trouble- 
some likeness, the unknown lighted a second 
burner in the chandelier, and, placing him- 
self in the full blaze of light, said : 

‘*Look again, old man! Carry your 
memory back four or five years.”’ 

‘* Arthur Haldane !’’ shouted Maxwell, 
springing forward and grasping both his 
hands. 
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«‘ The very same, my friend ! 
you would know me presently.” 

‘¢ But, man, they said you were dead !”’ 

‘*T am not, though. I am as alive as 
you are,”’ 

‘« Your parents thought so.”’ 

“Oh, yes! And so did every one else. 
Thereby hangs a tale, and a long one, which 
I’ll tell you by and by. I went to Uncle 
José’s as soon as I left the station, and the 
servants said the family were all over here 
at your wedding, so I’ve come, an unex- 
pected guest, in time to offer my congratu- 


I thought 


lations. Who is the bride? Any one I 
ever met? That pretty little Kenrick 
girl?” 


While Haldane was pouring out his ques- 
tions, a change came over Maxwell’s face ; 
it would be hard to say what feelings were 
not depicted there. He answered: 

** Yes, it is some one whom you knew— 
your supposed widow.”’ 

‘*The deuce! Not Tomasita Vangas?’’ 

‘«The very same.”’ 

‘‘ Here isa pretty mess! By Jove, Max- 
well, if I’d suspected such a thing, I would 
have telegraphed from New York last night ! 
But I wanted to take every one by surprise, 
you know I always was fond of a joke; so, 
as I couldn’t possibly get to England to eat 
my Christmas dinner, I thought the next 
best thing would be to take it with Aunt 
Laura and Uncle José; but I’m awfully sorry 
on your account, Carl!’’ 

Carl didn’t look as if he reciprocated his 
friend’s sorrow, yet the full significance of 
Haldane’s existence and return had not 
dawned upon him. 

«Tt is rather awkward.”’ 

‘* How in Heaven’s name she could have 
bamboozled you into marrying her, too, I 
don’t see. To think of the two of us hav- 
ing been such idiots! Well, you may not 
believe me, but I assure you my resurrec- 
tion is very lucky for you; my wife is ‘i 

‘« Why, sure enough, Arthur,’’ cried Carl 
suddenly, ‘‘ she is your wife, after all!’’ 

‘* Yes, this ceremony you’ve just been 
through is null and void,’’ answered Hal- 
dane. Seeing Carl’s face brighten up very 
suddenly, he added, “‘ I believe you’re not 
sorry !’’ 

**Sorry! I’m the happiest man alive ! 
I can never repay you for your kindness in 
coming to life just at this time,”’ answered 
Maxwell heartily. ‘‘ Am I really free ?’’ 

“ Whew!”’ whistled Haldane. “So blows 
the wind, eh? Captured in spite of your- 
self! Well, I can believe that more easily 








than that you were in love with her. Carl, 
that girl is the very incarnation of deceit.” 

‘*T shouldn’t wonder. But come, tell 
me when you got here, where you came 
from, and all about it. But, first, have you 
dined ?”’ 

‘*No, and I am as hungry as a hunter; 
I left New York this morning and hada 
miserable lunch at some place on the road 
—Springfield, I believe.’’ 

Carleton ran the bell, and said: 

**T can’t promise you a very comfortable 
meal, but I will do the best Ican. A wed- 
ding in the house is apt to disturb domes- 
tic arrangements.” 

‘Of course, but give me anything con- 
venient.”’ 

‘Suppose we summon my mother? She’ll 
be interested in your story.”’ 

‘By all means, I was always fond of 
Mrs. Maxwell ; she was a second aunt to me 
the two summers I spent at Cushing Elms,” 

A servant appeared, and Carleton told 
him to bring wine, coffee, bread-and-butter, 
cold meat, anything, in short, that he could 
find that would be to the taste of a hungry 
man. 

‘* And ask my mother to come here; tell 
her there is some one here whom she’ll be 
delighted to see. But I can’t see any one 
else for an hour. I will not be disturbed 
for anybody or anything.”’ 

Mrs, Maxwell came to the door just at 
this moment, saying: 

‘* Why, Carl, what has become of you? 
[——.’” 

** Come in, mother! 
friend ?’’ 

‘* N-o, yet his face—Arthur Haldane !’’ 
And the last words were uttered in an awed, 
frightened tone. 

“Oh, I’m no ghost, Mrs. Maxwell,’’ 
cried he, with a laugh. 

‘*No, indeed! I know you now,’’ she 
replied, embracing him warmly. ‘‘ But we 
thought you were dead !’” 

‘* He is going to tell us all about it as 
soon as he gets something to eat ; he’s just 
arrived from New York,” said Carleton, 
drawing forward an easy-chair for his mother. 

** Yes, I only landed yesterday from St. 
Thomas.’’ 

‘* Here’s all I could get that was nice, 
sir,’’ said the servant, entering with a well- 
filled tray. ‘*Cold ham, boned turkey, 


Do you know this 


jellied quail, chicken salad, raw oysters, 
rolls, butter, olives, cheese, champagne,’”’ 
continued he, naming each article as he set 
‘¢ Rather a mixture, sir, 


it on the table. 
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but it was the best I could do. Cook will 
have the coffee ready in a few minutes.”’ 

As the man closed the door behind him, 
Mrs. Maxwell began to apologize for the 
odd array. 

** You see we had the wedding-breakfast 
here os 

‘‘ And this is part of the feast,’’ cried 
Haldane, laying down his fork and roaring 
with laughter. ‘‘I am assisting at my 
wife’s second wedding. How droll! Pre- 
cious few fellows can ever do that.’’ 

And the absurdity of the situation was 
so apparent that they joined in his laugh- 
ter. When their merriment had ceased, 
Maxwell said : 

“We do not want to have you die of starva- 
tion, but we would like to have your sudden 
appearance explained as soon as possible.’’ 

**T don’t wonder, so I will begin 

‘* But, boys,’’ said Mrs. Maxwell, rising, 
‘* ought not Tomasita to hear the story too? 
Shall I not call her ?’’ 

‘““Sit down, dear madame, Tomasita 
knows as much about it as I do.”’ 

‘*What ? Knows you are alive ?”’ 

‘* Yes, Carl, and has known it allalong.”’ 

‘« Then has deliberately committed big- 
amy !’’ was Mrs. Maxwell’s horrified ex- 
clamaticn. 

‘*Just so. To begin at the beginning, 
then : I think that my worthy uncle Renato 
Vangas suggested the idea of having me— 
or rather Grandfather Culverwell’s prop- 
erty—for a son-in-law, and as money is 
Tomasita’s only deity she fell in with the 
suggestion readily enough; anyway, I be- 
came her prey without any trouble. She 
is as deceitful as the devil,—beg your par- 
don, Mrs. Maxwell,—and appeared like an 
angel of light until we had been married a 
few days. She had the grace to throw off 
her disguise slowly, and it was months 
before I—poor, weak donkey !—was thor- 
oughly disenchanted. I overlooked her 
smoking, swearing i 

‘*Swearing? Oh, no!”’ 

*©Oh, yes, Mrs. Maxwell. She could 
give lessons to the proverbial trooper.”’ 

‘I suspected that she smoked cigar- 
ettes,’’ was Carl’s admission. 

‘¢ And by the hundred ; but that was a 
trivial fault. One could forgive that and 
her fondness for wine, as she rarely over- 
did the latter. She is a consummate co- 











quette too; can’t see a good-looking man 
without making eyes at him.’’ 

Mrs. Maxwell glanced at her son as if she 
would say, ‘‘ I told you so.’’ 








“She had two or three avowed lovers, and, 
as you may suppose, persuaded me that 
they were only friends. One of these, a 
small, sallow, effeminate fellow named Fe- 
lipe Gardia, had been in love with her for 
two or three years, but she would not con- 
sent to marry him because he was almost 
penniless; yet I think she was really fond 
of him. He was a Cuban, and during our 
stay in Havana he was with us from morn- 
ing until night. So, to get rid of the 
creature, I persuaded Tomasita that it was 
not prudent for us to remain there longer 
on account of the yellow fever which was 
raging. Scarcely had we got back to Cule- 
bra, when I was seized with the fever. But 
instead of dying, as I learn that I was said 
to have done, I was one of the fortunate 
minority who recovered. Before I was able 
to walk out, however, an explosion occurred. 
When.I found that this Gardia had followed 
us to Culebra, and was continually at mv 
wife’s heels, I remonstrated with her; told 
her that, though I believed it to be nothing 
more than a sentimental flirtation, I should 
insist upon its instant discontinuance ; that 
I would not allow her to become a subject 
for scandal ; and when she became angry 
and refused to consent to any separation 
between them I got angry too, and said 
that, if no persuasions or arguments would 
avail, I should exert my marital authority 
and take her away—to England, perhaps, 
or somewhere where Gardia could not fol- 
lowus. Vangas heard our hot dispute, and 
inquired its cause, evidently thinking that 
I wasto blame. When he heard both sides 
of the story and found that I was very 
much in earnest, he agreed with me, and 
told Tomasita that she was acting like a 
fool, and that she would regret it when her 
anger was over. ‘Tomasita was angrier 
than ever, and flounced out of the room, 
so the discussion was dropped for the time. 
An hour or two later Vangas and I heard 
Gardia’s voice on the veranda, and we 
called him and Tomasita into the room, and 
in her presence I tried to convince him that 
he was doing her a great injury by his con- 
stant attentions. He made some insulting 
reply, insinuating that Tomasita preferred 
him to me, and that it was his invariable 
rule to consult a lady’s wishes in preference 
toa man’s. Vangas was now alarmed lest 
I should try to take Tomasita away, and 
thus—as she would certainly refuse to go 
with me—force an irreparable quarrel, 
perhaps a separation. So he called Gardia 
a liar, and ordered him out of the house. 
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Tomasita forbade him to move, and he sat 
still. Vangas called two servants, sons of 
this Benita, who is now with Tomasita, and 
told them to put Gardia out. At this Gar- 
dia sprang up in a fury,—I could not have 
believed that the little creature had so 
much spirit,—and accused Vangas of hav- 
ing forced Tomisata to marry me for my 
money, of having deceived me as to the girl’s 
disposition, and finally of being a rascally 
cheat. Vangas struck him in the face, and 
applied the most opprobrious epithets to 
him. Ina flash Gardia had a knife at his 
throat, but Vangas was shrewd, agile, and 
strong ; he wrenched the weapon from his 
assailant’s hands and plunged it into the 
little fellow’s heart. In a second Gardia 
was dead. Then Vangas looked fright- 
ened, for it seems that the Gardias were 
influential people in Cuba, and were well 
known to be revengful and implacable. 
Tomasita shrieked and screamed when it 
became certain that Gardia was indeed 
dead. She accused her father of his mur- 
der and threatened him with sure vengeance 
from the murdered man’s brothers; she 
accused me of being the remote cause of 
his death ; told me that she hated me, and 
had never loved any one but poor dead 
Felipe; that if he had lived she would 
have gone with him and left me.’’ 

‘““Do you believe that she would?” 
asked Carleton, naturally anxious to know 
the full extent of the evil he had so narrowly 
escaped, and that by no wisdom of his 
own. 

‘* No, Idon’t; I may say that I am quite 
sure she wouldn’t. Tomasita was shallow 
and vain, but I think she cared for men 
only as flatterers; she would stoop to petty 
deceits of all kinds, but she was not all bad. 
She said that, because she was in such a 
rage, she wanted to punish her father and 
me, and because, to a certain extent, she 
really loved Gardia. Her father tried to 
quiet her, but did not succeed until he 
said, ‘ Do you want to raise such a row that 
you'll bring in the whole populace? Do 
you want to see me hung for the murder 
of this fellow?’ This quieted her, for she 
loved her father most devotedly. Then 
came a conference as to ways and means of 
hiding the murdered man, during which L 
fainted. I had not recovered my strength, 
and the fearful scene through which I had 
just passed was too much for me in my 
weak condition. I was very ill all that 


night, and but for the care I received I 
should have died before morning.”’ 





‘* Who nursed you ?” asked Mrs, Maxwell. 

‘* All of them,—Tomasita, Vangas, and 
Benita,—and, in spite of her declaration 
that she hated me, no one could have been 
more unremitting in her attentions than my 
wife was.”’ 

‘*She must be an odd combination of 
qualities,’’ observed Carleton. 

‘*She is. A great many of her faults are 
due to her education ; her father is fearfully 
profane, so Tomasita copied her language 
from him; it is only in Spanish that she 
ever swears, her English is invariably pure ; 
her violent temper, her fondness for money, 
her love of admiration, are derived from 
Vangas. The few whom she loves she 
loves truly; there is almost nothing that 
she would not do for her father and Benita. 
It was to save her father that she consented 
to what followed Gardia’s death. Every 
one around us knew ‘that I had had the 
fever; so, as scores were daily dying of it, 
no one doubted the statement when it was 
declared that I had died. A large coffin 
was prepared and Gardia was put in it; and 
as nobody cares to see the corpse of one 
who dies of that awful plague he was buried 
under my name without the trick being 
discovered. It is the custom there to bury 
the dead with but little delay, especially in 
time of pestilence ; so the funeral was over 
before my parents could get there. The 
next thing was to get rid of me; Vangas 
would not kill me in cold blood, he would 
strike swift and sure when angry, but 
deliberate murder never entered his head. 
As I was the only disinterested witness of 
Gardia’s death, I must be kept out of the 
way, of course, as well as because I was 
supposed to be buried. Benita’s sons kept 
me hidden in their cabin and stupefied 
with opiates during my father’s short stay 
on the island; then, guided by Vangas, 
they carried me, literally carried me, for I 
was too weak to walk, to the shore where 
there was a boat in waiting, and rowed me 
out to a steamer bound for La Guayra. 
Then Vangas purchased a small house in a 
desolate valley among the mountains south 
of Caraccas, twenty-five or thirty miles from 
that place, I should say. There I was kept 
prisoner until last October; I was well 
treated: had plenty to eat and drink, and 
freedom to wander where I chose so long 
as one of the negroes could see me. The 
country was almost deserted by white peo- 
ple, and never had been visited by a chance 
tourist ; probably I was the first Englishman 
ever seen there.”’ 
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‘¢ What was to be gained by keeping you 
there?”’ asked Carleton. “I can’t under- 
stand it.” 

‘* Vangas didn’t want to be hung. His 
daughter, he knew, would never bear wit- 
ness against him ; perjury would be as noth- 
ing to her compared with her father’s life ; 
the negroes’ testimony would have no 
weight even if they had dared to give it, 
which they had not courage to do; Vangas 


assured them that he would kill them if they | 


did, and they believed him, for he regarded 
a negro as of about the same value as a 
monkey. With me out of the way, there 
was no witness.”’ 

‘* Didn’t Gardia’s family search for him? 
When he was not to be found, were there 
no suspicions of foul play ?’’ said Carleton 
in surprise. 

**He was missed; but, as there was no 
apparent reason for his murder, it was at 
last supposed that he had died somewhere, 
unknown, of the fever; it was no uncom- 
mon thing to see a corpse alone by the 
wayside during that season of pestilence. 
No one knew of our quarrel; so, after my 
supposed burial, it seemed but natural that 
my widow and her father should have gone 
away.”’ 

‘* Did Vangas expect to keep you in that 
prison for the next thirty or forty years? 
Did he not think that you might escape ?’’ 

‘*Oh, yes; but he counted upon death 
as my deliverer ; he chose a most unhealthy 
locality, but 1 was possessed of too good a 
constitution to be gotten rid of so easily. 
He knew that I had neither money nor 
jewels, not so much as a watch; and he 
took good care to tell my jailors that upon 
no account must I so much as see paper, 
pens, or pencil. I rarely saw any one but 
Benita’s sons, for they told every one that | 
was insane, and the natives have a supersti- 
tious horror of lunatics and idiots. At last 
death did come to my relief, but not in the 
way that Vangas anticipated; one of my 
captors was killed during a thunder-storm 
about six months ago, and the other, who 
was at best only half-alive, died of cholera 
in October. The breath was hardly out of 
the poor creature’s body before I made my 
escape ; I was cautious enough to stain my 
face, neck, and hands as brown as I could 
with juices of leaves and with powered clay, 
until I got to more civilized regions, I had 
to beg my bread for days, and I must say 
that those half-civilized creatures were 


invariably ready to aid me, not only to 
share their scanty fare with me, but more 
15* 








than once the owner of a mule invited me 
to ride an hour or two on his beast. At 
last I got to Caraccas, and there I found 
an American merchant, who, whether he 
believed my tale or not (I can’t blame him 
much if he didn’t), gave me money enough 
to get to St. Thomas. There I found 
friends and heard from my family; and, as 
it was too late in December for me to get 
to England by Christmas, I hastened here 
—wish I had made a little more haste.’’ 

“Why, do you suspect that your wife 
knew anything about your being still alive? 
Perhaps Vangas told her you were dead, in 
the hope that she might marry again, ani 
marry a rich man,’’ suggested Mrs. Max- 
well. 

‘*Unfortunately, your kind charity is 
groundless. Vangas would never run such 
a risk: his own neck would be in too much 
danger ; for if his daughter ever committed 
bigamy—that is, if she was ever accused of 
bigamy, for with him it is not the wrong 
deed that is appalling, but the being foun 
out—it would be ten chances to one that 
he would be indicted for Gardia’s murder. 
No, Tomasita was kept thoroughly posted ; 
for I found a letter from Benita, only a day 
or two before I escaped, in which she gave 
her son various messages from her mistress 
relative to his care of me, and there was a 
postscript in Tomasita’s handwriting charg- 
ing him to be especially watchful of me in 
future. Of course, I can now understand 
the reason for that.’’ 

‘* When was the letter written ?”’ 

‘In September sometime ; I forget the 
day.” 

‘* What are you going to do about seeing 
her?’’ asked Mrs. Maxwell. 

‘*What shall I do? Walk in suddenly 
on her?’’ 

‘*T think it will be better for her to come 
here.”’ 

‘*So doI,”’ exclaimed Carleton. ‘‘ There 
are still a few guests in the parlors, and 
this room is so far at the back of the house 
that, if Tomasita should scream or make a 
fuss of any sort, no one could hear her.’’ 

Maxwell summoned a servant and told 
him to ask Benita to come to the door; 
when Benita came, he stepped into the hall, 
and said : 

‘* Benita, tell your mistress that I would 
like to see her here on some final business 
—and find Mr. Ormsby, and tell him to 
come too.” 

It suddenly occurred to him that a law- 
yer’s services might eventually be needed, 
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and that it would be as well to have one 
conversant with all the details from the 
very outset. 

‘*Mr. Ormsby is in the library with my 
mistre-s and. her father.” 

‘*Her father? Mr. Vangas ?”’ 

‘Yes. Did you not know that she 
expected him ?”’ 

‘*No, indeed, J did not. However, I 
am very glad he is here; he has arrived at 
a most opportune moment.’’ 

Benita instinctively felt that there was 
something wrong, and answered, looking 
anxiously and interrogatively into his face; 

‘*Would it not have been better if he 
had arrived this morning ?” 

** Perhaps it would, then he could have 
given his daughter away himself. When 
did he reach New York ?” 

‘* Yesterday morning,’ 
sured by his manner. 
on to meet him.’’ 

**Rarrett! When? What for?’’ 

“Saturday night. My mistress sent 
him.” 

**Oh!’’ exclaimed he. ‘‘ Well, go bring 
them here ; bring Barrett, too, if he is here.” 


said Benita, reas- 
“Mr. Barrett went 


CHAPTER XIV. 

WHEN Tomasita received her father’s 
message, she exhibited no surprise, for, of 
course, she felt none, and walked as calmly 
to the library as if nothing unusual had 
occurred, 

“Well, yourg woman, a smart trick you 
have played, haven’t you ?’’ was Vangas’s 
only salutation. 

Tomasita embraced him warmly, and, 
after kissing hima dozen times, said merrily : 

**Wasn’t I cunning? I sent Barrett to 
meet you on purpose to keep you away 
until all was over; I knew you would be 
sure to object if you got here before the 
wedding.”’ 

‘*Didn’t you get my telegram ?”’ asked 
he eagerly. ‘* Didn’t you understand it ?” 

‘*Why,of courseI did! You meant that 
Chico was dead, and that there was no one 
to watch Arthur.” 

“*T said he was free, didn’t I?” 

“ Yes, but what of it? He is miles away.” 

“Tomasita Vangas, are you a fool ?’’ he 
asked in such a stern tone that the girl was 
alarmed. 

**Js there any danger ?’’ she cried. 

‘Danger, you idiot! There is never 
more to be anything else for you and me 
while that man lives.” 

** He is good-natured, papa !”’ 





*€ Yes, more so than most men, I grant 
you ; but the treatment he has received at 
our hands would embitter St. John.” 

**T didn’t do it.”’ 

‘*Do you know what you have done? 
You’ ve committed bigamy, and are likely to 
be sent to prison! Hush !’’ continued he, 
laying his hand on her mouth to stifle a 
shriek. ‘* We must not have people rush- 
ing in here. Stop your screaming and col- 
lect your senses; tell me, if you can, what 
possessed you to persist in this insane mar- 
riage ?” 

‘* Maxwell is immensely wealthy; I have 
now, in my own possession, fifty thousand 
dollars.’’ 

“* Where is it ?”” 

“Ormsby has it for me; I can get it at 
an instant’s notice.’’ 

‘*Ormsby? Who.is he?’’ asked Vangas 
suspiciously. 
‘* My lawyer—an awfully smart man.”’ 

‘Qh, yes; that Barrett fellow spoke of 
him.”’ 

‘« Barrett and Ormsby are partners.”’ 

‘“« But, Tomasita, what will you do when 
Arthur Haldane appears, as he is sure to 
do?” 

‘© Oh, I’ve fixed that. I shall shriek and 
scream, pretend I think it is his ghost, and 
then deny that it is him at all.’’ 

‘* By Jove! I never thought of that.’’ 

‘*In the meantime, I’ve got the money, 
safe and sound. And then, perhaps, he 
will never live to get here. But tell me, 
how did you hear of Chico’s death ?”’ 

‘When I failed to receive his usual letter, 
I went, post haste, to Venezuela and found 
that he was dead ; then I went down to 
Caraccas, and after a good deal of trouble 
learned that Haldane had never even been 
heard of; this reassured me, and I went 
home quite easy in mind ; but three or four 
days before I sailed I went over to St. 
Thomas, and heard, from people who knew 
him well, that he was there and was about 
sailing for England. I lost no time in get- 
ting here, you may be sure, and was very 
glad that I had already made all arrange- 
ments for visiting you. His return to life 
had made a tremendous stir in St. Thomas,” 

‘*Did he tell anything. where he had 
been, or—or anything else ?”” 

‘* No, luckily for your plan, he was quite 
dumb on the subject; wouldn’t answer a 
single question. ‘The negroes, more espe- 
cially the old Haldane servants, were sure 
he was a ghost.”’ 

** Has he reached England yet ?”’ 
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‘*No, the steamer that he was going on 
would not leave until the 2oth, I believe. 
It is deuced lucky—no, deuced unlucky for 
you that the people in St. Thomas didn’t 
know that the Haldanes had left you here 
when they returned to England ’’ 

** Why unlucky ?”’ 

**T am afraid your plan of denying him | 
will fall through, that’s all.’’ 

‘* How can this person prove that he is 
the man he purports to be? Whosaw him 
carried away? Chico and his brother are 
dead ; Benita knows you will kill her as 
you threatened if she dares to say a word ; 
who else is there that can prove that it 
was not Haldane who filled poor Felipe’s 
coffin ?”’ 

‘*No one that I know of, yet I tremble 
for the future. However, there’s nothing 
else for either you or me. Let me caution 
you at the very outset, Tomasita, never so 
much as whisper to Benita or me that you 
believe this to be Haldane; we must not 
allude to it even in the strictest privacy, for 
walls have ears. We must always be on 
our guard, for one unwary word will ruin 
us. Of course, Benita’s sons died of yel- 
low fever. Now remember!” 

‘*T will. Your caution is a wise one.”’ 

‘Moreover, we must pretend to take 
Ormsby into our confidence, for otherwise 
they—he and Barrett—will be sure to think 
that Haldane’s being alive is why I was so 
anxious to prevent the marriage.”’ 

‘* Ormsby is still here ; had we not better 
see him ?” 

‘« By all means ; the sooner we begin de- 
fenses the better. Send for him at once, 
and let me do all the talking, unless he or 
I ask you a direct question.”’ 

Ormsby was summoned, and came with- 
out delay, supposing that he was to be pre- 
sented to Vangas, and perhaps be instructed 
to turn Tomasita’s dowry over to him. 
He was therefore very much surprised to 
hear Vangas sav, with but little preface: 

‘*Mr. Ormsby, I understand you are a 
very able lawyer, so I come to you for ad- 
vice. My daughter’s first husband was, as 
you doubtless know, heir to a large fortune, 
Some fellow, who resembles him very 
strongly,—at least so the people in St. 
Thomas say,—has come forward and pro- 
claims himself to be Arthur Haldane ; says 
that a young Cuban named Felipe Gardia, 
an old friend of mine whom I loved like'a 
son and always hoped would marry Toma- 
sita, was killed by me and buried under 
Haldane’s name.’’ 


‘‘What was that for? The murder, I 


| mean ?” 


‘‘T didn’t hear that; I had no time to 
get full details, as I did not hear it until the 
day before I left St. Thomas.’’ 
** Where is this Tichborne claimant ?” 
‘He went to England, | believe; so, if 
| he can succeed in deceiving his parents,— 
| such things have been,—he will take the 
| Culverwell property away from my little 

grandson, and, which is more important, 
| will nullify Tomasita’s recent marriage— 
| prove her an unintentional bigamist, in 
| fact.”” - 

‘* That is awkward! The marriage ought 
to have been postponed.’’ 

“I don’t see why; the fellow is an im- 
postor; even if he satisfies the English 
courts and gets the money, he has got to 
prove his case here before he can claim 
Tomasita.’’ 

‘* And prove his accusation against you— 
the accusation of murder, I mean—before 
the West Indian judges; this he must do 
before any English lawyer will take up his 
case.’”’ 

Ormsby began his sentence lightly, as it 
only carrying out an argument; but when 
an almost imperceptible change passed over 
Vangas’s face at the word ‘‘ murder’’ he 
finished it emphatically ; for, though he had 
no faith in Haldane’s resurrection from the 
dead, he suspected that the young man 
whom Vangas ‘‘ loved like a son” had not 
died a natural death. 

‘“*Of course, of course. If he can,’’ 
answered Vangas, with a glance at Toma- 
sita. 

** Where does this man say he has been 
all these years?” asked Ormsby, observant 
of the glances that had passed between 
father and daughter. He knewthere must 
be some truth in this tale told by Haldane’s 
ghost, for he did not for a moment believe 
that it was Haldane, and he wanted to sift 
matters as rapidly as possible. 

‘* Says he has been kept prisoner some- 
where in South America,” 

‘*By whom?” 

** By me, of course.’ 

“Oh, pshaw! You can easily prove an 
alibi. But, in the meantime, what steps do 
you propose to take ?”’ 

** None whatever, unless he makes some 
claims. Why should 1?” 

‘* True, it is his place to make the first 
move. You will tell Maxwell ?”’ 

** No, I think not.”’ 

‘*No? Will he not hear it some day? 
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If I may advise, I would say, speaking as 
your lawyer i 

‘*Excuse me, sir,’? answered Vangas 
haughtily, “‘ we have not asked your advice.” 

At this moment, Benita, who had seen 
her master almost as soon as he entered the 
house, came to the door and delivered 
Carleton’s message. 

‘* Ah! Something about the settlements, 
perhaps,’’ said Ormsby, swallowing his 
anger at Vangas’s lofty rejection of the 
advice which he had requested a moment 
before. 

As the trio entered the smoking-room, 
Haldane was hidden from view by the open 
door. Maxwell placed seats for them, and 
then closed the door, when Haldane sud- 
denly turned and faced them. 

‘‘ Arthur!” shrieked Tomasita, turning 
whiter than the dress she wore and falling 
back in her chair as if about to faint. 

Much as she disliked the girl, Mrs. Max- 
well pitied her, her terror and dismay were 
so genuine, and pouring out a glass of the 
wine that stood upon the table almost forced 
it between her pallid lips. She chafed the 
trembling hands, and kept whispering, 
‘Don’t be afraid ; he will not harm you.” 

At sight of her, ard hearing Vangas cry, 
**Oh, my God !’’ when his eyes fell upon 
the stranger, Ormsby comprehended the 
whole situation. This was the man of 
whom Vangas had just been speaking, but 
instead of being an impostor who could 
easily be uncloaked it was indeed Haldane 
himself. Instead of going to England, as 
Vangas had supposed, he had come directly 
to his wife, and had thus taken her and her 
father unawares. 

‘*¢ And this,”’ said he to himself, ‘‘ is why 
she was so anxious to hasten the wedding 
and to prevent her father’s untimely ar- 
rival, She intended to secure Maxwell's 
money, and with it screen her father from 
punishment for the murder of that young 
Cuban, and perhaps buy the silence of wit- 
nesses who would prove Haldane’s identity. 
A sharp game and a venturesome one! 
She will, of course, wish to retain me as 
her counsel and pay me with Maxwell’s 
money—money to which she has no more 
right than I have, for it was settled only 
on his wife, and there is no such person. 
My course is not left open to doubt; I 
must return this fifty thousand to Maxwell.”” 

Ormsby was convinced that Haldane had 
right on his side, but such a trifle would 
have had little influence with him if Van- 
gas could advance money enough to silence 





objectionable witnesses and recompense 
him for the trouble and risk of such a case. 
It would not have been the first time that 
he had triumphantly won his suit when he 
well knew that his client deserved the full 
rigor of the law. But here was a compli- 
cated affair. By using, or allowing Toma- 
sita to use, Maxwell's money, he would have 
a triple cause to establish: he would be 
compelled to clear Vangas from the charge 
of murder, to prove Haldane an impostor, 
and to satisfy a jury that Tomasita was 
legally Maxwell’s wife. If he failed to 
settle her right to Maxwell’s name, then 
he would be open to the charge of using 
Maxwell’s money unlawfully, for, of course, 
Tomasita had no right to touch it before 
her position was clearly defined. More 
than that, Maxwell was well known in Bos- 
ton, and Haldane’s uncle and cousin were 
men of high standing in commercial as 
well as social circles. Therefore the judge 
and jury would be apt to be prejudiced in 
their favor from the outset; the others 
were West Indians, and Vangas’s face— 
dark, cold, treacherous-looking—would be 
strongly against them. 

It took Ormsby but a few seconds to 
mentally review the situation. By habit as 
well as nature he could see all the strong 
and weak points of an argument while 
most men were waiting to hear the whole 
story told. 

‘** You didn’t expect to see me here, did 
you ?” said Haldane, looking first at his 
guilty wife and then at her father. 

At the sound of his voice Tomasita 
trembled, and a ghastlier hue overspread 
her face; she could not speak. Vangas 
involuntarily said: 

‘*N-o.”’ 

This appeared to rouse Tomasita. Start- 
ing to her feet so suddenly that she knocked 
the glass out of Mrs. Maxwell’s hand and 
sent its ruby contents in a stream down the 
front of her rich white dress, where they 
left a murderous stain, she cried : 

‘Then you are not a ghost, but a man. 
Who are you who so strongly resemble the 
dead ?” 

** Nonsense, Tomasita. 

“T do not.” 

‘* Do you mean to say that you have for- 
gotten me, your husband, so soon ?” 

“You? You are no husband of mine; 
I have but one,’’ answered Tomasita, step- 
ping gracefully to Carleton’s side and slip- 
ping her hand through his arm, ‘‘ and this 
is he.”’ 


You know me.’’ 
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Carleton shook off her hand, and ex- 
claimed : 

‘*Excuse me, I am not your husband. 
His reappearance,” pointing to Haldane, 
‘*makes the marriage ceremony that we 
went through a few hours ago null and 
void—totally invalid.” 

‘*Good Heavens! You don’t credit that 
fellow’s tale, do you ?’’ asked Vangas, now 
himself again. ‘‘I heard in St. Thomas 
that there was a man going about proclaim- 
ing himself to be Arthur Haldane, but I 
never supposed he would dare to confront 
us, though I admit there is a wonderful 
likeness. You see you did not know poor 
Haldane i 

“T didn’t!’’ cried Carleton. ‘ You 
are mistaken ; I knew and loved him well.”’ 

‘*Where did you ever see him?’’ asked 
Vangas scornfully. 

‘*He spent two summers here with his 
aunt, Mrs. Trevifio, just before his mar- 
riage.”’ 

Vangas either did not know or had for- 
gotten this ; at any rate, he had not counted 
on it, and for a few seconds he was discon- 
certed. 

‘*It is no use denying my identity, Mr. 
Vangas,’’ said Haldane, observing his 
momentary hesitancy. ‘‘You see I am 
among friends.”’ 

‘Among Haldane’s friends, yes. But 
that you are Haldane I deny,’ answered 
Vangas. 

‘« Certainly, so do I,’’ echoed Tomasita. 

Mrs. Maxwell, Carleton, and Haldane 
looked at each other in surprise. Now was 
Ormsby’s time; he said: 

‘*Mr. Haldane, I have not a doubt that 
you are the person you represent yourself 
to be, although I have not heard one word 
of your side of the story ; and let me assure 
you, speaking as a lawyer, that you have a 
very strong case.”’ 

‘*Why, Mr. Ormsby!’ cried Tomasita 
reproachfully. 

‘*Sure enough, Ormsby, you are here! 
I beg your pardon for forgetting you, but 
I was so surprised that I thought of nothing 
but Haldane. If Mr. Vangas and Mrs. 
Haldane,”’ said Maxwell, emphasizing the 
latter name, “‘ persist in denying that this 
is Haldane, he will need a lawyer’s help. 
May we retain you as our counsel ?”’ 

Ormsby bowed profoundly as he an- 
swered : 

‘**I shall be very glad to serve you, sir, 
especially as you have such a sure thing 
of it.’” 





‘*Then, Mr. Ormsby, since you turn 
traitor to me,” cried Tomasita angrily, 
‘*be good enough to give me my fifty 
thousand dollars.’’ 

‘* Your fifty thousand dollars !’’ 

‘* Yes, my fifty thousand dollars !’’ 

‘*Pardon me, madame, but I hold no 
money belonging to Mrs. Arthur Haldane ; 
the sum to which you refer was settled on 
Carleton Maxwell’s wife; there is no such 
person, therefore the money reverts to the 
donor.’’ 

‘*T am his wife.” 

‘* Prove it, and the money is yours.”’ 

‘*T claim that money, and you are the 
one to prove that it isn’t mine.’’ 

‘Oh, no! That would be trying to 
prove a negative. If you can convince us 
that Mr. Haldane is not Mr. Haldane, then 
we agree that you are Mrs. Maxwell; at 
present we deny it. We claim, also, that 
the Culverwell property belongs to us and 
not to your little son, and we intend to 
take immediate steps to obtain possession 
of it, do we not ?’’ And so saying, Ormsby 
glanced inquiringly at Haldane, who re- 
plied : 

“Certainly wedo! I didn’t know, how- 
ever, that the old lady was dead, It is a 
pity to say anything about the property, 
isn’t it? My boy would be my heir, any 
way.”’ 

‘Very proper feeling, Mr. Haldane, but 
it is quite necessary for you to claim it; 
in asserting your right to it you also assert 
that this lady is your wife and not Max- 
well’s ; that Maxwell is a bachelor, and his 
reputed wife a bigamist ; that Vangas is a 
murderer, and that you were unlawfully 
abducted and kept in durance. Quite a 
strong count, gentleman !’’ was Ormsby’s 
triumphant reply. 

‘* Where is the money you speak of, and 
how came Tomasita to have so much ?” 
asked Haldane. 

Ormsby explained that it was,the dowry 
settled by Maxwell upon his wife; that 
Tomasita had requested him, as her lawyer, 
to receive it from Maxwell’s lawyers and 
keep it until she demanded it, and that he 
had asked Carleton’s mother to look it up 
in some safe place until he was ready to 
return to town. 

‘* All this is very fine talk,’’ Vangas 
began in a firm, decided manner, ‘ but it 
is only talk as yet. Until this person 
establishes himself as a legal representative 
of my dead son-in-law (for possibly he may 
succeed in so doing, juries are queer bodies 
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in all countries, and the Haldanes are rich), 
until the law proclaims him to be a Hal- 
dane, I look upon you, Mr. Maxwell, as my 
daughter’s husband, and af 

** Oh, come, Vangas, that’s all bosh, and 
you know it !’’ interrupted Ormsby. ‘‘ This 
thing has gone far enough.”’ 

** Not so far as it will, however,’’ replied 
Vangas, but not in so emphatic a tone as 
he had previously spoken. 

‘*Then you persist in your statement 
that this gentleman,’’ said Ormsby, laying 
his hand on Haldane’s arm, “ is not Arthur 
Haldane?” 

‘* Certainly I do.’’ 

‘* And you, Mrs. Haldane, do you agree 
with your father ?”’ 

“5 éa.” 

“And you still affirm that Haldane died 
of yellow fever four years ago?” 

** Of course I do,’’ answered Vangas and 
Tomasita simultaneously. 

‘*Then I accuse you, Mrs. Haldane, of 
bigamy; and you, Mr. Vangas, of the 
murder of—what was his name, Mr. Hal- 
dane?’’ 

‘** Felipe Gardia, second son of Carlos 
Gardia.”’ 

** Of the murder of Felipe Gardia. Here- 
after all intercourse between you and my 
clients will be by proxy. I represent 
Messrs. Haldane and Maxwell; what lawyer 
will you employ ?’’ 

Vangas looked at his daughter for instruc- 
tions; she answered : 

‘*We will employ your partner, Mr. 
Barrett.”’ 

“No, Mrs. Haldane, you cannot employ 
my partner; I have already espoused your 
opponent’s cause, and Mr. Barrett cannot 
represent you while he is my partner; if 
he chooses to break his contract with me, 
he is free to do so, by forfeiting a heavy 
sum of money, which, of course, he will 
look to you to pay.’’ 

As Ormsby began to speak, Maxwell ieft 
the room. It had suddenly occurred to 
him to bring Benita into Haldane’s pres- 
ence before her master or his daughter had 
an opportunity to tell her of his arrival. 

He found the old woman walking up and 
down the hall with little Arthur; the 
moment she saw him she exclaimed : 

“Something has happened! What is it?” 

‘* Come and see,’’ replied Maxwell, with 
a smile, as he opened the smoking-room 
door. 

The sudden opening of the door attracted 
the attention of all within the room, so 
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that Mrs. Maxwell and Ormsby were look- 
ing directly at Benita when she caught sight 
of Haldane. 

“©Oh, Mr. Arthur, you here !’’ cried she, 
and before Vangas could put into execution 
his evident intention of clapping his hand 
over her mouth Maxwell had his arm ina 
firm grip, and held him at arm’s length 
from Benita, who continued, ‘‘ Don’t blame 
me! I begged my mistress not to marry 
again. I told her you would be sure to 
escape some day !” 

‘*So you have bribed her, have you?’’ 
cried Vangas, glaring at Benita with venom 
in his eyes. ‘I will pay her!’’ 

“No, you will not!’’ exclaimed Haldane. 
** You are in a free country, and you dare 
not touch her. A black woman’s life is as 
precious as a white woman’s, according to 
the laws of Massachusetts; you would be 
hung for murdering her as surely as if she 
were a princess.’”’ 

** Yes, don’t be alarmed, Benita, you are 
safe here,’’ added Maxwell to the frightened 
woman. ‘‘ Tell the truth if ever any one 
questions you, and no one shall harm you.” 

In the meantime, Haldane had taken his 
boy, the child whom he had never seen, 
into his arms and was busy with caresses 
and kisses. 

‘*Of course, now that you have your 
boy, Mr. Haldane, you will retain him in 
your custody; you are his legal guardian,” 
suggested Mr. Ormsby. ‘*‘ What do you 
intend to do now, Mrs. Haldane ?’”’ 

It had not escaped Ormsby’s notice that 
Tomasita had not objected to that name; 
but he made no allusion to it, although he 
wondered that she did not reject it. 

** To what do you refer?’’ 

‘*T mean, where do you and your father 
intend to reside ?”’ 

‘Here, of course; with my husband.” 

‘*] expect to go to England on Satur- 
day,’’ answered Haldane, speaking directly 
to Tomasita for the first time since her 
appearance, so your residence here with me 
will be brief.”’ 

**T do not allude to you, sir; I say that 
I shall remain here, in this house, with my 
husband, Carleton Maxwell.” 

‘No, no, madame! Excuse me for ap- 
pearing inhospitable, but my house is not 
of necessity the home of Arthur Haldane’s 
wife. As for myself, I am no woman’s 
husband.”’ 

‘* Do you mean to turn her out ?”’ asked 
Vangas insolently. 

‘* Yes, if she bases her request to remain 
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on the empty marriage ceremony of a few 
hours ago. She has no right whatever 
here,’’ answered Maxwell firmly. “ Arthur 
Haldane, Ais wife, his child, and his father- 
in-law are welcome to remain here forever.”’ 

‘*In the meantime, I invite you to re- 
main until to-morrow,’’ said Mrs. Maxwell 
kindly. ‘‘ A night’s rest will perhaps en- 
able you to see your way more clearly. 
Mrs. Haldane’s trunks are all here, too, 
and a move of any sort to-night would be 
inconvenient. Arthur, you will stay, too, 
will you not? Cushing Elms is full; since 
their loss of property, the Trevifios have 
been taking boarders.’’ 

‘*In that case, perhaps it will be a little 
inconvenient for me to go there, so I will 
accept your hospitality withthanks. I will 
go over and see the family and get my lug- 
gage and return here; you will come with 
me, Carl, and tell me all the news. I did 
not know they had had pecuniary troubles,” 
said Arthur rising and proceeding to gather 
up overcoat, hat, and gloves. 

“Yes, I want a little talk with you before 
you see them,” answered Maxwell, ringing 
the bell. 

‘¢ And I must go back to town. Before 
I go, Mrs. Haldane, let me give you a hint. 
If you persist in denying Mr. Haldane’s 
existence, you are sure of a few years in 
State’s prison and your father’s life will pay 
for Gardia’s. Confess that he is your hus- 
band, and even if the case should be 
brought into court, which we may avert, 
your youth and good looks will easily per- 
suade judge and jury that your crime was 
an unintentional one, especially if we bring 
forward no proof to the contrary. As for 
you, Mr. Vangas, if your son-in-law were 
alive, perhaps he could explain that murder 
so that your sentence would be lightened, 
eh, Haldane ?” 

‘* Yes, Gardia was really killed in self- 
defense.’’ 

** And no one but Haldane can swear to 
that. Good-night, ladies! Good-night 
gentlemen! I will see you to-morrow.”’ 
And Ormsby took his leave. 

During his speech to Tomasita, a servant 
had answered Maxwell's summons and was 
told to bring his hat and overcoat. 

‘“‘T am going over to Mr. Trevifio’s, 
Sam,’’ said Maxwell to the man when he 
returned with the coat, *‘ this gentleman 
and I, and it may be late when we return ; 
you sit up for us, and let my mother go to 
bed—I know you are tired out, mother.’ 

‘Beg pardon, sir, but—but the train 


goes in half an hour,”’ said the servant in 
surprise. 

‘*Train? What train?” 

‘* My son has changed his plans,’’ inter- 
posed Mrs, Maxwell quickly, ‘‘and does 
not leave to-night. We have had some un- 
expected guests arrive which detains him.” 

**I should think so!” soliloquized the 
servant, as he left the room. ‘‘ The bride 
sits alone in a corner looking anything but 
amiable ; her father looks crosser than she 
does; Mrs. Maxwell is more smiling than 
I’ve seen her for many a day; Benita is 
scared to death; that good-looking stranger 
kissing little Arthur and then taking my 
master over to Cushing Elms, where he never 
goes ; and all this instead of a wedding- 
journey! There is something queer about 
the whole affair.’’ 


CHAPTER XV. 

In spite of Daisy’s dreams, no interrup- 
tion occurred when Haldane Trevifio asked 
the usual questions before pronouncing 
Carleton Maxwell and Tomasita Haldane 
man and wife, and when the Trevifio family 
returned to Cushing Elms it was with the 
full conviction that those two were one 
flesh until death did them part ; for no one 
suspected that life, Arthur Haldane’s life, 
was to part them more speedily and more 
effectually than the ‘fell sergeant, Death’’ 
ever could do. 

Sturtevant had heard of Daisy’s engage- 
ment to Carl Maxwell, and he feared that 
some lingering tenderness for her former 
lover was the reason why she had not said 
an immediate and unhesitating (if not a 
grateful) word of acceptance when he asked 
her to marry him. Her refusal, and then 
her hesitating consent to think of his offer 
four weeks longer, were a blow to his vanity ; 
but he fancied that when Maxwell was once 
out of the way she would think better of it 
and accept him. He was not alone in this 
opinion, for those who knew her best, Mrs. 
‘Trevifio and Carlota, feared that she might 
consent to marry him rather than give Mrs. 
Grundy a chance to say that she was eat- 
ing her heart out on account of another 
woman’s husband. 

If Sturtevant had waited patiently until 
the four weeks had fully expired, and if 
Haldane had never come to life, perhaps 
he might have won his suit ; but he was not 
used to waiting for anything he wanted, 
and he spoke again of his love when he 
had accompanied the Trevifio family back 





to Cushing Elms. He had seen his rival 
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pass into another’s keeping ; he stood be- 
side Daisy when she offered her congratu- 
lations to the bride and received sweetly- 
spoken insults instead, and, watching her 
closely through it all, was so deceived by 
her calmness that he told himself she surely 
loved Maxwell no longer, and he would be 
successful. But to his words of tender- 
ness Daisy turned a deaf ear; she was so 
decided in her refusal to say anything but 
the undesired zo, or to hold the question 
open for even one day longer, that Sturte- 
vant was compelled to go home with the 
uncomfortable certainty that he was a re- 
jected lover. 

Witnessing Carl’s marriage had an effect 
on Daisy which was the exact reverse of 
that anticipated by Sturtevant ; instead of 
steeling her heart, it opened the old wounds 
afresh, and her apparent calmness was but 
the outward sign that she was laying aside 
forever all hopes of married life and love. 
She could not change her lovers as she did 
her ribbons. 

When the wedding festivities were over 
and the wedding fineries laid aside, Daisy 
dressed herself ina robe that she had never 
worn but once, and that a few days after 
her engagement to Carleton. When she 


appeared in it, he expressed his disapproval, 


and that was enough to condemn it forever 
in her eyes, although every one else had 
admired it exceedingly ; it was a dark-green 
silk polonaise and underskirt, elaborately 
and very tastefully trimmed with a pale 
yellow-green, and was as becoming to its 
owner as any dress in her wardrobe, yet it 
had been cast aside for months. 

About seven o’clock in the evening Car- 
lota and Daisy went up-stairs to see that all 
the toys, books, and candies were ready 
for the little stockings, for Felix’s children 
had come to spend Christmas at the old 
home. Annie soon followed them, and the 
three were so busy that they heard nothing 
of the commotion caused by Arthur Hal- 
dane when he suddenly appeared in the 
little parlor where Mr. and Mrs, Treviiio, 
Felix, and the children were assembled ; 
they did not even hear the scream that his 
aunt uttered when her eyes fell upon the 
guest so totally unexpected, yet so wel- 
come. 

Daisy chanced to be the first of the 
three to go down-stairs. As she descended 
the last flight of broad, crimson-covered 
steps, Carl came out into the hall. Some 
one had suggested that the girls ought to 





be sent for, and, as he was sitting next the | 


bell, he volunteered to summon a servant. 
The bell was out of order,—Felix’s baby 
had been playing with it,—so Carl started 
to call some one, and, as he did so, his ear 
caught the rustle of silken garments, and 
with one glance up the stairs he stood still, 
waiting for the nearer approach of his 
beloved. He stood by the newel, directly 
under the lighted chandelier, with up- 
turned, expectant face and eager eyes, and, 
as he looked at Daisy, he said to himself, 
‘* How beautiful she is! How true she 
looks! Is there a fairer picture in the 
world ?”’ 

And, as Daisy saw him, she was so taken 
by surprise that she for one instant forgot 
the events of the just-ended day ; seeing 
his dear face with the old lover-like smile 
—the smile that had been so long banished 
—beaming from mouth and eyes, she won- 
dered if she was dreaming. Then aglance 
at his costume recalled the wedding, and 
she asked herself, ‘* What can be the mat- 
ter?” 

‘* Daisy,’’ exclaimed he, holding out his 
hand as soon as she got nearly down the 
staircase, “‘are you engaged to Sturte- 
vant ?”’ 

His question was so eager and so un- 
looked-for that she involuntarily answered, 
‘* No, indeed,’’ and surrendered her hand 
to his warm grasp. 

‘* Are you in love with him? Oh, Daisy, 
you cannot be! It is such a little while 
since a 

** You forget yourself, sir,’’ cried she, 
suddenly remembering the present as he 
thus recalled the past, and flushing to her 
temples with mingled anger and grief as 
she abruptly withdrew her hand from his. 

‘¢ Wait a moment,’’ he pleaded, laying 
his hand on her arm to detain her as she 
turned towards the parlor door; “there 
are so many people in there. Just one 
word, Daisy.’’ 

‘* Not one word in that tone, Mr. Max- 
well, from Tomasita Haldane’s husband.’’ 

**Oh, I forgot; you don’t know. Iam 
not her husband, Daisy ; I am a free man,”’ 
cried he exultingly. 

‘*What do you mean? I saw you mar- 
ried this morning.”’ 

‘*Empty words! They were of no value, 
for Arthur Haldane is alive and in this 
house.” 

‘¢ Arthur — Haldane —alive!” repeated 
she slowly; and then she said to herself, 
“Can Carl have lost his reason ?”’ 

**T don’t wonder you look incredulous. 
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Come, I will prove my statement,’”’ an- 
swered Maxwell, and was about to open the 
door, when Annie and Carlota came run- 
ning down the stairs. 

‘¢ What has happened, Carl ?”’ cried Car- 
lota. ‘Is your mother ill ?” 

‘*Or your bride ?”’ asked Annie, a little 
viciously. 

‘Thank God I have no bride, Mrs, 
Felix!’’ replied he so earnestly that his 
hearers stood still upon the stairs in dumb 
amazement, 

‘* He says that Arthur Haldane is alive 


doubting explanation. 

Hearing voices in the hall,—Carleton’s 
words to Daisy and her replies had been in 
a subdued tone,—Arthur Haldane came out 
of the parlor, followed by his aunt and 
uncle, just in time to catch Daisy’s sen- 
tence. 

“ec He 
quietly. 

And, with a cry of delight, Carlota 
bounded into her cousin’s open arms; 
there was no denial of his identity here. 
Even Annie and Daisy embraced him as if 
he were a long-lost brother, and he, nothing 
loath, kissed the beaming trio over and 
over again. 

As the group turned towards the parlor 
again, Carl laid his hand on Daisy’s arm, 
and with gentle force, scarcely needed, 
drew her a little way down the now- 
deserted hall. When the door closed on 
the others, he said : 

‘*Oh, Daisy, answer my question now. 
Have you given any promise to Sturtevant ? 
Haldane told me some time ago that you 
were engaged, and but for that I would 
have risked Tomasita’s Wrath, the world’s 
scorn, everything, and would have begged 
you to forgive me before it was too late. 
Is it true? Do you care for him ?” 

‘‘Why do you ask?” Daisy inquired. 
She was so happy that she was quite willing 
to tease her lover a little. 

‘*You know why I ask,” answered he, 
putting his arm around her and drawing 
her close to him. ‘I love you too well to 
risk another moment’s misery, and if you 
are the same Daisy that you were you will 
be pitiful and give me another chance ; for 
I did love you all the time, my darling. 
That woman ia 

But Daisy interrupted him by saying, 
with a shiver, ‘‘ Don’t speak of her. 1 
hate her.”’ 

Carl asked no more questions about 

VoL. XIX.—16 


tells 


the truth,’’ said Arthur 








Sturtevant. Bending his head, he pressed 
his lips on Daisy’s, and with one long, 
heartful kiss he felt himself restored to 
earthly paradise. 

The reunited lovers had little opportun- 
ity then for explanations. Approaching 
footsteps and voices brought them to the 
consciousness that the hall was rather a 
public place for displays of affection, and 
they turned towards the parlor. Daisy 
said : 

‘*Am I awake, Carl? Did I really see 


| Arthur Haldane ?”’ 
and here—in this house,”” was Daisy’s | 


‘*Indeed you did, and there is no doubt 


| that it is he ; coming over here he was talk- 


ing of old times—and, by the way, almost 
the first person he spoke of after his arrival 
here was you.”’ 

‘*Mer?”’ 

**Yes; he came here direct from the 
station, and the girl who opened the door 
told him that the whole family had gone to 
my wedding; so he hurried to my house, 
and said he had come to present his con- 
gratulations. ‘ Whoisthe bride? Any one 
whom I know? That pretty little Kenrick 
girl?’ Ibelieve those were his very words. 
But come and hear his adventures ; you will 
like his wife—no longer his widow, thank 
Heaven !—less than ever.’’ 

And again Arthur told his strange story 
to listening, credulous ears ; this time there 
were no professed doubters, no one to chal- 
lenge him to prove histale. It would have 
been the veriest skeptic who could nowsay, 
‘* You are not the man you say you are,”’ 
for in the course of conversation he more 
than once alluded to some trifle in the past ; 
asked a question or two about people he 
had known but slightly, and showed such 
a keen remembrance of his two long sum- 
mer visits to his aunt that he would easily 
have convinced any unprejudiced jury. 

And as he talked and they listened many 
were the glances cast at Carleton and Daisy 
as they sat side by side, and many were the 
significant smiles exchanged. So far as 
those two were concerned, Tomasita had 
failed utterly just as she had apparently 
been crowned victor. Smoothing the folds 
of Daisy’s dress, Carl said in a low tone: 

‘« This is a new dress, isn’t it? I like it 
so much and you look so nice in it ; Toma- 
sita’s reds and yellows have almost blinded 
me.”’ 

Daisy laughed, a sweet and happy laugh, 
as she replied : 

‘*I think they must have blinded you! 
Why, Carl, this is the dress I wore to your 
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house last winter when your Aunt Julia was 
there, and you said then that you thought 
it was ugly, that it reminded you of an 
ailanthus-tree in full bloom so much that 
whenever you looked at it you fancied you 
could smell the sickening odor of ailanthus 
blossoms !”’ 

‘*Did 1?’’ answered Carl, looking down 
into her face with a tender smile in his 
hazel eyes. ‘* Well, I was young and fool- 
ish then ; I’ve learned a great deal lately, 
learned it by experience too, which is the 
surest way. Daisy, I’ve still got your ring ; 
I'll bring it over to-morrow and put it on 
that dear little hand again.”’ 

During the last few seconds Haldane 
Trevifio had entered the room; the first 
thing he saw was Carl Maxwell seated close 
to Daisy, passing his hand over the folds 
of her silken skirts and looking right into 
her answering eyes with an unmistakable 
lover’s look. To say that the young priest 
was disgusted with the pair of them, espe- 
cially with Carl, would not adequately de- 
scribe his feelings ; had he not, a few hours 
ago, united that man in marriage with 
another woman? What was the bride- 
groom doing here? What was Daisy Ken- 
rick thinking of? These thoughts rushed 
rapidly through his mind; then he ex- 
claimed sternly and reprovingly : 

** Carleton Maxwell !’’ . 

“ Haldane Trevifio !’’ cried a voice from 
the other part of the room, whose sound 
caused him to forget the culprits and their 
delinquencies and rush towards his cousin. 

‘* What did Tomasita say when you ap- 
peared ?’’ asked Carlota a liftle later. 

‘* Screamed and turned pale at first, then 
declared that I was an impostor,’’ an- 
swered Arthur. 

‘« An impostor !’’ exclaimed his hearers. 

‘* What induced her to say that ?’’ added 
Felix. ‘ You say she knew you were alive.” 

‘She remembered that I was the sole 
living witness, except herself, of young 
Gardia’s murder, so she defied me to prove 
my own existence.’’ 

‘* Absurd! You have not altered at all. 
If she attempts to defy you, you can try 
her for bigamy,’’ was Mr. Treviiio’s sug- 
gestion. 

‘*So Ormsby told her.’’ 

“ What was he doing there?’’ asked Daisy. 

‘* He has been acting as her lawyer.’’ 

‘*He is a sharp rascal, Arthur; he will 
give you trouble.” 

‘© No, he will not, uncle! He is on our 
side; Carleton has engaged him as our 





lawyer; he almost offered his services, he 
was so sure that we were right. And do 
you know that Tomasita had the impudence 
to demand from Ormsby the money that 
Carl had dowered his wife with !’’ 

** Well, of all things!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 


Trevifio. ‘‘She would actually pick Carl’s 
pocket! She has no more right to it than 
I have.”’ 


‘So Ormsby told her, but she claims it 
on the ground that she is his legal wife, 
that her first husband is dead, and that I 
am nothing to her.”’ 

‘« That is a little awkward for you, Carl ; 
you are neither married nor single until the 
law settles this question. Pity you were 
married so soon,” said Mr. Trevifio. 

**T wouldn’t blame Carl if I were you, 
José,”’ said his wife significantly. “He 
had bad advisers, Arthur, or he would never 
have married her at ail.’’ 

**So she wanted to use Carl’s money to 
prove herself Carl’s wife,” exclaimed Mr. 
Trevifio, trying to turn the conversation. 
** What will she do without it ?” 

‘*Mr. Barrett will espouse her cause for 
nothing, he is so gallant,” was Daisy's 
opinion. 

*¢ So she intended, but he cannot do it; 
Ormsby has taken up our side of the case, 
and his partner can’t oppose him.”’ 

** Sure enough! What does Ormsby ad- 
vise you todo? Claim her as your wife ?”’ 

‘*No, uncle; he advises that I claim the 
Culverwell property and retain sole guar- 
dianship of my poor little boy; if she and 
Vangas resist me, then I shall proceed to 
bring forward my proofs. Ormsby advises 
her to own up and plead that Vangas’s 
crime was committed in self-defense.’’ 

** Was it?” 

‘*Well—yes,” replied Arthur slowly, “ in 
a manner it was. Gardia provoked the 
quarrel, Vangas was in the right, and with 
their hot tempers one of them was sure to 
be killed ; both were armed, and if Vangas 
had not struck just when he did Gardia 
would havedone it. At any rate, my testi- 
mony would save Vangas’s neck.” 

‘*Tt is an involved affair,’’ said Mr. 
Trevifio. 

‘* Yes, father,” added Felix, ‘‘ and awk- 
ward for all concerned. A woman with 
two husbands! One claims her and she 


denies him; she claims the other and he 
denies her.”’ 

“Is there any danger that she can make 
good her claim ?”’ asked Carlota, observant 
of Daisy’s anxious face. 
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‘None at all!’’ cried all the men, 
thereby reassuring the more timid women. 

«Tt will probably be an expensive trial ; 
the property question must be settled in 
England, I suppose; the trial for murder 
will go before the West Indian courts, and 
the bigamy must be proven here,’’ was Mr. 
Trevifio’s remark. 

‘* No matter what it costs, I will advance 
the money,” cried Carleton ; ‘‘ my interests 
and Arthur’s are one, and I'll risk my last 
penny to clear myself and him? You will 
not refuse to marry a poor man, Daisy ?’’ 
added he in an undertone. 

‘* No, my business is in a very prosperous 
condition ; I can afford it.’’ 

And just then, through the clear, frosty 
air, came the sound of St. Philip’s bells 
striking midnight with twelve solemn 
strokes; a pause of a few seconds, and 
Christmas Day was rung in by sturdy, will- 
ing arms, that pealed the joy-bells as 
merrily as if the good news was not nearly 
twenty centuries old. 

‘*A merry Christmas!’ cried one and 
all. And with what special significance 
the words met the ears of both Arthur and 
Carleton ! 

While the Christmas bells were still ring- 
ing, Carleton’s servant, Sam, hastily en- 
tered the room, and said to his master: 

“*If you please, sir, Mrs. Maxwell says 
will you make haste home and bring Mr. 
Haldane and Mr. and Mrs. Treviiio with 
you.’’ 

‘‘ What is the matter? Is my mother 
ill?” cried Carleton, who learned from the 
man’s face rather than from his words that 
something terrible had happened. 

‘*No, sir; but Mrs. Arthur Haldane is 
dead.” 

‘* Dead !”” was the incredulous exclama- 
tion from more than one. 

** Did she ?”’? and Arthur paused in 
his question. 

‘* Committed suicide ; took poison, sir,” 
whispered the man in an awe-struck tone. 

It was true, Tomasita was dead. 

After Arthur and Carleton left them, 
Vangas and his daughter again discussed 
their plan of action. Vangas saw that 
Ormsby was right, that his only chance of 
safety now was in throwing himself on Hal- 
dane’s mercy; and he tried to persuade 
Tomasita to consent to a recognition of her 
husband, but this she angrily refused to do. 

‘* Then I will leave you to think of it. 
Remember, to-night is your last opportu- 
nity, for that lawyer comes to-morrow to 





receive his instructions, and our course 
must be finally decided upon by then; if 
we persist in denying Arthur, we are sure to 
be defeated, for we have no money and he 
is wealthy,’’ was his warning. 

‘*T will give you an answer in the morn- 
ing,’’ said Tomasita sullenly. 

When showed to her room by Mrs. Max- 
well, she refused Benita’s offered aid and 
ordered her to leave her presence, calling 
her an ingrate, a traitor, and other more 
opprobrious names. This grieved the faith- 
ful old woman, but she was compelled to 
obey. 

As soon as she was alone, Tomasita 
locked her door, and began to walk rapidly 
up and down as a caged lioness angrily 
paces her prison. She felt herself utterly 
foiled, hemmed in on every side by bar- 
riers of her own erecting, and her very 
helplessness made her more furious. 

What could she do? If she confessed 
her falsehood, admitted that Haldane was 
true, then she would own herself a delibe- 
rate bigamist, and of course would be tried 
like any common felon. Or if, by dint of 
tears and flatteries and prayers, she could 
prevail on Arthur and Carleton to overlook 
this crime, and with her utter ignorance of 
law she felt sure that that would be almost 
an impossibility, what was to become of 
her? Where and with whom would she 
live? The Maxwells and Trevifios would 
despise her more than ever; the Haldanes 
would probably refuse to receive her or 
treat her with any civility; and as for 
Arthur, could he ever forget her treat- 
ment? What would a few dollars be, if 
she had not a friend in the world? 

But suppose she braved it out, persisted 
in claiming Maxwell as her husband, what 
then? Dcfeat! A prison for herself, a 
shameful death for her father! For how 
could she support her denial? Every one 
recognized Arthur; Benita had already 
confessed, and perhaps her father would do 
so too; for life or death lay before him. 

The longer she pondered on,the matter, 
the more frantic she became and the greater 
was her misery. Where could she turn for 
aid? Nowhere; she must stand alone and 
take the consequences of her own folly ! 

But stay! Is there not a way out of the 
maze? Suddenly a thought strikes her; 
she opens one of her trunks and takes out 
a little medicine-chest ; in the lower part 
of it, hidden by a false bottom, is a small 
package securely sealed and labeled— 





** Poison.’’ She lifts out the little packet 
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and looks at it, shakes her head and returns | change that a dozen hours had wrought in 
it to its place; then takes it out again and | her: all her fascinations had fled, and her 
stands with it in her hand, thinking, think- | face was not pleasant to gaze upon. Those 
ing. No, there is no other friend leit to | who had admired her—Ormsby, Barrett, 
her! She tears open the paper with quick, | Maxwell, Arthur Haldane, and his priestly 
firm movement of her fingers and hastily | cousin—looked at the sharp-pointed chin, 
swallows the few grains of sweetish, white | the thin, relentless lips, the set mouth, and 
powder; then drops the paper down upon | the narrow, flat forehead, and were lost in 
the floor, drinks a little water and throws | wonder. Could this really be Tomasita 
herself, all dressed in bridal array, upon | Haldane? The mask was laid aside for- 
the bed, for a strange stupor had already | ever; and now all men could see her, as 
seized her; the dose was a powerful one | some women had done, and learn that the 
and speedy in its effects. | witcheries she practiced were a feinf; under- 
About eleven o’clock Benita came to | neath—all was hard, soulless, shallow. The 
the door and begged to be admitted, but | grapes were beautiful to look upon, but 
received no answer ; after repeated knocks | gall to the taste. 
and calls, she became alarmed and called | After his daughter’s death, Vangas threw 
Mrs. Maxwell, who entered the room by | himself on Haldane’s mercy; he was the 
another door which Tomasita had not | principal witness in proving Arthur’s iden- 


noticed and therefore had not locked. | 
They hastened to the bedside, and tried: 
to restore her to consciousness, supposing | 
that she had only fainted; but the ghastly 
truth was soon forced upon them and cor- 


roborated by the ominously-labeled paper | 


which Mrs. Maxwell found upon the floor | 


near the open trunk and disordered medi- | 


cine-chest. 

And this was the end of her wiles and 
schemes, this the inglorious result of her 
struggles after riches and admiration, and | 
this the weak failure of one who loved | 
power. A suicide’s grave! 

If the dead have the ability to revisit | 
the earth, and if, for her sins, Tomasita 
Vangas was sent back in spirit to witness 
the last hours of her body’s stay above the 
sod, what must have been her sensations, 
and how must her pride have been humbled 
on the day of her funeral! Owing to the 
unfortunate circumstances attending her 
last day of life, and because of the manner 
of her death, her funeral was conducted | 
very quietly, almost with secrecy; she, 
who so loved pomp and display, and was | 
never content unless the centre of admira- 
tion, was carried to her long home at | 
twilight of a cloudy December day, so that 
a curious crowd might be baffled; a few 
brief prayers were read at her grave, not 


the full burial service of our church (which | 


is by rubric denied to the suicide), and by 
the light of dim lanterns she was covered 
from mortal eye. And those few who saw 


her in her coffin were struck by the strange | 
\ 


| Tuesday it was. 
| was solemnized at St. Philip’s altar; no 


| vincing her of that. 


tity, which was easily done, as no one 
offered any opposition ; and in return was 
enabled to plead self-preservation as his 
excuse for Gardia’s murder, and received 
only a heavy fine (Spanish justice) as his 
punishment, which fine the Haldanes paid. 

Arthur had to go to England, of course, 
to claim his property and announce him- 
self; but at Easter he returned to America 


| accompanied by his parents, Percy Nevin 
| and his wife, and Maxwell’s sister and her 


husband, who were welcome guests at 
Daisy’s wedding. 

Carleton would have been married in 
January, if he could have had his own way, 
but Daisy said Easter Tuesday—and Easter 
This time the marriage 


one went home from the wedding with a 


_sad or dissatisfied feeling, but the bride- 
_groom’s very evident happiness affected 


all around him. It was so contagious, 
indeed, that Arthur Haldane discovered 
that life would not be perfect now unless 


| Carlota shared it, and he succeeded (with- 


out much effort be it whispered) in con- 
Although, theoreti- 
cally, the Haldanes and Trevifios did not 


_approve of cousins marrying, these two 


seemed to be so well suited to one another, 
and Arthur had had such a peculiarly 
unfortunate history so far, that they offered 


| NO opposition, and the early autumn saw 
_ another merry wedding at Cushing Elms. 


( Concluded.) 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF EMERSON. 


By EMANUEL COHEN. 


ALPH WALDO EMERSON was a 
typical man of letters. His long and 
laborious life was spent whclly among books 
and thoughts. Early separating himself 
from the Ware church, in Boston, he had 
no doctrinal check upon the range of his 
philosophy. . His years of plain-living and 
high-thinking passed away uneventfully in- 
deed, but unembarrassed either by the stings 
of poverty or by the burdens of superfluous 
riches. During nearly half a century he 
has been a veiled prophet to whose oracles 
mystery has lent an additional sanction. 
His career began at a time peculiarly 
favorable to the development of literary ex- 
cellence in America. Previous to the Revo- 
lution, and after it during the first third of 
the century, there was little scope for purely 
ethical composition. The people were too 


much occupied with the absorbing questions 
of politics to give ear to any but the in- 
tensely practical matters of government. 
But with the era of Jackson, political litera- 


ture, while it still engrossed considerable 
attention, made way for the broader cul- 
ture which wealth and security usually 
foster. Emerson was among the first to 
take advantage of the new interest in letters, 
dealing, as an American, with philosophical 
questions and treating them not from the 
strict isolation of the study, but from the 
popular rostrum. The student and thinker 
stood face to face with his hearers, and re- 
newed under the different conditions of a 
Western civilization the intercourse to 
which the rhapsodists of a sunnier and 
more imaginative land owed their influence. 

Under such circumstances, freed to a 
great extent from the difficulties and disap- 
pointments which are wont to divert the 
current of authorship, he had the rare op- 
portunity of developing his genius in its 
own channel. Milton alone, of English 
writers, led so consistently a literary life; 
but Milton, apart from his domestic mis- 
fortunes, was misplaced in the era of the 
Restoration, and sighed that he was born 
‘*an age too late,”’ while the American has 
been thoroughly in accord with the inquir- 
ing spirit that marks the period in which 
he lived. On the whole, then, if it were 
possible for any writer not only to develop 
fully his native powers, but also to produce 

16* 





a purely national type, Emerson has had 
every means at his disposal to make that 
possibility real. 

And he has succeeded. It has been said, 
indeed, that we have no national literature ; 
and with justice, if by a national literature 
is meant one which appeals to the patriotic 
sentiment of a people through its historic 
successes, or one which finds its incentive 
in a body of mythological traditions. Such 
productions, depending on time and isola- 
tion, we surely have not, nor are we likely 
to have them, until printing is a lost art 
and Washington has become the American 
myth. Nor can we claim to possess a na- 
tional literature even if the standard of 
judgment be widened into the more philo- 
sophical test of rare expression and de- 
velopment. The intimate connection of 
modern nations, and the facility with which 
thought is transmitted from continent to 
continent, have broken down the barriers 
which hitherto were effective in deepening 
the traits of particular peoples. America 
and the Americans are too closely bound 
to their Anglo-Saxon stem in modes of in- 
tellectual activity to expect even so dis- 
tinctive a body of writings as Germany has 
produced since the time of Lessing. But 
if there is as yet little opportunity for 
strictly ethnic composition, certainly the 
life, the thought, the surroundings of the 
Republic, present so many new faces, such 
varied changes in the Anglo-Saxon evolu- 
tion, that we may claim even at present 
the germs of what in future may become 
a national literature. 

Emerson was among the earliest to give 
expression to this Western culture. He 
was a Puritan descended from a line of 
Puritan preachers; and if he represented a 
reaction against the illogical narrowness of 
his predecessors, he also united in himself 
the virtues which made their contest noble, 
The revolt against the strait-laced secta- 
rianism of the Roundheads did not, in 
America, take altogether the form which 
the licentiousness of Charles and the free- 
dom of the Restoration cast upon it in 
England. In the newer country, when the 
inevitable rebound came, the offensive rules 
and petty tyrannies were rejected, partly 
indeed for a like laxity of principle, but 
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more generally for a broader liberality in 
thought. Puritanism thus became a pro- 
lific factor in the first resistance against 
England, in the formation of the Consti- 
tution and its modes of construction ; and 
after these sources of activity were exhausted 
or narrowed, it inspired the Unitarianism 
of Channing, the sunny poetry of Long- 
fellow, and the sombre pages of Hawthorne. 
In like manner it has transmitted to Emer- 
son in his branch of literature the native 
force, the stern sense of duty, the deep 
earnestness, which characterized his ances- 
tors when they narrowly preached a narrow 
word to their people. Life to him, as to 
them, had a meaning which he must at- 
tempt to solve. He thought nothing so 
trival, nothing so mean, as to be without 
some influences for good or ill. The uni- 


verse is moral, every atom inculcates its | 


lesson of duty and obedience. “ Every fact 
is related on one side to sensation and on 
the other to morals.” 
physics translate the laws of ethics.”’ True, 
unlike his ancestors, he is an ardent apostle 
of the beautiful ; but his is not a sensuous, 
enervating beauty; it is important but aux- 
iliary ; it should be sought after only for its 
ethical possibilities. His writing is im- 
pregnated throughout with a purified Puri- 
tanism which, gradually spreading from an 
obscure sect, has forced its way into the 
life and literature of the English-speaking 
people. 

If, however, it be objected that this 
quality is at the bottom rather Saxon than 
American, there are other sources from 
which Emerson’s national tendencies may 
be determined. No writer is more thor- 
oughly imbued with the influence of his 
surroundings. The largeness of our pos- 
sessions, the vastness of nature in the Wes- 
tern hemisphere, have broadened his views 
of the value of life and stimulated his im- 
agination with the eloquence which aided 
Webster in his magnificent flights, and 
which, in a less degree, performs a like 
service for the rude and boisterous speech 
of the Western orator. Emerson delights 
in hyperbole. He cannot forget that ‘‘a 
capillary column of water is a balance for 
the sea;’’ that ‘*the world globes itself in 
a drop of dew ;’’ that “the drop is a small 
ocean.’”” He asks you to “hitch your 
chariot to astar;’’ to ‘‘change a market- 
cart into a chariot of a sun;’’ to ‘put 
God in your debt.’’ First in his published 


works stands his essay on Nature, and 
throughout all that has followed every 


‘The axioms of | 








page is marked by some startling extrava- 
gance of trope and metaphor as bold and 
as characteristic as Niagara or the Yosemite. 

United with this trait is a deep love for 
his native land, its institutions, and its 
development. He has no words strong 
enough to denounce the spirit of imitation 
which, in his early career, was the stock in 
trade of educated Americans. Our culture 
must be our own, peculiar to us, and unde- 
filed by the copying of foreign modes and 
manners. He does not believe in travel ; 
it is ‘*a fool’s paradise ;’’ it argues ‘‘ want 
of character.’”’ He is anxious to extract 
‘* the tape-worm of Europe from the brains 
of his countrymen,’’ unless, indeed, we go 
‘to Europe to be Americanized.” His 
essays are a constant iteration of this duty 
to pursue our own bent, to construct, or 
rather not to obstruct, our national life, 
and almost his last words is an eloquent 
sketch of the future of the Republic. Cer- 
tainly when it is considered that Emerson 
is an ethical writer, and that ethics are 
universal, not local, his lofty patriotism, 
his earnest rejection of imitation, cannot 
fail to give him a place in literature, which, 
apart from the merits of his philosophical 
opinions, must be as unique in our history 
as it is honorable to him. 

But, after such superficial characteristics 
have been pointed out, the summary of 
Emerson’s views becomes in the last degree 
confusing. His writings seem to defy the 
grasp of the orderly thinker. His style, if 
smoother and less violent than that of 
Carlyle, is often even more abrupt, and his 
meaning more obscure. He delights in 
sharp images, strong contrasts, sudden 
turns of expression. ‘* Picturesque lan- 
guage,’’ he says, in his essay on Nature, 
‘fis at once a commanding certificate that 
he who employs it is a man in alliance 
with truth and God.’’ But picturesque lan- 
guage may also become a prolific cause of 
obscurity, and may betray the lover of 
aphorisms into many a hasty generalization ; 
as, for instance, when Emerson says, ‘ All 
great men have come from the middle 
classes ;’’ “The highest virtue is always 
against the law;’’ “To be great is to be 
iwnisunderstood.’’ Such sweeping state- 
ments are frequent throughout his essays, 
and though they are sometimes followed by 
a paragraph of commentary, the reader 
upon whom Emerson’s manner has had the 
effect which belongs to forcible and earnest 
expression pauses perplexed and dissatis- 
fied. It is the penalty of too much em- 
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phasis, the recoil of an overcharged bat- 
tery. 

A like peculiarity is traceable in the 
mode of treatment which Emerson adopts. 
There seems to be no discernible plan 
governing and combining the different 
divisions of each essay, and the same pic- 
turesque truths appear equally in keeping 
with an analysis of fate and one of manners. 
If a narrower investigation reveals a method 
in the madness of his metaphors, and indi- 
cates a certain logical arrangement and 
subordination of parts, the connection of 
paragraph to paragraph is neither so obvi- 
ous nor so necessary as to become prac- 
tically useful. Even to the closest reader, 
the fountain of Emerson’s thought trickles 
or spurts ; it never flows. 

He has, moreover, no universal theory 
of finite or infinite things. He formulates 
no dogma or creed which can interpret the 
seen and the unseen. The boundaries of 
knowledge are not so defined that he can 
include the whole field within the theorems 
of any sect of thinkers; on the contrary, 
truth to him is variable, prismatic—a many- 
faced Janus. ‘‘I amalwaysinsincere,’’ he 
says, ‘‘as always knowing there are other 
moods.’’ Consistency is not a virtue which 
the thinker must cultivate. Each day 
brings its own revelation, and the truth 
which the day brings must be spoken 
whether it coincides with the truth of yes- 
terday or antagonizes it. 

But even under such apparent caprice 
and irregularity there may be found at 
least two tenets which lie at the heart of 
Emerson’s teachings. In the first place, 
he insists above all things upon the dignity 
of character. ‘The world is subjective: it 
exists for each being only as his soul creates 
it for him. In Emerson’s view, the con- 
stitution of things is in their very essence 
virtuous, and human nature is by no means 
the weak, fallen conglomeration of vices 
that Middle Age theology has led us to 
believe. ‘*Men,’’ he says, ‘‘are in all 
things better than theyseem.” ‘‘ Nothing 
shall warp me from the belief that every 
man is a lover of truth; there is no pure 
lie, no pure malignity in nature.’’ But 
man is worthy of respect and reverence 
only when in action. The character, the 
soul, cannot appear while it itself is merely 
receptive. It must exert its strength; it 
must seek within itself the truth it has 
power to express. ‘‘ The main enterprise 
of the world, for splendor and extent, is 
the upbuilding of a man.’’ This upbuild- 





ing is the flowering of the soul—the devel- 
opment of a self-reliant being. The man 
then becomes an epitome of the universe ; 
for ‘‘the world is the shadow of the soul 
—its eternization;” ‘‘it is the perennial 
wonder which the soul worketh.’’ All 
other things exist only while they are mir- 
rored in the soul of each man, and as his 
thoughts, his acts, his character, so will the 
world be great or trivial, a miracle or an 
easily soluble problem. Each being has 
the power of creating this world anew for 
himself, but he has that power only as he 
is himself, and not the reflex of other men, 
Character becomes under such teaching a 
stern, unbending individuality ; and of this 
individuality, which insists upon its spon- 
taneous action as right, which never yields 
because it is opposed by greater. numbers, 
which does not fear lest yesterday’s opinion 
may contradict that of to-day, Emerson is 
the untiring apostle. ‘Insist upon your- 
self; never imitate.’’ ‘‘The man that 
stands by himself, the universe stands by 
him also.’’ ‘‘ Whoso would be a man must 
be a non-conformist. Nothing is at last 
sacred but the integrity of your own mind.” 
Yet man thus individual and creative 
is met by an opposition which forms the 
second permanent factor in Emerson’s 
ethics. There is something beyond the 
soul, something that governs the will of 
men. This is the Over-soul, this is Fate— 
‘¢ an expense of ends to means, organization 
tyrannizing over character.’’ ‘* Nature is 
what we may do,”’ but limits are set upon 
our activity—limits which even the boldest 
genius cannot overstep, however he may 
struggle. Throughout nature and beyond 
nature is law. ‘* The day of days” (I quote 
from the essay on Fate), “the great day of 
the feast of life is that in which the inward 
eye opens to the unity of things, to the 
omnipresence of law—sees that what is 
must be, or ought to be, or is the best.’’ 
The conflict between the individual and 
the universal, results in the subjection of 
neither, but produces a union whose out- 
come is the highest manhood. The soul 
which sees with a new meaning that ‘* What- 
ever is, is right,’”? no longer lives in a 
struggle to evade the stern grasp of the 
formless, intangible power that rules, but 
calmly and nobly works out its grandest end, 
in discovering how best it can govern by 
obeying. ‘‘ The last lesson of life, the 
choral song which arises from all elements 
and all angels, is a voluntary obedience, a 
necessitated freedom.’’ This antagonism 
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is real; it enters into all the relations of 
life; it makes a discussion of behavior as 


important as one on worship, and renders: 


similar statements appropriate to both ; for 
the most trivial and the highest acts are 
governed by the same laws. The union of 
the contending forces teaches man _ his 
duty; it is the open sesame to happiness, 
the harmonization of the soul with its 
sphere. If, in the end, something like an 
Oriental morality seems a necessary result, 
Emerson does not evade the issue. ‘A 
little consideration of what takes place 
around us every day’’ (he writes in the 
essay on Spiritual Laws) ‘‘ would show us 
that a higher law than that of our wills 
regulates events, that our painful labors are 
unnecessary and fruitless, that only in our 
easy, simple, spontaneous action are we 
strong, and by contenting ourselves with 
obedience we become divine.’’ 

Yet even under so fatalistic an aspect 
he announces no dogma, no priestly ana- 
thema against freedom of thought. He is 
still the friendly mentor, the moral guide, 
codifying the law as he finds it, without 
disclosing the reasons which make his code 
the best. If he always speaks as one hav- 
ing authority, he is still no theologian, nor 
even an eager metaphysician making a 
theoretic God or no-God the basis of his 
instruction. The robe of priesthood rests 
uneasily on his shoulders. His opinions of 
the Deity, and of his relations to man, are 
the mistiest and most unintelligible con- 
tained in his books. In turn he seems 
Christian, Unitarian, Deist, and Pantheist. 
On parting from his Boston congregation 
he invokes for them the guidance of Christ ; 
a short time afterwards he tells a Dartmouth 
class, ‘‘ By his holy thoughts, Jesus serves 
me, and thus only.” “To convert a man 
by miracles is a profanation of the soul ;” 
and in the same address he adds, ‘If a 
man is at heart just, then so far is he God.” 
On the other hand, take this sentiment 
from the introduction to “ Representative 
Men”: ‘Friend and foe are of one stuff; 
the plowman, the plow, and the furrow are 
of one stuff; and the stuff is such and so 
much thot the variation of form is unim- 
portant ;’’ or the following prefatory poem 
to the essay on History: 


“ T am the owner of the sphere, 
Of the seven stars and the solar year, 
Of Ceesar’s hand and Plato's brain, 
Of Lord Christ’s heart and Shak~peare’s strain.” 


If this be pantheism, it is capable of a 





further metamorphosis ; for each soul being 
a part of the over-soul which pervades all 
things, may, by a sublime effort of thought, 
cast aside its earthly bars, and place itself 
in direct communication with God. This 
state is that of ecstasy, and the pantheist, 
by its means, is changed into a transcen- 
dentalist—a being who, according to the 
essayist’s definition, ‘‘ eats angel food, and 
finds life made of miracles, and who, work- 
ing for universal aims, finds himself he 
knowns not how.’’ It is in this ecstatic, 
beatific vision that Emerson becomes most 
eloquent, most imaginative; he is then 
‘*the rapt saint,’’ ‘* the only logician,”’ and 
his theology is intelligible by those alone 
who are capable of a like illumination. 
To others his words are in an unknown 
tongue, a babble of confused ideas and 
enthusiastic jargon as unmeaning as are 
the pregnant metaphors of Shelley to the 
lover of Pope’s couplets. His sentences 
cannot be taken in their literal prosaic 
signification. They belong to a region 
beyond, and convey ideas which transcend 
the limits of ordinary speech; they must 
be given the liberal interpretation, and the 
subjective help which the sensitive ear and 
the cultivated imagination accord to the 
swelling harmonies of the sonata. Those 
who would understand Emerson’s theology 
must bring to its study a sympathetic mind 
and a vision as broad and as catholic as 
his. In a word, the wealth of the Indies 
is only for those who have it. A keen, 
cold analysis would be as disappointing as 
a search for the beauty of the sunset by the 
aid of the spectroscope. 

In this connection it may be well to say 
a few words concerning his verse, since 
it contains the most elaborate expression 
of his theological doctrines. His three 
volumes of poems have little to recommend 
them to such as admire the chiseled per- 
fection of Tennyson or the rhythmic music 
of Morris. Emerson's poetry is formless, 
chaotic. Mere rhyme and metre are mat- 
ters of slight importance with him, so 
slight, indeed, that he sometimes travels 
far to avoid a natural flow of words. It is 
the thought, and not the method of its 
arrangement, that constitutes the claim to 
merit. 

His poems rarely show any lyric quality ; 
they tell of no heart-struggles; they give 
no insight into the workings of the soul 
under the passions and burdens of human- 
ity. They reflect the calm life of the 
writer, uncrossed by the checkered ills of 
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existence and unmoved by the emotions 
which the poetry of genius reflects. His 
lines are the conclusions of the scholar, the 


‘deductions of the student harassed by the 


necessities of the poetic form. Sometimes, 
but only too rarely, he reaches the domain 
of true poetry; as witness the passionate 
tenderness of his threnody upon the loss of 
his son. It sounds like a Greek chorus: 


*“©O child of Paradise! 
Boy who made his father’s home, 
In whose deep eyes 
Men read the welfare of the times to come, 
I am too much bereft, 
The world dishonored thou hast left, 
O truth’s and nature's crafty lie! 
O trusted, broken prophecy ! 
O richest fortune sourly crossed ! 
Born for the future, to the future lost.” 


Generally the train of ideas is objective, 
descriptive of outer things, and especially 
of the influence of nature. The mass of 
Emerson’s verse is of this character, and 
upon it rather than upon the scattered 
bits of lyrical poetry his reputation must 
depend. He seems to have caught, in some 
pieces, the very odor of the woodlands, 
and, in his “ May-Day” and “ Woodnotes,” 
the lines echo with forest sounds, and 
renew forest scenes, until the thoughts and 
sensations of spring are born again in spite 
of the harsh jingling of the rhyme. But 
he: is not satisfied with so purely poetic a 
result; his poem is not finished until it is 
forged by didactic links to his prose, and 
has shown in verse what his essays have 
often discussed—the union between man 


and nature, and the illusive character of: 


nature before it is seen through the medium 
of the human soul. From this state the 
passage is easy through the various inter- 
mediate lessons to the point where he 
defines the spiritual laws in a composition 
which probably rivals the most mystical 
of Brahmanistic contemplations. 


‘“‘ The living heavens thy prayers respect, 
House at once and architect, 
Quarrying man’s rejected hours,. 
Builds therewith eternal towers ; 

Sole and self-commanded works, 
Fears not undermining days, 

Grows by decays, 
And by the famous might that lurks 
In reaction and recoil 
Makes flame to freeze and ice to boil, 
Forging through swart arms of offense 
The silver seat of Innocence.” 


In a word, the same difficulties embarrass 
the meaning of Emerson’s verse, and the 





same general ideas underlie it as are found 
in his prose. The poems are often merely 
a repetition of the essays under the im- 
pediments of metrical rules and omitted 
particles, and deprived of the nervous in- 
cision of the axiomatic style. Except by 
those who allow the glamor of their own 
imagination to clothe the rude skeleton of 
Emerson’s lines, he will hardly be called a 
great poet. It remains to -consider his 
place as a prose writer on morals. 

Ethics is a science which depends for its 
efficiency upon a cosmic breadth of view. 
Its conclusions can become a guide of con- 
duct only when they are based upon the 
widest generalizations and the most accu- 
rate thought. Their value rests ultimately 
not upon a cameo-like expression, nor 
upon epigrammatic brevity, but upon their 
coincidence with the laws of human life. 
A certain fictitious circulation may always 
be given to a half-truth when a single 
period seems to embody the experience of 
the world; but society finally rights itself 
even against the overwhelming odds of a 
proverb. The truth, and the whole truth, 
only are eternal. The Two Tables have 
seen the Ten crumble and decay, and are 
still the lawgivers of the world. 

The application of this principle to Em- 
erson is obvious. His is a concentrative 
mind ; he sees but one great fact at a time, 
and, fixing his eyes firmly on that, ex- 
presses it as if it were the only one in the 
universe. He does not weaken its effect 
by qualification ; his text must stand what- 
ever subsequent explanation may become 
necessary. His mind is an electric jet, 
throwing a dazzling, undiffused radiance 
upon one point, and marking its limits by 
the deepened gloom that bounds its path. 
‘¢Tt is the fault of our rhetoric,’’ he says, 
‘‘that we cannot strongly state one fact 
without seeming to belie another.’’ But 
the world of thinkers will hardly rest 
satisfied with such a justification. If truth 
is so far discoverable as to become the 
standard of intercourse between men, the 
blame which is cast upon rhetoric will, in 
all likelihood, be placed at the door of the 
rhetorician. An isolated fact, or set of 
facts, is more easily formulated than a mass 
of apparent contradictions, and more pic- 
turesque expression can be given to each 
disconnected phenomenon; but it is, never- 
theless, the part of the comprehensive mind, 
the duty of the genuine writer on ethics, 
to harmonize the seeming repulsion which 
one truth has for its brothers, and to unite 
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them in a code of universal morals. Here 
lies the test of true genius. The ethical 
epic, which shall attune the clashing and 
jarring elements of the moral world into a 
mighty song to the unity of things, is yet 
to be written. In the meanwhile, if there 
is much to be gained, there is also much to 
be lost, by a fragmentary, but oracular and 
emphatic, expression of that which is but 
partially true or wholly false. 

Though Emerson cannot obtain the meed 
of the highest genius in ethics, English 
readers and thinkers owe the noble scholar 
a large debt for a life well spent in their 
advancement. His own words are strik- 
ingly true of his writings. ‘‘An imagina- 
tive book renders us much more service at 
first, by stimulating us through its tropes 
and figures, than afterwards when we 
arrive at the true sense of the author.” 
By means of this stimulation, he has bound 
to himself the greatest number of his ad- 
mirers, who, while they may not be able 
to grasp his opinions of the universe, nor 
to accept his metaphors for truth, are still 
sensible of the impulse to thought that his 
firm, unwavering sentences impart. His 
words are a sudden surprise, an unex- 
pected explosion of a new thought; his 


the duliest and most thoughtless cannot 
take without exhilaration. Even in his 
wildest and most epigrammatic mood, even 
when he rises to the dignity of his theology, 
no one dare throw aside the book because 
it is trivial or heavy. Mental stagnation 
is utterly incompatible with the reading 
and study of Emerson. 

Whatever may be said of his so-called 
transcendentalism, it certainly has made 
few converts, and has added nothing to 
such popularity as he has gained. His 
circle of readers has been widened from 
the handful that enjoyed ‘‘ Nature’ in 1836 
to the thousands who read ‘‘ Letters and 
Social Aims” in 1875, through influences 
which date far beyond the Concord philos- 
ophy. The great body of those who en- 
joy Emerson are unable to comprehend his 
flights into the misty regions of the un- 
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| transient charms. 
dashes and spurts are a mental tonic which | 


knowable, but they do understand the emi- 
nently practical vein which runs through 
all he has written. ‘* Organization tyran- 
nizing over character’ is clear in this in- 
stance. Emerson cannot escape his Puri- 
tanical ancestors. They have given him 
his worldly wisdom; his clear perception 
of the relations and duties of men to men, 
while his imagination has enabled him to 
clothe their dry and barren precepts with 
the all-beautifying mantle of picturesque 
language. He has become pre-eminently 
the philosopher who instructs in the proper 
conduct of life. His practical precepts, 
expressed with the originality of genius 
and the enthusiasm of poetry, show the 
rarest of phenomena in literature—the poet- 
preacher, and they mark for permanence 
among the writings of this century those 
parts of Emerson’s works upon which his 
more ardent admirers supposed that his 
reputation would least depend. 

At the same time his broad views of man- 
hood, the lofty destiny he gives to man, 
the earnest and hearty praise he bestows on 
every good act, constitute a claim to a 
higher honor. Total depravity, in what- 
ever form it may be preached, has few and 
Men prefer to be told 
that ‘‘ The nature of things makes virtue 
prevalent ;” that ‘‘ All things are moral ;” 
that ‘‘ The simple and childish virtues of 
veracity and honesty are the root of all 
that is sublime in character;’’ that ‘‘ The 
highest compact we can make with our fel- 
lows is—‘ Let there be truth between us 
forever more.’’’ Such strong, manly, en- 
thusiastic commendations of the noble in 
nature have a wider influence than the mere 
excitation of reflection. They enter into 
and become a part of life; they inspire 
higher ideals, and give to each man the 
whole universe as a glorious birthright. 
The fine, upright character, the firm out- 
spoken manliness, which live in Emerson’s 
words are stamped with the inimitable 
mark that gives them currency from soul to 
soul—the sign-manual of an earnest, truth- 
loving man. 








LADY JANE. 
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CHAPTER XV.—DELIVERANCE, 


ADY JANE had been for two months | 


the solitary inhabitant of those two 
rooms on the second floor. Yet not alto- 
gether solitary—Nurse Mordaunt had been 
allowed to join her, and had been the faith- 
ful companion of her captivity. She was 
a better companion than a younger maid 
would have been, for she had been a kind 
of second mother to Lady Jane, and knew 
all her life and everything that concerned 
her, besides being a person of great and 
varied experience who had anecdotes and 


tales to illustrate every vicissitude of life. | 


Nurse Mordaunt was acquainted even with 
parallel instances to place beside Lady 
Jane’s own position. She knew every kind 
of thing that had ever happened “in 
families,’’ by which familiar expression she 
meant great families like those to which 
she had been accustomed all her life. 
Little families without histories she knew 
nothing of. The profound astonishment 


which overwhelmed Lady Jane when she 
found herself a prisoner it would be impos- 


sible to describe. She felt once more as 
she had felt when her father insulted her 
womanly delicacy and sent the blood of 
shame tingling to her cheeks, shame not so 
much for herself as for him. Was it possi- 
ble that her father, the head of so great a 
house, the descendant of so many noble 
ancestors, and again her father, the man to 
whom she had looked up with undoubting 
confidence and admiration all her life— 
that at the end he was no true gentleman 
at all, but only a sham gentleman, the 
shadow without any substance, the symbol 
with all meaning gone out of it? Do not 
suppose that Lady Jane put this deliber- 
ately into words. Ah, no! the thoughts 
we put into words do not sting us like those 
that glance into our souls like an arrow, 
darting, wounding before we have time to 
put any shield or defense to keep them out. 
Deeper even than her separation at such a 
moment from her lover, more bitter than 
her thoughts of his disapppintment, of his 
rage and misery, was this empoisoned 
thought: her father, a great peer, a noble 
gentleman—yet thus suddenly showing him- 
self not noble at all, not true, a tyrant with- 
out any understanding even of the crea- 


OLIPHANT. 
| tures whom he could oppress. Lady Jane 
was sad enough on her own account and 
on Winton’s, it may well be believed ; but 
of this last wound she felt that she never 
could be healed. Imagine those traditions 
of her rank in which she had been brought 
up, her proud yet so earnest and humble 
| sense of its obligations, the martyrdom 
which in her youth she had been so ready 
to accept—all come down to this, that she 
was a prisoner in her father’s house, locked 
up like a naughty child, she who had been 
| trained to be the princess royal, the repre- 
sentative of an ideal race! Ah, if it had 
but been a revolution, a rebellion, democ- 
racy rampant, such an imprisonment as she 
had once been taught to think likely! but 
to sink down from the grandeur of that 
conception to the pettiness and bathos of 
this! She tried to smile to herself some- 
times, in the long days which passed so 
slowly, at her own ludicrous anticipations, 
and at the entire futility after all of this 
suffering to which she was being exposed. 
But she had not a lively sense of humor, 
and could not laugh at those young dreams, 
which after all were the highest of her life. 
And somehow the sense that the present 
troubles could produce no possible result 
of the kind intended made her almost more 
impatient of them than if they had been 
more dangerous. That her father could 
think to subdue her by such means, that he 
could expect to convince her by so miser- 
able an argument, that he could suppose it 
possible that she would change for this, 
abandon what she had resolved upon at the 
expense of all her prejudices and so many 
of her better feelings, because of being 
shut up in two rooms for two months, or 
two years, or any time he might choose to 
keep her there! If she had not thought 
her filial duty a sufficient reason, would she 
be convinced by a lock and key? Lady 
Jane smiled with high and silent disdain at 
so extraordinary a mistake, But it was un- 
worthy, it was lowering to her moral dig- 
nity to be exposed to so vexatious and petty 
an ordeal. At a State prison, with the 
block at the end, she had been prepared to 
smile serenely, carrying her high faith and 
constancy through even the death ordeal. 
But confinement in her own room was 
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laughable, not heroic; it made her blush 
that she should be exercised in so miserable 
a way—in a way so impossible to bring 
about any result. 

Nurse Mordaunt was an excellent com- 
panion, but after awhile she began to droop 
and pine.. She wanted the fresh air; she 
wanted to see her grandchildren; she 
wanted, oh, imperiously beyond descrip- 
tion ! a talk, a gossip, a little human inter- 
course with some one of her own kind. 
Lady Jane was a darling—the sweetest of 
ladies ; but it was a different thing talking 
to that angel and chatting familiarly over 
things in general with Mrs. Jarvis. Nurse 
no more than other mortals could be kept 
continuously on the higher level. She 
longed to unbend, to be at her ease, to feel 
herself, as the French say, chez elle, in 
which expression there is almost a more in- 
timate well-being than in that of being at 
home, which we think so much superior. 
Her health suffered, which Lady Jane would 
not allow that hers did ; and, at last, Nurse 
Mordaunt made such strenuous representa- 
tions on the subject to the new servant, 
whose business it was to watch over the 
prisoners, that she was allowed to go out. 
She was allowed to go out and the duchess 
to come in, two proceedings altogether con- 
tradictory of the spirit of the confinement, 
and which were, indeed, a confession of 
failure, though the duke himself was un- 
aware of it. This made a great change to 
the prisoner, whose cheeks, though still 
pale, got a little tinge of color and hope in 
consequence. It did more for her than 
merely to bring her her mother’s society, 
though that was much. It brought her also 
other news of the outer world—news of 
Winton more definite than the distant sight 
of him riding or walking through the square, 
which he did constantly. Now, at last, 
she received the budget of letters, of which 
her mother’s hands were full. Lady Jane 
smiled and cried a little at the entreaties 
her lover addressed to her to be stead fast— 
not'to give himup. ‘I wonder what they 
all think,’’ she said; “‘ is this an argument 
likely to convince one’s reason, mother, or 
to persuade one for love’s sake?’’ She 
looked round upon her prison—her pretty 
chamber furnished with every luxury—and 
laughed a little. ‘‘Is it my head or my 
heart that is appealed to?’’ shesaid. This, 
perhaps, was too clear-sighted for the an- 
gelic point of view from which the world 
in general expected Lady Jane to view most 
matters, But, in fact, though she had more 





poetry in her than her mother, Lady Jane 
had come into possession of part of her 
mother’s fortune, so to speak—her sense ; 
and that is a quality which will assert itself. 
Now the duchess, in the excitement of 
standing by helpless while her daughter 
suffered, had come to regard the matter 
more melodramatically than Lady Jane did, 
to suffer her feelings to get.the mastery, 
and to imagine a hundred sinkings of the 
heart and depressions of the spirit to which 
the captive must be liable. She recognized 
the change instinctively, for it was one 
which had taken place long ago in herself. 
She, too, had been brought to see the pal- 
triness of many things that looked impos- 
ing, the futility of les grands moyens. 
Lady Jane’s development had been slow. 
At twenty-five she had been less experi- 
enced than many a girl of eighteen. But 
now her eyes were opened. Even her 
lover, who thought it possible that she 
might yield under such persuasion, was sub- 
ject to almost a passing shade of that high 
but gentle disdain with which she contem- 
plated the vulgar force to which she was 
subjected ; for it was vulgar, alas! though 
a duke was the originator: and unspeak- 
ably weak though it was what the French 
call brutal—everything, in short, that a 
mode of action destined to affect a sensi- 
tive, proud, and clear-seeing soul ought to 
be. 

The new régime had continued but a 
short time when Nurse Mordaunt returned 
one day from her walk with heightened 
color and great suppressed excitement. 
Something, it was evident, was in her 
mind quite beyond the circle of her usual 
thoughts ; but she talked less, not more, 
than usual, and left her lady free to read 
over and over the last letters, and to re- 
fresh her heart with all the raptures of her 
lover’s delight in having again found the 
means of communicating with her after the 
misery of six weeks of silence and complete 
separation. Something he said of a speedy 
end of all difficulties, which Lady Jane 
took but little thought of, being far more 
interested in the reunion with himself, 
which his letters brought about. A speedy 
end. No doubt an end would come some 
time, but at present the prisoner was not so 
sanguine as those outside. She did not 
know the gallant stand which the ladies 
were making, or the social state of siege 
which had been instituted in respect to the 
duke, and she sighed, but smiled at Win- 
ton’s hope. All went on as usual during 
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the long, long evening. It was’ long, 
though it was provided with everything 
calculated to make it bearable—books, and 
the means of writing, writing to him, 
which was far more amusing and absorbing 
than any other kind of composition. Her 
fire was bright, her room full of luxurious 
comfort—a piano in it, and materials fora 
dozen of those amateur works with which 
time can be cheated out of its length. But 
she sighed and wearied, as was natural, not- 
withstanding the happiness of having her 
lover’s letters, and of having talked with 
her mother, and of knowing, as she did, 
that some time or other this must come to 
anend. ‘After all, nurse,” she said, with 
a little laugh, as she prepared for bed, ‘‘ to 
be in prison is not desirable. I should 
like to have a run in the woods at Billings, 
or even a walk in Rotten Row.’’ 

‘*Yes, dear,’’ said nurse, leaning over 
her, ‘* your ladyship shall do better than 
that. Oh, yes, my sweet, better days are 
coming. Don’t you let down your heart.’’ 

‘No, that would not do much good,” 
Lady Jane said, with a sigh; but she did 
not remark, which was strange, that nurse 
was full of a secret, and that a delightful 
secret, exultingly dwelt upon, and ready to 
burst out at the least encouragement. Or 
perhaps she did perceive it, but was too 
tired to draw it forth. And she gave no 
encouragement to further disclosure, but 
went to her rest sighing, with a longing to 
be free, such as since the first days of her 
imprisonment she had not felt before, and 
she could not sleep that night. Lady Jane 
was not of a restless nature; she did not 
toss about upon her pillows and make it 
audible that she was sleepless. And she 
had much to occupy her thoughts, so many 
things that were pleasant, as well as much 
that it hurt her to contemplate. She put 
the hurtful things away and thought of the 
sweet, and lay there in the darkness of the 
winter’s night lighted and calmed by sweet 
thought. When it was nearly morning, at 
the darkest and chilliest moment of all, 
there came a rustling and soft movement, 
which, however, did not alarm her, since it 
came from Nurse Mordaunt’sroom. Then 
she perceived dimly in the faint light from 
an uncurtained window a muffled figure, 
with which indeed she was very familiar, 
being no other than that of nurse herself 
in a dressing-gown and nightcap, with a 
shawl huddled about her throat and shoul- 
ders, stealing round the room. What was 
nurse doing at this mysterious hour? But 
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Lady Jane was not afraid. She was rather 
glad of the incident in the long monotony 
of the night. She turned her head noise- 
lessly upon her pillow to watch ; but the 
surprise of Lady Jane was great at the 
further operations of herattendant. Nurse 
arranged carefully and noiselessly a small 
screen between the door and the bed ; then, 
with great precaution, struck a light, and 
began with much fumbling and awkward- 
ness to operate upon the door. What was 
she doing? The light, throwing a glim- 
mer upward from behind the screen, re- 
vealed her face full of anxiety, bent for- 
ward towards the lock of the door, upon 
which many scratches and_ ineffectual 
jars as of tools badly managed soon became 
audible. The candle threw a portentous, 
waving shadow, over the further wall and 
roof, of the old woman’s muffled figure, and 
betrayed a succession of dabs and misses 
at the door, which Lady Jane for a long 
time could not understand. What did it 
mean? The noise increased as nurse grew 
nervous over her failure. She hurt her 
fingers, she pursed her mouth, she con- 
tracted her brows; it was work that de- 
manded knowledge and delicate handling, 
but she had neither. When Lady Jane 
raised herself noiselessly on her arm, and 
said, in her soft voice, ‘‘What are you 
doing, nurse?’’ the poor woman dropped 
the tools with a dull thump on the floor, 
and almost went down after them in her 
vexation. ‘‘Oh, my lady, I can’t, I can’t 
do it; I’m that stupid !’’ She wept so that 
Lady Jane could scarcely console her or 
understand her explanation. At last it 
came out by degrees that the tools had 
been given her, with many injunctions 
and instructions, to break open the lock of 
the door. ‘‘ By whom?” Lady Jane de- 
manded with a deep blush and sparkling 
eyes. Why she should have felt so keen a 
flash of indignation at her lover for think- 
ing of such an expedient is inscrutable, but 
at the moment it seemed to her that she 
could never forgive Winton for such an 
expedient. But it was Lady Germain who 
was the the offender, and Lady Jane was 
pacified. She bound up nurse’s finger, and 
sent her off summarily to bed. Then, it 
must be allowed, she herself looked upon 
the tools long and anxiously with shining 
eyes. It seemed to her that it would be 
fighting ber father with his own weapons. 
It would be as unworthy of her to get her 
freedom that way as it was of him to make 
a prisoner of her. Would it beso? Lady 
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Jane’s heart began to beat and her brow to 
throb. Would it be so? The mere idea 
that she held her freedom in her hand 
filled her whole being with excitement. 
She locked them away into a little cabinet 
which stood near her bed. She was too 
tremulous, too much excited by the mere 
possibility, to be able to think at all. 

That night had been a very exciting one 
for the duke. Again he had been the 
centre of a demonstration. It did not 

\seem to him that he could turn anywhere 
without hearing these words, ‘‘ half-mar- 
ried,” murmuring about. ‘This time it was 
at the house of the lord-chancellor that the 
émeute occurred. A very distinguished 
lady was the chief guest; not, indeed, the 
most distinguished personage in the realm, 
but yet so near as to draw inspiration from 
that fountain-head. She said, “we could 
not believe it,’’ as Mrs. Coningsby had 
said; but naturally with far more force. 
‘*I am afraid you are not of your age, 
duke.’’ 

‘‘There is little that is desirable in the 
age, madame, that any one should be of it,” 
his Grace replied, with dignity. Here he 
felt himself on safe ground. 

‘* Ah, but we cannot help belonging to 
it; and it is for persons of rank to show 
that they can lead it, not to be driven back 
into antiquity. All that is over,’’ said the 
gracious lady. The duke bowed to the 
ground, as may be supposed. ‘‘ Lady Jane 
I hope will appear at the drawing-room on 
her marriage,’’ his distinguished monitress 
said as she passed on. ‘The emphasis was 
unmistakable. And how that silken com- 
pany enjoyed it! They had all gathered 
as close as possible, and lent their keenest 
ear. And there was a whisper ran round 
that this was, indeed, the way in which 
royalty should take its place in society. 
As for the duke, he stumbled out of these 
gilded halls more confused and discomfited 
than ever duke was. He did not sleep 
much more than Lady Jane did all that 
long and dark night. What was he to do? 
Must he give in? These words seemed to 
be written upon the book of fate. Relin- 
quish his prejudices, his principles, all the 
traditions of his race—retrace his steps, 
own himself in error, undo what he had 
done? No! no! no! a thousand times no! 
But then there seemed to come round him 
again that rush of velvet feet, that sheen of 
jeweled brows, the look with which the 
central figure waved her lily hand. The 
duke felt his forehead bedewed with drops 





of anguish. How could he stand out 
against that? he the most loyal of subjects, 
and one whose example went so far. If he 
set himself in opposition, who could be 
expected to obey? He thought of nothing 
else all night, and it was the first thing 
which occurred to him when he awoke in 
the morning. What todo? He was tired 
of it all, all, and tired of other things too, 
if he could have been brought to confess 
it. His heart was sore, and his soul fatigued 
beyond measure. He had not even his 
wife to lean the weight of his cares upon, 
and everything was going wrong. He could 
now at last feel the sweep of the current 
moving towards Niagara. It bore him 
along, it carried him off his feet. Ruin at 
hand: he would not allow himself even 
now to believe in it—but in his heart was 
aware that it was ruin. And this other 
matter in the foreground occupying the 
thoughts which had so many other claims 
upon them! The reader may be very glad 
that our space is limited, otherwise there 
is enough to fill a volume of the duke’s 
self-communings and perplexed, distressful 
thoughts. He got up in the morning, still 
half-dazed, not knowing what to do. But 
in his heart the duke was aware he was 
beaten. There was no more fight in him. 
He swallowed his breakfast dolefully, and 
sat down in his vast, cheerless library by 
himself to settle what he was to do, 
when But, for this we must go back 
a little in the record of the family affairs. 
Lady Jane had begun the day with a 
sense of underlying excitement, which she 
covered with her usual calm, but which 
was not her usual calm. She had the 
means of escape in her power. She said 
nothing to nurse, who, subdued by her 
failure and crushed by her lady’s first flash 
of indignation, effaced herself as much as 
possible, and left Lady Jane in the room 
which looked out upon the square, which 
was her dressing-room (nominally) and sit- 
ting-room, undisturbed. Lady Jane could 
not forget that the tools were in that little 
carved cabinet, which, never in the course 
of its existence, had held anything of such 
serious meaning before. She could not 
keep them out of her mind. To use them 
might be unworthy of her, a condescension, 
putting herself on the same level as her 
tyrant; but after all, to think that the 
means were in her power! Lady Jane was 
very well aware that, once outside that 
door, her captivity was over. It was a 
thing that could not be repeated. Once 
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upon the staircase, in the passage, and all 
the world was free to her. When you 
think of that after two months’ imprison- 
ment, it is hard to keep the excitement out 
of your pulses. At last it overcame her 
so much that she got up, half-stealthily, 
timidly, and went to the door to examine 
the lock, and see whether, by the light of 
nature, she could make out what was to be 
done. It had been closed not long before 
to permit of the exit of the maid who 
carried their meals to the prisoners. The 
tools were in the cabinet, and, in all likeli- 
hood, Lady Jane would be as maladroit 
with those poor, small, white hands of hers 
as nurse had been. She went to the door 
and examined the lock closely. All at 
once something occurred to her which 
made her heart jump. She took hold of 
the handle, it turned in her hand. Another 
moment and she flung it open with a little 
cry of terror and triumph. Open! and 
she free, out of her prison. It was but 
one step, but that step was enough. Her 
amazement was so great that it turned to 
something like consternation. She stepped 
out on to the landing, which was somewhat 
dark on this February morning, and there 
she paused. She was a woman born to be 
a heroine, one of the Quixotic race. She 
paused a moment, holding her head high, 
and reflected. This must have been an 
accident ; for once the jailer had made a 
mistake, had slept upon his post, had 
turned the key amiss. Was it good enough 
to take advantage of a mistake, to save 
herself by the slip of aservant? She hesi- 
tated, this spiritual descendent of the great 
Spanish cavalier, that noblest knight. But 
then Lady Jane’s sense came in. She was 
aware that now at this moment she was 
delivered, that no force in the world could 
put her again within that door. She gath- 
ered the long skirt of her black gown in 
her hand, and slowly, stately, not like a 
fugitive, like the princess she was, went 
down-stairs. 

The duke was in the library thinking 
what to do, and the duchess—in her morn- 
ing-room, with her heart greatly fluttered 
by that little royal speech, which had been 
reported to her already—sat with, strange 
to say, only half a thought of Jane, looking 
in the face that other dark and gloomy 
thing, the ruin that was approaching. She 
had palpable evidence of it before her, and 
knew that it was now a matter of weeks, 
perhaps of days, so that though her heart, 
like an agitated sea after the storm, was 





still heaving with the other emotion, her 
thoughts for the moment had abandoned 
Jane. But the duke’s mind was full of 
his daughter. He would have to give in! 
Look at it how he would, he saw no escape 
for that. ‘‘The women,’’ as Lord Ger- 
maine in his slangy way prophesied, ‘ had 
made it too hot for him,” and royalty itself 
—clearly he could not put his head out of 
his door, or appear in the seciety of his 
peers again, till this was done. But how 
was it to be done? To make his recanta- 
tion in the eye of day, in the sight even of 
his household, was more than he could 
calmly contemplate. It was no longer, 
what was he to do? but, how was he to 
do it? that was in his mind. He had 
got up, unable to keep still, and feeling 
that some step must be taken at once. 
When 
We had already got this length on a 
previous page. At this memorable crisis, 
when all the world seemed to his con- 
sciousness to be standing still to see what 
he would do, the door of the library was 
pushed slowly open from without. The 
doors in Grosvenor Square did’ not squeak 
and mutter like the wizards in the Old 
Testament, as our doors so often do, but 
rolled slowly open, majestically, without 
sound. This was what happened while the 
duke stood still, something within him 
seeming to give way, his heart fluttering as 
if what he expected was a visitor from the 
unseen. He stood with his eyes opening 
wide, his lips apart. Was it a deputation 
from Mayfair? was it the royal lady her- 
self? was it It was something more 
overwhelming, more miraculous than any 
of these. It was Lady Jane. The reader 
is already aware who was coming, but the 
duke was not aware. He gasped at her 
with speechless astonishment, as if she had 
been, indeed, a visitor from the unseen. 
She was very pale after her long incar- 
ceration, and the hollow, alas! very visible 
on her delicate cheek. She was dressed in 
a long, soft cashmere gown, black, with an 
air of having fitted her admirably once, 
but which now was too loose for her, as 
could be seen. But though she was thin 
and pale, she held her head high, and there 
was a sort of smile in the look with which 
she regarded her father. Hers was indeed 
the triumph. She was too high-minded, 
too proud, to fly. She came into the room, 
and closed the door with a sort of indig- 
nant stateliness. ‘*I have come to tell 
you,’’ she said, ‘‘ that by some accident or 
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misadventure my door was found unlocked 
this morning, and I have left my prison.’’ 
She held her head high, and he bowed and 
crouched before her. But yet, had she 
but known, her own relief and ecstasy of 
freedom was nothing to her father’s. It 
was as if the load of a whole universe had 
been taken off his shoulders. 

‘« This is Martin’s fault,’’ he said; ‘‘ the 
fellow shall be dismissed at once. Jane, 
you will believe me or not as you please, 
but I had meant to come myself and open 
the door to yuu to-day.”’ 

He dropped down into a chair all weak 
and worn, and held his head in his hands, 
his nerves now more shattered than her 
own. It was all he could do to keep him- 
self from bursting like a woman into tears. 

“You surely do not imagine that I could 
doubt what you say? I am glad, very glad, 
that it was so——”’ she said, her voice 
melting. He was her father still, and she 
was not guiltless towards him. 
that I had waited till you came,”’ she said. 

** Yes ;” he seized eagerly upon this little 
advantage. ‘‘I wish that you had waited 
till I came ;-but it was not to be expected. 
I do not say that it was to be expected.” 
Then he hoisted himself by his hands 
pressing upon the table, and looked at her. 
‘* Bless me,’’ he said, ‘‘ how thin you are, 
and how pale !—is this—is this my doing ? 
Gracious! shut up so long, poor girl—I 
suppose you must hate me, Jane?’’ 

Lady Jane went up to him holding out 
her hands. ‘‘ Father, I have sinned against 
you too. Forgive me!’’ she cried, too 
generous not to take upon herself the blame; 
and so the father and daughter kissed each 
other; he crying like a child, she like a 
mother supporting him. Such a moment 
had never been in the duke’s long life 
before. 

And we are bound to allow that neither 
the duchess, who was his faithful wife, nor 
Winton, always ready to appreciate the 
noble sentiments of Lady Jane, could ever 
understand the fullness of this reconcilia- 
tion. It is to be hoped that the reader 
will comprehend better. They were too 
resentful and indignant to resume their old 
relations in a moment, as if nothing had 
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happened, which Lady Jane did with per- 
haps more tenderness than before. But 
into this question there is no time to enter. 
When Lady Jane went in softly, as if she 
had left her mother half an hour before, 
into the morning-room, the duchess flung 
away her papers with a great cry, and 
rushed upon her daughter, clasping her 
almost fiercely, looking over her shoulder 
with all the ferocity of a lioness in defense 
of her offspring. She would have ordered 
the carriage at once to take Lady Jane 
away, or even have gone with her on the 
spot, on foot or in a cab, to a place of 
safety ; but Lady Jane would not hear of 
any such proceeding. She calmed her 
mother as she had soothed her father, and 
in an hour’s time Winton was in that little 
room, which suddenly was turned into 
Paradise. He had been carrying about 
with him all this time a special license 
ready for use; and as everything can be 
done at a moment’s notice in town, even 
in February, Lady Jane Altamont, attended 
by a small but quite sufficient train, and 
before a whole crowd of excited witnesses, 
was married next morning at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, like everybody else of her 
degree. Needless to say, that there was in 
the Morning Post next morning, as well as 
in most of the other papers, an account of 
the ceremony, with a delicate hint of diffi- 
culties, unnecessary to enter into, which 
had gone before. This was read by many 
who understood, and by a great many more 
who did not understand ; but nowhere with 
greater excitement than in the Rectory 
House of St. Alban’s, E.C., where Mrs. 
Marston took the fashionable paper, poor 
lady, because in that wilderness she was so 
out of the way of everything. She rushed 
in upon her husband in his study (who had 
just seen it in the Standard, with feelings 
which are indescribable) with the broad- 
sheet in her hand. ‘‘ Listen to this, Wil- 
liam,’’ she cried solemnly ; ‘‘ didn’t I tell 
you it was none of our business to meddle ; 
and your fine duke whom you were so anx- 
ious to be serviceable to, and that never 
said thank you But I told you what 





you had to expect,’’ Mrs. Marston cried. 
Concluded. 




















NOVELTIES IN 


FANCY-WORK. 


By Marian Forp. 


HE long days of summer afford so many 
hours of sunlight, that it is not strange 
ladies devote their leisure to the prepara- 


FIG. I.—WICKER-WORK BASKET. 


tion of pretty articles for home decoration 
or even the manufacture of holiday gifts. 
The dainty work-basket illustrated in Fig. 
1 of the present number of the MonTHLY 
will be a charming receptacle for the bright- 
hued silks and crewels so largely employed 
in modern art-work. 


WICKER-WORK BASKET. 

The foundation is wicker-work and fancy 
straw. It is furnished with a silk bag, and 
trimmed with two lambrequins, finished 
with worsted tassels. The designs for the 
upper and lower borders of these lambre- 
quins are clearly shown in Figs. 2 and 3. 
The colors and materials selected may be 
varied almost indefinitely to suit the maker’s 
taste. 


GILDED STRAW WORK-BASKET. 

Another beautiful style of work-basket, 
in itself an ornament for the drawing-room 
table, is made of gilded straw and is ob- 
long in shape. Three pieces of peacock- 
blue plush, pointed and edged with narrow 
fluffy silk fringe, are arranged on each side. 
Two silk balls, matching the plush in shade, 
are fastened between each point. A satin 
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lining and satin pockets complete the 
basket. Handles of thick silk cord are 
sometimes added, and occasionally a flower 
is embroidered on each of the-plush points 
forming the lambrequin. An _ exquisite 
basket of this style, intended for a bridal 
gift, had !::abrequins of white plush em- 
broidered with pearl beads and edged with 
white chenille fringe, the lining and pockets 
white satin, and the handles gilded straw, 
over which white chenille cord was twisted. 


PLUSH SOFA-PILLOWS. 
The newest sofa-pillows show plush as the 
principal material, variously ornamented. 
A specially handsome one was covered with 


és dark-green plush embroidered in Ken- 


sington-stitch with water-lilies and their 
leaves, connected by lines representing 
water. Several dragon-flies hovered above. 


=:| The design occupied only the lower part 


of the cushion, the upper half being left 
plain, and the work was very simply made 
up, the only decoration consisting of a 
heavy dark-green cord and a thick silk 
pompon at each corner. 

Another pillow, also very beautiful, was 
embroidered with a spray of pink apple- 
blossoms and green leaves on a foundation 
of silver-gray plush. The thick rich pile 
of this fabric proves particularly effective 
as a foundation for embroidery. 


PLUSH SOFA-PILLOW WITH BORDER. 
Still anether methed of using plush, 





FIG. 2.—DESIGN FOR FIG. I. 


which will be liked by those who are un- 
skilled in Kensington embroidery, is to 
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FIG, 3.-—DESIGN FOR FIG, I. 


place a square of this material in the centre 
of the cushion and surround it with a bor- 
der worked in cross-stitch. A handsome 
one recently exhibited had the centre of 
rich maroon plush, and the border of écru 
mummy cloth on which a scroll design 
was embroidered in cross-stich, in shades 
varying from pink to a red-brown so deep 
that it was nearly black. Numerous border 
patterns suitable for this purpose have been 
given in former numbers of the MONTHLY. 

Sometimes, in place of the cross-stitch 
embroidery, borders of drawn-work lined 
with satin the shade of the plush square 
are substituted. A pretty cushion of this 
kind was made with a square of navy-blue 
plush, and drawn-work border of scrim, 
lined with navy-blue satin. The size of the 
square of course depends upon the width 
of the border, which should first be 
selected. Any of the drawn-work 
designs illustrated in previous num- 
bers of the MonTHLy could be used 
with good effect for this nove? and 
beautiful style of cushion. 


SQUARE IN COLORED FILET GUIPURE. 
Fig. 4 illustrates a beautiful style of 
work, which is particularly effective 
on a ground of dark plush or velvet, 
as illustrated. It is made with col- 
ored vegetable silks, which may be 
obtained in all shades at any em- 
broidery store. The filet ground is 
netted in light-gray or écru color. 
The inner square, given in full size 
in Fig. 5, is edged by leaflets worked 
in three shades of dark-red. Two of 
the little stars in the corners are pale- 
blue, and all the rest of the work in 
four shades of olive. The patterns 
for the border are given in Figs. 6 
and 7, while the method of working 
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some of the figures is clearly shown injFigs. 
8 and 9. 
PIANO-STOOL TIDY. 

A shabby piano-stool, which has long 
been an ‘‘ eye-sore’’ in the household, can 
be made very ornamental by using a tidy 
made in the following manner. Cut from 
plush or velvet of any shade that harmo- 
nizes with the furniture in the room a star- 
shaped piece whose points just touch the 
edge of the stool ; and between these points 
fit squares of antique lace, crochet, or 
darned lace, as the maker may perfer. 
Finish the work by knotting fringe into all 
the squares. 

Blue or maroon velvet tidies, with white 
or écru squares and fringe, are very popu- 
lar, but black squares and fringe may be 
substituted, if greater durability is de- 
sired. 


CROCHET POINTED FRINGE FOR FURNITURE. 
Fancy fringes for trimming foot-stools, 
small tables, wicker-work chairs, etc., are 
very much used ; and readers at a distance 
from shops where these may be purchased 
will doubtless be glad to have directions 
for making a pretty and effective style them- 
selves, especially as the work requires only 
a small amount of labor, skill, or expense. 
The materials are burlap ravelings or 
hempen cord, and Germantown wool of 
different colors. For the foundation, take 
double hemp thread and a coarse bone 
crochet-needle, and work a sufficient num- 
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FIG. 4.—DESIGN FOR,SOFA-PILLOW. 
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FIG. §.—INDEX SQUARE OF FIG. 4. 


ber of chain-stitches to form the length 
desired, then cut the thread. 

For each point, proceed as follows: 
Fasten the hemp thread on the next 6th 
foundation st. (stitch), work 7 ch. (chain- 
stitch) 1 sc. (single crochet) on the follow- 
ing 4th foundation st., 2 sl. (slip-stitch) on 





the next two foundation st., 15 ch., go 
back and connect to the 4th foundation st., 
2sl.on the 3d and 2d foundation st., 29 
ch., 1 sc. on the 14th foundation st. In 
this manner three chain-stitch scallops are 
worked as a foundation for the worsted- 
work in each point. 
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FIG. 6.—BORDER FOR FIG. 4. 


In the rst round the innermost chain- 
stitch scallop of each point is filled in with 
white Germantown yarn, as follows: Con- 
nect to the middle foundation st., 1 ch., 
1 sc. on the 1st ch. of the scallop, 2 ch., * 
connect to the same foundation st., 2 ch., 
1 sc. on the following ch. in the scallop, 
2ch.; repeat from * 4 times; then con- 
nect to the foundation st. 2 ch., 1 sc. on 
the last st. in the scallop, 1 ch., connect to 
the foundation st., cut the thread and 
secure the end. 

2d round.—In this round the inner- 
most and the second chain-stitch scallops 
are connected with red wool. Work 1 sc. 
on the free vein of the 1st st. in the inner 
scallop, 1 ch., 1 sc. on the rst ch. in the 
outer scallop, * 1 ch. 1 sc. on the next st. 
in the inner scallop, 1 ch. 1 sc. on the fol- 
lowing 2d st. in the outer scallop; repeat 
from * twice, then 2 sc. on the following 
2 st. in the outer scallop, working off these 
2 sc. and the one on the preceding ch. 
together, f 1 ch. 1 sc. on the next st. in 
the inner scallop, 1 ch., 1 sc. on the fol- 
lowing 2d st. in the outer scallop, repeat 
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FIG. 7.—BORDER FOR FIG. 4. 





from + twice, then 1 ch., 1 sc. on the foun- 
dation st. between the inner and outer 
scallops; cut the thread and secure the end. 

3d round.—This round connects the 
second and the outermost chain-stitch scal- 
lops, and should be worked with brown 
wool. When all the points have been com- 
pleted thus far, they are edged with the 
fourth round, which is worked continu- 
ously on all of them with orange wool in 
the following manner: * 1 sc. on the free 
vein of the rst ch. in the outermost scallop 
on the 1st point, 1 p. (picot, consisting of 
3 ch. and 1 sc. on the 1st of them) 7 times 
alternately x sc. on the following 2d ch. 
and 1 p., then 1 sc. on the same st. with 
the preceding sc., 7 times alternately 1 p. 
and 1 sc. on the following 2d ch., then 
2 ch.; continue to repeat from *, but at 





FIG. 8.—WORK FOR FIG. 4. 


every repetition join the middle st. of the 
Ist p. on the point to the last p. on the 
preceding point. For the top of the border, 
work with a hemp thread a row of chain- 
stitches of the same length as the founda- 
tion, and connect it with the latter by 
means of the fifth round, which is worked 
with hemp thread as follows: * 1 sc. on 
the following 3d foundation st., 2 ch.,1 
sc. on the following 34 ch. in the detached 
row, 2 ch., repeat from *. 

Work on the second row of ch. for the 
6th round—alternately 1 sc. on the next 
st. and 5 ch. passing by 2st. This upper 
part of the fringe may be ornamented with 
fancy stitches in wool of the three colors 
used in the points if desired. Tassels 
formed of loops of the wools used in the 
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border, from which hangs a loose tassel of 
hemp thread with knotted ends, are attached 
to the bottom of each point, between each 





FIG. 9.—WORK FOR FIG. 4. 


two points, and half-way between these 
tassels on each side. 


MOMIE-CLOTH TABLE-COVERS. 

New and pretty table-covers for five- 
o’clock teas are made of white or écru 
momie-cloth, edged with a border in some 
pretty design of flowers embroidered in 


outline-stitch in several colors, with Mother | 


Goose designs or Kate Greenaway figures 
worked in the corners, usually in dull 
greens, reds, blues, and yellows. Another 
border of some solid color, feather-stitched 
on in silks, is added, and the cloth is then 
finished with white fringe. 
tion will doubtless be used by housekeepers 


A very pretty cloth, capable of enduring 
any amount of washing, can be made in 
the same way as the table-scarf described 
in the April number of the MontTHLY—a 
band of Turkey-red cotton embroidered in 


| Outline-stitch with white linen floss is 


feather-stitched to the cloth two inches 
above the fringe, the interval and a space 
of equal width above the band being darned 
with red embroidery cotton. 


EMBROIDERED COVER FOR WORK-TABLE. 
An exquisite cover for asmall fancy table 
consists of a square or oblong piece of 
maroon satin, embroidered with wild roses 
and forget-me-nots, which look as if scat- 
tered over the foundation. The edge is 
cut in large shallow scallops, which are 
bordered with pink and blue woven lace, 


| and if oblong in shape the narrow ends are 


This sugges- | 


who like to serve tea in summer on rustic | 


tables on piazzas. Another design, speci- 
ally appropriate for strawberry parties, 
recently shown the writer, was a cream- 
colored momie cloth, embroidered with a 
strawberry-vine, fruit, leaves, and blossoms, 


finished with maroon tassels, if square the 
tassels are placed on all four sides. A silk 
lining, which should of course be fastened 
to the edges of the cover before the lace 
and tassels, completes the work. If the 
maroon foundation is not liked, any other 
that will harmonize with the pink and blue 
flowers may be substituted. 

This same design can be appropriately 
used for a cover to the plush cushions placed 
in the black and gilded straw arm-chairs 
now popular for drawing-rooms. 


FOOT-STOOL WITH APPLIQUE EMBROIDERY. 
Fig. 10 illustrates an elegant footstool, 
which has a flat cushion covered with cream- 





FIG, 


and clusters of strawberries in the corners. 
The work was executed in crewels in reds, 
greens, white, and yellow, copying nature 
as faithfully as possible. 


10.—FOUT-STOOL WITH EMBROIDERY. 


colored cloth, ornamented with a richly 
embroidered appliqué of gold-colored silk 
and trimmed with a figured woven border, 


| which has embroidered appliqués of gold- 
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silk in the 

corners. 

The pat- 
terns for these bor- 
ders are clearly 
shown in Figs, 11 
and 12. It is almost 
needless to suggest 
to readers of the 
MONTHLY that this 
design could also be 
employed fora 
chair-seat. 

FIG, II.—PATTERN FOR 
FIG. 10, SHAVING-PAPER CASE. 
Articles that can 

serve as gifts to gentlemen are always in 

demand. A pretty novelty, which can 
be quickly and easily made, consists of 
two pieces of white bristol-board cut in 
egg-shape and ornamented with any de- 
sign that suits the maker’s taste. Tissue- 
paper leaves are placed between the covers, 
which are then tied together by a ribbon 
passed through holes in the top, and fas- 
tened in a bow, the loop thus formed being 
used to hang the case on a nail or hook. 

If a very elegant case is desired, the card- 

board may be covered with satin, plush, or 

velvet, embroidered or painted by hand. 

Another pretty device for these trifles is 
made by cutting the card-board covers into 
the shape of a palette, decorated with dabs 
of paint, and suspended in the same way 
by a ribbon. 

STRAW-WORK. 

Persons living at a distance from cities 
may be glad to have directions for making 
the pretty straw articles sold by florists, 
which, though apparently very elaborate, 
can easily be manufactured at home with but 
a trifling outlay of time and trouble. 

The materials required are dried wheat, 
rye, oats, barley, corn-tassels, grasses of 
various kinds, and the prepared straws sold 
in the stores, two sizes of wire, coarse for 
the frame and fine for binding, and wax, 
steel, crystal, gold, and silver beads, 











A square, round, or oval basket is made 
by cutting a card-board bottom of suitable 
size, and boring holes around the edge to 
receive the straws, which are placed up- 
right, stretched to the proper size at the top, 
fastened by wire an inch below the top, 
and then cut in points, three, five, or seven 
straws being allowed according to the size 
of the point desired. Several straws 
stretched together and cut into proper 
lengths are then fastened to the bottom as 
supports and this foundation is ornamented 
with clusters of the grain-heads and grasses 
arranged in any graceful way. A border 
of short tufts is sewed around the wire be- 
low the pointed edge, and bunches of heads 
turned opposite ways with the ends joined 
are fastened here and there, bound over 
with straws, which have been split open, 
dampened, and pressed flat. 

A favorite design is the cornucopia, 
made of four wire rings, graduated in size, 
each one being smaller as it approaches the 
end, and all connected with straws fastened 
around the wires. Finish with clusters of 
grain and grasses, arranged according to 
taste, and either put supports on the bottom 
or suspend it as a hanging-basket. In con- 
necting the wire circlets, they should be 
placed in such a way as to give the cornu- 
copiaacurve. These dainty straw recep- 
tacles can be filled with clusters of grasses, 


aid Mout daa 


and sil- 

vered, 

gilded, 

and frost- 

ed wheat and oats, 
which also make 
lovely ornaments 

for winter vases, 
arranged with au- 
tumn leaves and 
holly-berries. For 
bleaching use a so- fem 
lution of chloride fs 
of lime, and to 
coat the wheat, 
oats, etc., with the 


FIG. I12.—PATTERN FOR 
FIG, 10. 
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gold and silver, varnish thinly with dammar 
varnish, and then with a camel’s-hair brush 
apply the gold, silver, or diamond powder 
sold by the ounce at the stores. The latter, 
which, by the aid of a little imagination, 
resembles hoar-frost, is particularly pretty. 


RETICELLA LACE. 

Fig. 13 illustrates a pattern of Reticella 
lace copied from an old portrait. Instead 
of a fine hand-made lace ground, hand- 
netting may be used as a foundation, the 
fineness of the netting varying according 
to the size of the article required or the use 








delicate for any purpose except to orna- 
ment a rarely-used drawing-room, had 
sprays of forget-me-nots and trailing arbutus 
on cream-colored satin, the tiny flowers 
deftly shaped from silks of the required 
colors, the stems and leaves embroidered. 
It is hardly necessary to say that only the 
most skillful needlewoman can execute this 
lovely work. 


NEEDLE-BOOK. 
Even that most practical of articles, the 
needle-book, is now assuming artistic 
shapes, in the general rage for ornamenta- 























FIG. 13.—RETICELLA LACE. 


for which it is destined. The illustration 
gives the design so clearly that no explana- 
tion is necessary. 


RIBBON-WORK. 

One of the latest novelties in fancy-work, 
but one which requires great patience and 
skill, is the so-called ribbon-work. In this 
dainty product of the needle the flowers 
look as if raised from the surface,—which 
in fact they are,—while the foliage is usu- 
ally embroidered, A beautiful sofa-cushion 
of old-gold satin had apple-blossoms and 
leaves embroidered on it, the flowers being 
made of bits of pale-pink silk, each petal 
exquisitely shaped and fastened to the 
foundation, and the leaves embroidered in 
Kensington work. A chair-stripe, by far too 





tion, and a remarkably pretty one recently 
seen by the writer merits description. 
The foundation is two pieces of pasteboard 
cut four inches square and hollowed out 


at the corners. They are covered on the 
outside with blue velvet, and lined with 
rose-colored satin. White cloth cut suffi- 
ciently small to show a border of the blue 
velvet and embroidered with tiny pink 
rose-buds and green leaves is fastened on 
the outer covers, pinked strips of white 
flannel to serve as leaves for holding the 
needles are placed inside, and the book is 
held together. by ends of narrow blue silk 
ribbon tied in tiny bows. This is a charm- 
ing little article to make for fairs, or as a 
gift for a friend. 
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The Strikers.—It is a matter of congratulation 
to know that at this writing a very general settle- 
ment of the labor difficulties, which for a time 
threatened to lead to serious complication, has been 
effected. This is mainly due to the better under- 
standing which has been brought about as between 
employer and employed, and argues well for the 
future. In many cases the claims of the workmen, 
which generally were for higher wages, have been 
met, while in a number of others matters have been 
satisfactorily arranged on the old basis. In every 
individual case there has been conference—a mutual 
exchange of opinion and explanation of circum- 
stances, and as a result a reciprocal confidence has 
been established. 

In the discussion which this movement provoked, 
there has been a great deal said on the relation of 
labor and capital—a great deal of sound philosophy 
and a vast amount of idle talk. Indeed, an ex- 
amination of the matter will show that much of the 
learning and deep philosophy brought to bear upon 
the question of the relation of labor and capital in 
the settlement of the difficulty was beside the point. 
The question was originally a widely different one. 
It arose out of the individual necessities of the 
workmen, independent of ‘any gain or advantage 
which capital might receive from their labor. It 
was not because an employer realized a larger per- 
centage on a man’s labor than he did a year ago, 
but because a man could not buy as much to-day 
with the same amount as he could a year ago. It 
was because rents have risen and breadstuffs have 
become dearer. The employer came into the ques- 
tion only as a source from which a needed supply 
could be drawn, and the only convenient and possi- 
ble source. 

On this account, therefore, we think that through- 
out this difficulty the employers have shown them- 
selves singularly generous and appreciative. “A 
laborer is worthy of his hire,’’ but this hire is mani- 
festly to be determined by the value of his services 
to his employer, and not by his own necessities. 
True, a man in any trade or profession must earn 
enough for his subsistence, but this is too variable 
and indefinite to be made a basis of determining 
wages. The law of supply and demand must be 
allowed to rule here as elsewhere. When one 
trade becomes so overcrowded that wages cannot be 
normally determined, but must be legislated, such a 
trade creates a factitious value in economics and 
conduces to a feverish and unhealthy state of society. 
At whatever time this factitious factor is removed a 
general confusion ensues, and a new adjustment of 
the entire social system is requisite. Obviously, 





when one trade is crowded, or when only starvation 
wages can be earned in that calling, and other 
trades are well paid and deficient in numbers, it is , 
the first duty to consider whether he should not 
forego his own desires, and, contrary to his inclina- 
tions and special qualifications, enter the trade that 
wants recruits. And should he find at any time that 
he has helped to swell the ranks of any guild un- 
duly, he must be willing to endure the privations 
which his want of sagacity and foresight compel 
him to undergo. The workman, from the very day 
that he enters a given field, assumes an individual 
risk which is wholly personal, and if any hardship 
ensue on earnings which are acknowledged to be 
the equivalent of his services, he can on no ground 
but that of charity ask an increase of wages. 

The validity of this position is virtually acknowl- 
edged in the sliding scale of wages which has been 
mutually agreed upon between some manufacturers 
and their employés. In such an arrangement there 
is no reference to the employés’ individual wants. 
Whether the laborer be a family man or single, a 
man of luxurious tastes, a spendthrift and prodigal, 
or parsimonious and self-denying, has so far forth 
no voice in the determination of his wages. That 
depends on his technic skill and ability, and on that 
alone. 

The soundness of the principle that labor, of what- 
ever kind, is justly dependent solely upon a proper 
share in its own profit is furthermore conceded in 
the willingness of intelligent and reasonable work- 
ingmen to continue their labors without advance 
upon the representations of their employers that 
labor is not worth more, Although this is no proof 
that the proportion which wages should share in the 
joint profits is large enough,—indeed, we may, and 
do, protest against the meagre share that is allowed 
to fall to it,—yet it is an admission that under 
present conditions the ground for dissatisfaction is 
not so stable as a reasonable hope of success would 
seem to demand, 

Is this position in favor of the workmen or capi- 
talist? Both. In favor of the capitalist in that it 
protects him against any mob demands, or exposure 
to fluctuation and instability in other branches of 
trade wholly foreign to his own. It is favorable to 
the laborerin according to him an equitable share in 
the earnings of his labor. The problem as yet un- 


solved is, What proportion of the income of a factory 
should be devoted to wages, and how distributed ? 
But that solution will and must be independent of 
the individual and personal necessities of the 
laborer, as it is to be independent of the desires 
and avarice of the employer. 
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Longfellow Memorial Association.— The 
death of the Poet Longfellow has taken from the 
world one upon whom the affections of all English- 
speaking people unite. 

To provide some lasting memorial which shall 
testify to future generations the tender respect in 
which his contemporaries hold that pure and gentle 
life is the purpose for which the Longfellow Memo- 
rial Association has been formed. 

From his early manhood Mr. Longfellow lived in 
Cambridge, Mass., in a house already famous as for 
a time the home of Washington. 

This venerable house stands facing the Charles 
River (the poet’s favorite view), towards which 
looked the windows of his study, and of which he 
wrote: 

‘*— long years of mingled feeling, 
Half in rest and half in strife, 


I have scen thy waters stealing 
Onward, like the stream of life.’’ 


The association hopes to raise money enough to 
secure that part of Mr. Longfellow’s grounds which 
lies between the house and the river, there to erect 
an enduring memorial to Mr. Longfellow, and to 
keep the spot, doubly rich in associations, forever 
open to the people. It is also included within the 
plans of the association to provide for the perma- 
nent preservation of the house, should it ever pass 
out of the possession of the family of Mr. Long- 
fellow. 

In order to accomplish this, or to erect some other 
public and appropriate memorial near the scenes of 
the poet’s life, this association calls for a national 
subscription. It asks for contributions of one dollar 
each, for which a certificate of honorary member- 
ship in the association will be given. 

Contributions should be sent to John Bartlett, 
Treasurer, P. O. Box 1590, Boston, Mass. 


Giuseppe Garibaldi.—A truly historic character 
passed from the stage of this world’s action in the 
death of Giuseppe Garibaldi. Born at Nice on the 
anniversary of our Independence, 1806, of poor pa- 
rents, he first followed the occupation of his father, 
and took to the sea. But the toils and terrors of the 
deep were not his field. The state of Italian politics 
opened up for hima different career. In his twenty- 
seventh year he joined himself to the secret society 
whose head was Mazzini, and in the following year, 
taking part in a futile outbreak at Genoa, was 
obliged to flee the country. The love of Jiberty 
which impelled him and exiled him found a sphere of 
action in the struggles of Rio Grande for independ- 
ence from the Empire of Brazil. His bravery and 
courage resulted in wounds, capture, and torture. 
Yet, within a decade, we find him chief of the 
naval forces of the Republic of Montevideo. With 


three miserable sloops, he fought the squadron under 
Admiral Brown for three days, seconded by his 
faithful wife, a creole from Saint Catherine, and, 
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exhausting his ammunition, burned his ships to pre- 
vent their capture. 

In the general political upheaval and confusion of 
Europe in 1848 we find him offering his services to 
his native country, under Charles Albert, against the 
Austrians, without, however, the recognition and ac- 
ceptance he deserved. But his indomitable spirit 
urged him to continue the contest single-handed, 
and fail. Next year, after the outbreak at Rome, 
and during the exile of the pope, Mazzini, one of 
the triumvirs, gave Garibaldi command of the de- 
fenses of Rome, and he proved his capabilities by a 
most brilliant victory over the besieging French. 
But he was obliged to return, stand another siege, 
lose the greater part of his garrison, and flee to the 
mountains, only to be finally hunted down like a 
brigand, arrested, and banished to Sardinia, 

Now he came a second time to America, and en- 
gaged in the manufacture of candles on Staten Island, 
but shortly yielded to his roving disposition, go- 
ing to San Francisco, revisiting South America, 
thence returning to Italy to fight against the Aus- 
trians in 1859. In the revolt of Sicily against 
Neapolitan authority he got up an expedition and 
struck the first blow which resulted in an Italian 
Parliament, the elevation of Victor Emmanuel tothe 
throne, and the unification of Italy. He wasamem- 
ber of the first Italian Parliament, but shortly re- 
signed. In 1862 he became general-in-chief of the 
National Guard, and in that capacity made an attack 
on Rome, was wounded, taken prisoner, and on his 
release returned to Caprera. He now visited Eng- 
land, and in 1866 he once more took up arms against 
the Austrians. In 1867 he made an expedition 
against the Papal States, and suffered defeat. In 
1870 he was in the service of France in the Vosges, 
and in 1871 was elected a member of the French 
Assembly, but resigned after a preliminary meeting. 
He took his seat in the Italian Parliament at Rome 
in 1875, but of late lived in retirement at Caprera 
with his son and daughter. And so, on June 2d, 
after a stormy life of more thart three-quarters of a 
century, during which the map of Europe saw most 
wonderful changes, Garibaldi, having earned the 
honorable title of “ Liberator of Italy,” passed away 
and was gathered unto his fathers. 


A recent official report states that in 1875 the 
number of horses slaughtered in Paris for fuod was 
7000. In 1880 the number was 9000, and in 1881 
had increased to 9300. At the forty establishments 
exclusively devoted to this business ten donkeys 
gave up their lives for the food of mankind in 1875, 
improving their record to 320 in 1880, and 400 in 
1881. The amount of horseflesh consumed in Paris 
last year was 1670 tons, and the donkey increased 
the figures by about eighteen tons. The offal of 
neither is reckoned in these figures, though it was 
utilized all the same for making prime country 
sausages. 
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In Switzerland, where capital punishment was for 
a time abolished, it has now been re-established in 
some of the cantons, and probably will be reintro- 
duced in others. In some the proposal to re-estab- 
lish it has been repeatedly rejected. Liberal jour- 
nals now point out, as noteworthy and significant, 
that the cantons which have been most eager to 
rebuild the gibbet, and in which rampant crime 
seemed to prove the death-penalty urgently neces- 
sary, are those in which Roman Catholicism is the 
controlling form of belief. There is, however, 
danger at all times in sweeping deductions, and it is 
to be noted that in one of the smaller Catholic can- 
tons, that of Unterwalden, the death-penalty seems 
not to be needed, and an attempt to restore it has 
been defeated. 


Virginia is another State in which wine-growing 
has becoine a promising industry. The industry 
was commenced in 1869 by two Germans, on favor- 
ably located hill-sides of the Blue Ridge range, and 
the crops were disposed of in New York. By 1877 
these pioneers were producing nearly 3000 gallons 
of wine annually. Last year they had thirty-seven 
acres under cultivation, and turned out 3500 gallons. 
This year they expect to make out of their own 
grape crop, combined with those of neighboring 
vineyardists who have had the good sense to imitate 
their example, from 8000 to 10,000 gallons. At first 
they sold their wine through agents, but now they 
have determined to be their own middlemen, and 
are doing well at it. The two counties of Nelson 
and Albemarle at present produce together from 
§0,000 to 60,000 gallons annually. 


There is no truth, according to the London 
Truth, inthe Berlin report of the approaching mar- 
riage of Princess Beatrice. She appears to have 
resigned herself to a routine life with the Queen, 
and she is rewarded by being allowed to exercise 
far more influence, in a variety of ways, than any 





of her sisters have ever done. Indeed, the Queen 
now leaves the management of almost everything in 
the domestic line to the princess, who no doubt 
finds it rather pleasant to pull the strings at all the 
palaces. Princess Beatrice amuses herself princi- 
pally with painting and music, and has attained 
exceptional proficiency in both arts. She has com- 
posed an anthem and one or two very pleasing 
* Kyries.” 


The Court of Assizes in Rome has pronounced a 
judgment of acquittal in favor of a young woman 
named Ermenegilda Spinetta, who pleaded guilty to 
a charge of killing her husband, and, in reply to the 
customary questions put to her by the president of 
the court, described in detail how she committed 
the crime. The evidence went conclusively to show 
that her husband was an idle ruffian, who sought to 
trade upon his wife’s beauty, and to drive her intoa 
shameful career for his support. During a violent 
altercation on the subject she caught up a razor and 
gave him a slash across the throat, which separated 
the carotid. The jury agreed at once to a verdict 
of acquittal, on the ground of irresistible impulse, 
and the prisoner was loudly applauded as she left 
the court. 


“ A Canal Boat Girl” is the heading found ina 
recent English newspaper. She was found driving 
a horse on the towpath. Hardly ten years old, she 
was one of four children “ born down the dark, un- 
wholesome hatchway of the boat,”? which was then 
occupied by her father, mother, and the children 
who remained alive. A brother “was drowned 
last year in the Cut;” a sister had lately died of 
fever in the boat’s cabin. The dead girl, an hour 
or two after her decease, was carried by her mother 
through the public streets to the house of a relative. 
The story is simple, but suggestive. Has the S.P. 
C.C. observed the facts in the lives of children 
born on American canal-boats ? 
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John C. Calhoun. By Dr. H. von Ho st, author 
of the “Constitutional History of the United 
States.” Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The third volume in the American Statesmen 
Series, edited by John T. Morse, Jr., takes up the 
public life of the great Southern statesman, Cal- 
houn. The readers of Dr. von Holst’s historical 
work are prepared to see something above the or- 
dinary in the field of biography. The main pur- 
pose throughout seems to be to discover the springs 
of action, and from the motive either of self-interest 
or profound conviction of the justice of his cause, 
to account for the actions of the great champion of 





the South. The Iccal or sectional peculiarities and 
the distinctive interest of each are brought out with 
a clearness heretofore unattempted or at least un- 
accomplished. 

The task was especially a difficult one. It is a 
biography of failure after the most brilliant en- 
deavor to wrest success from impending defeat. Yet 
througl:out his life Calhoun swerved not. His in- 


tegrity was unimpeachable; his character firm and 
uncompromising ; his life as really a tragedy as the 
epoch in our history which most of all owes its in- 
spiration to this Southern statesman. , 

Dr. von Holst has really summed up the life of 
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Calhoun in these few graphic words: “ A man en- 
dowed with an intellect far above the average, im- 
pelled by a high-soaring ambition, untainted by any 
petty or ignoble passion, and guided by a character 
of sterling firmness and more than common purity, 
yet, with fatal illusion, devoting all his mental 
powers, all his moral energy and the whole force of 
his iron will, to the service of a doomed and unholy 
cause, and at last sinking into the grave in the very 
moment when, under the weight of the top-stone, 
the towering pillars of the temple of his impure 
idol are rent to the very base.” 


Gypsies ; or, How we went Gypsying in the 
Sierras. By Dio Lewis, M.D. New York: 
M. L. Holbrook & Co. 

Any one familiar with the graphic style of Dr. 
Lewis will have high expectations on opening a new 
book by this delightful writer. And in ‘ Gypsy- 
ing” he is not disappointed. The tour across the 
continent is well described, and the party’s summer- 
ing in the Sierras is detailed in the author’s raciest 
and most eccentric style. There has always been 
something strained, extremely radical, in this 
author’s views, and it crops out here too. But 
his radicalism on the subject of hygiene is tempered 
with so evident a good humor that we cannot but 
endure and finally assent and embrace it. What, 
however, mars the enjoyment of the reader is the 
pauper’s dress in which the work ap, . ars, 


Dick’s Wandering. By JULIAN STuRGIS. 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The scene of this volume is extensive, as its title 
would lead one to expect. The hero is taken when 
but a child, and only dismissed when a young man 
several years past his majority. He is first intro- 
duced at home, and thence goes to Eton, London, 
the East, and finally comes to America. There is 
thus afforded the author considerable scope, and 
good advantage is taken of it. The descriptive 
parts, especially of the East, are well executed. 
Indeed, the scenic throughout calls for unmixed 
commendation. 

In the portrayal of character the author has suc- 
ceeded possibly better yet. In Dick is portrayed 
Young England and the independence of the pres- 
ent over against the traditions of the past. Ossie 
seems to stand for the conventional Englishman in 
good circumstances, too good-natured to become 
altogether dissipated, and too indolent to take much 
active interest in affairs. Fabian Deane is one of 
those enthusiastic agitators Who have scarcely caught 
one grand conception, when they are on the chase 
after another equally brilliant and equally impracti 
cable. He is Dick’s tutor, and his enthusiasm serves 
to develop and round out Dick’s native good judg- 
ment, without inspiring him with the same phanta- 
sies. As far as the English characters are con- 
cerned, they are far from conventional, and suppos- 


Bos- 








ably correct. And for once the true or distinctive 
American is attempted, and depicted with apprecia- 
tion. Yet the heroine is tame. No American girl 
of spirit would submit to the egotism of British 
self-assertion without greater resentment. Perhaps, 
however, the refusal of Dick’s proposal may stand 
for that, as yielding when Dick follows her to 
America might lead one to infer. 

Throughout the book there are piquant touches 
of character and delicate delineations of national 
peculiarities and prejudices which, however loosely 
constructed, and void of great dramatic interest as 
the story is, rank the author high among contempo- 
rary writers. 


Bible Hygiene; or, Health-Hints from the 
Bible. By a physician. Philadelphia: P. Blak- 
iston, Son & Co. 

It is a very easy thing to find extremists on the 
subject of hygiene. It is not so easy to find a popu- 
lar work moderated by the dictates of a sound 
reason. If by nothing else, there is a fitting resem- 
blance between this work and the Book of books in 
respect to moderate views. The author makes no 
one subject a hobby to the prejudice of a reader’s 
health. Whatever tends to promote the healthful- 
ness of the body is touched on, and the lessons in- 
culcated are always emphasized by their manifest 
enforcement by Scripture. The excellence of the 
Hebrew hygiene is first pointed out, and whatever 
rules are of paramount influence and permanent 
force are newly brought to notice, and their observ- 
ance recommended. The most violent fanatic on 
the subject of health-preservation will do well to 
pause and consider these moderate and eminently 
just considerations, while the ignorant and reckless, 
or the broken-down debauchee, may find in its dicta 
the only path to health and long life. It is written 
in a simple and very pleasing style, which, apart 
from considerations of useful information, most 
favorably commends it to lovers of good writing 
everywhere. 


Training of Children. By Pyz HENRY CHa- 

VASSE. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 

A treatise on the care and training of children 
demands a wide experience and extensive study of 
the early stages of human life. The thoroughness 
of this work inspires confidence in its reliability, 
and its simplicity specially fits it for the masses for 
whom the series seems to be especially published. 
It will be fuund an invaluable reference in a family, 
giving as it does directions for meeting and success- 
fully solving every crisis of infantile life. 


M. Ludovic Halevy, author of the “ Abbe Con- 
stantin,” sent a copy—knowing his book to be 
thoroughly moral—to his niece in an Alexandrian 
convent. It passed first, of course, through the 


hands of the Lady Superior, who read it with high 
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approval, and when she had finished handed it to 
Mile. Prevost Paradol, who, in turn, lent it to her 
friends, all of whom pronounced it a most pure and 
charming story. So satisfied was the Lady Superior 
that she ordered copies of all M. Halévy’s works, 
with the result that the inmates were speedily 
engaged in the perusal of “ Les Petites Cardinals,” 
“La Belle Hlélene,”’ ‘Barbe Bleue,’’ “ Fanny 
Lear,” “‘ Tricoche-et-Cacolet,” and all the more or 
less risky pieces which Meilhac and Halévy have 
contributed to the repertories of the Palais Royal 
and Variétés. The convent is said to be in a state 
of insurrection, three of the fair residents have 
vanished, and others openly express their wish to 
exchange single blessedness for the risk of married 
life. 


L’Abbe Constantin. By Lupovic HALEvy. 
Received from Carl Schonhof, Boston, Mass. 
The reader should not be misled by this title to 

suppose the book a sober record of monkly life; on 
the contrary, a more vivacious and original novel 
was never wrilten by a French author to whom, above 
all others, is given the reputation of spirituel vivacity. 
In addition, the story is perfectly pure, in plot, lan- 
guage, and characters. The author says that there 
are many such virtuous families in France as he 
describes, and that his “ poor country in many re- 
spects has been cruelly calumniated by certain 
romancers, who paint it in violent and exaggerated 
colors.” His heroines are Canadian Frenchwomen, 
born in America, and through them he playfully ex- 
aggerates the conception Frenchmen have of Ameri- 
can young women, but at the same time their char- 
acters are so noble that their forwardness is only a 
piquant frankness, The plot is full of action and 
original amusing scenes, with a touck of pathos not 
too harrowing, and the characteristics of the French 
and American nation are admirably contrasted. 
The author’s style is pure, simple, and full of grace, 
his character-drawing is true and spirited, and we do 
not know who could read L’Abbé Constantin with- 
out delight, for there is not a dull page in it. The 
sated reader of fiction will find it healthy reading, 
and superior, in point of novelty, interest, and artistic 
treatment, to the average of even American novels. 


Le Maitre,de Fosges. By Grorces OLMET. 
Received from Carl Schonhof, Boston, Mass. 
This novel, although not new in plot, is very ably 

written. The story is exceedingly interesting, never 

for a moment flagging in the proper degree of sen- 
sationalism, which is made a merit in the author by 

a refined and literary style. There are many power- 

ful and dramatic scenes, and the hero’s character is 

both grand and natural. One of the greatest charms 
in the book is the author’s consistency, and the clear, 
skillful manner in which he delineates character. Le 

Maitre de Fosges and L’Abbé Constantin mark a 

revolution in French fiction, and we may now expect 





pure yet brilliant novels in the inimitable style of 
the French. The faithless wife and faithless hus- 
band form a plot in which there is nothing amusing 
or surprising, even if it were not worn out and al- 
ways painful; that Halévy and Olmet have dis- 
pensed with it and written books thoroughly to the 
taste of our American public is in part owing to the 
improved state of society hoped for in France by the 
expected divorce law, and to the disgust which Zola 
has awakened by his revolting treatment of such 
subjects, with neither wit nor interesting material to 
redeem his novels, The day will come when they 
will be banished from our country in the English 
versions and the new school of refined and lively 
French fiction will become as popular as our best 
native publications. 


Pot-Bouille. By EmiLe ZoLa. Translated by 
Joun StiR1LING. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers. 

In the portrayal of vice and crime Zola unques- 
tionably stands alone. His seems to be the genius 
for the evil; and the most charitable that may be 
said of this work is that he is here seen in all the 
power of his genius reveling in the shame of Paris- 
ian respectability. There seems to be a hunger and 
thirst for nastiness, and his appetite must be raven- 
ous indeed who will not gloat over and be glutted 
by the mess stewed in this Boiling Pot. 


Short as the literary career of M. Zola has been, 
his writings have already made a fortune both for 
himself and his publishers. The sale of his works 
has been enormous. Thus, of ** Nana’ there have 
been sold 116,000 copies; of ‘ L’Assommoir,”’ 
97,000; of “ Une Page d’Amour,”’ 43,000; of “La 
Curée,”’ 24,000; and of ‘* La Faute de l’Abbe Mou- 
ret,’ 23,000; while of his other less-known writ- 
ings there have been altogether 70,000 disposed of. 
The pay of a French author is a franc on each vol- 
ume selling at three and a half francs, so that on 
his books alone M. Zola has, in the course of a few 
years, received 350,000 francs. To this must be 
added his profits from those of his stories which 
have been dramatized, and his still larger receipts 
from the French newspapers in the feuilleton of 
which his novels first appeared. 


The sixth tract issued by the Society for Political 
Education, New York, and the second of the series 
of 1882, is in marked contrast with the one that 
preceded it. While the latter dealt with the subject 
of political economy in the abstract, formulating the 
generalizations of the subject, the present pamphlet 
is eminently free from technical language or theo- 
retical statements. 

Its method is strictly descriptive and historical. 
It draws the distinction between barter and purchase, 
shows how the substitution of purchase gave rise to 
the use of money, which led directly, by ‘a neces- 
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sary law of financial development, to the gradual 
introduction of substitutes for coin, and the estab- 
lishment of banks, where commercial balances can 
be adjusted, and the cost of shipping bullion be- 
tween individuals, cities, and nations may be saved. 
In discussing the unit of value a short and incisive 
review is made of the recent controversy on bi- 
metallism, which points out that, whatever be the 
speculations indulged in by writers and orators on 
the subject, the single gold standard has come into 
use by the law of natural selection and cannot be 
overthrown by statutes or even by international con- 
ferences. 


Pamphlet No. 6 of the Circulars of Information 
of the Bureau of Education is devoted to the ‘ Ef- 
fects of Student Life upon the Eyesight,” by A. W. 
Calhoun, M.D., Professor of Diseases of the Eye, 
Ear, and Throat in the Atlanta Medical College. 
The thoroughness of treatment may be seen by the 
table of contents: Hypermetropia, or farsighted- 
ness; myopia, or nearsightedness; progressive my- 
opia and its consequences; prevalence of myopia 
and its causes; heredity as a cause for myopia; 
myopia due to bad air or defective light; size of 
type to be preferred; need of rest and care for the 
eyes. To this is added Dr. Snellen’s test types, by 
means of which any one can determine for himself 
whether he is normal sighted or otherwise. 


Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindoostan. 
By Toru Dutt. With Introductory Memoir, by 
E. W. Gosse. London: K. Paul, Trench & Co. 
We hear and read very much of the forced seclu- 

sion and neglected education of the ladies of India, 

and there seems but too much reason for believing 
that the zenana life is generally unfavorable to the 
development of the higher faculties. Of the evils 
incident to such a life it is not now, however, our 
purpose to speak; what we are about to say goes to 
show that, under such modifications as are indicated 
in the case of Miss Dutt, those evils may be coun- 
teracted. It is true that we do not often meet with 
high-class literary compositions from the pen of an 

Indian woman, and we therefore congratulate our- 

selves and all the friends of that class that such a 

phenomenon is not impossible. The present in- 

stance is doubtless peculiar, and on that account 
merits particular attention. 

We had heard of the precocious genius and rare 
attainments of Miss Dutt, and had seen good reason 
to regret her untimely death in the specimens of 
her poetry which fell into our hands. We are now 
indebted to Mr. Gosse for fuller information con- 
cerning her, and for a new volume of her poems. 
From the preliminary memoir we learn that Toru 
Dutt was the daughter of Hindoo parents, and was 
born at Calcutta in 1856. Herchildhood was passed 
in her father’s garden-house, along with an older 


sister, who also gave promise of rare ability, but 
18* 





died at the age of twenty. Her mother taught her 
the songs and legends of the people, but it appears 
that she surrendered her belief in Vishnu and Siva, 
and adopted a purer faith, in what form we are nct 
told. When she was thirteen years of age, her 
father, an enlightened man, took his two daughters 
to Europe to learn French and English. After 
passing some time in a French pension, they were 
taken to Italy, and then brought to England, where 
they attended the lectures for women at Cambridge. 
In 1873 they returned to the old garden-house at 
Calcutta, where Toru remained for the next and last 
four years of her life. Her European experience 
had expanded her mind, and she had made the 
most of her opportunities. She took back with her 
a store of knowledge, which, Mr. Gosse says, was 
in her case simply miraculous. Not content with 
what she had, she at once began to learn Sanscrit, 
and the rest of her days she devoted to reading, 
writing, and various studies. Born to be a writer, 
she adopted our language as the medium, though 
she was really more accomplished in French, which 
she wrote with facility. Her first-published study 
was an essay which appeared in the Bengal Maga- 
zine, and it included translations from the French 
into English verse. Another literary article by her 
was subsequently printed. The subject of the first 
was “ Leconte de Lisle,” and of the second, “ Jose- 
phin Soulary.” 

In 1874 her sister died, and she was left to pur- 
sue her work in solitude, with no companion to 
cheer and commune with her. But she went on, 
and in 1876 there appeared at Bhowanipore a 
volume of poems by her under the title of “A 
Sheaf Gleaned from French Fields.” Of this 
work we are told that “it is a wonderful mixture 
of strength and weakness, of genius over-riding 
great obstacles, and of talent succumbing to ignor- 
ance and inexperience.” It consisted of transla- 
tions from nearly one hundred French poets, with 
notes which revealed at once her knowledge and 
her ignorance. This, under the circumstances, is pre- 
cisely what might have been expected. The book 
attracted very liitle atterition in England, but was 
rather more noticed in France. We may add that 
Miss Dutt intended to translate into English a 
French work on the position of women in ancient 
India, but her constitution gave way, her health 
broke down, and she died on August 30, 1877. She 
left behind her many papers, and when these were 
examined there were found among them several 
complete compositions in prose and verse, some of 
which have since been printed. Not until she was 
dead were her merits fully recognized, but very 
soon it was felt that the world had lost in her a true 
genius, a veritable child of promise, whose memory 
must be preserved with that of the great and good. 

Such are the brief memorials of this fragile exotic, 
and it only remains for us to describe the volume 
which Mr. Gosse has given us, and to say a very 
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few words on some of its contents. It is called 
Ancient Legends and Ballads, and may perhaps be 
taken as a contribution to the genuine folk-lore of 
Hindoostan. In reading the pieces we have been 
struck with the resemblance which some of them 
bear, in certain features, to legends and fancies by 
no means uncommon in Europe. The legends are 
nine in number, but, as only seven of the series 
originally projected could be found, two others have 
been introduced from previously published copies. 
The seven are in easy rhyme, and the two in blank 
verse, the latter being taken from the “ Vishnu- 
purana,”’ and the former more decidedly free and 
original. The volume concludes with seven short 
poems on miscellaneous subjects. 

“ Savitri,” the first and longest of the ballads, is 
in many respects an extraordinary composition. 
There are faults in its structure, but, as a whole, it 
shows a rare command of language, and is fraught 
with grace and delicate sentiment. Its theme is the 
loves of Savitri and Satyavan. The details are too 
many for us to attempt a summary of them; but it 
exemplifies the wealth of Oriental fancy, and em- 
bodies imagery and incidents of the most novel and 
striking order. Ina strange, romantic, yet wonder- 
fully realistic way, the author narrates, among other 
things, how Savitri, by the courage and power of 
her love, rescued the soul of her husband from the 
hands of Death. We have here the old idea that 
love can triumph over even death, and it is given us 
in a new form, and in language which, though 
simple and inartificial, is often very happily chosen 
and beautiful. ‘ Lakshman,” the second legend, is 
much briefer, and more of an episode; but it, too, 
affords illustrations of the domestic affections, and 
contains passages which are at once energetic and 
elegant. The next piece, “ Joghadya Uma,” is 
truly designated a quaint piece of religious fancy, 
for a parallel to which we may look to some of the 
legends of the saints. It tells us how a poor peddler 





for it. The priest had no daughter, but surmised 
the truth, and paid for the bracelet. The secret was, 
of course, revealed, to the great joy, honor, and 
profit of those whose faith had been so singular. 
The fourth and fifth legends, though not destitute 
of merit, and possessing some characteristic features, 
we pass over as really never intended for the posi- 
tion they occupy. In the sixth, “ Buttoo,” we have 
magic and other forms of the supernatural in con- 
nection with archery and various extraordinary inci- 
dents. It isa good example of the luxuriance of 
the Oriental imagination, and is for the most part 
well and gracefully written, and not without its 
moral. Of ‘Sindhu’ we can but say that it isa 
charming narration, and comprises a number of 
brief descriptive sketches which are true to nature, 
and well arranged. “ Prehlad,” which follows, is 
perhaps as powerful a composition as any in the 
book, and not the least curious for the light it sheds 
on peculiar modes of thought and sentiment. It 
brings before us a royal tyrant and atheistic persecu- 
tor, who would tolerate no worship but that of him- 
self. He had four sons, one of whom, Prehlad, 
boldly repudiated his father’s atheism, and pleaded 
in favor of religion at the peril of his life. The 
enraged monarch condemned him to die, but in vain; 
he could not be put to death. In the end the kingly 
atheist is killed by an armed warrior, who issues , 
from a pillar which his majesty had thrown down 
in his wrath. The description of the incident is 
very fine, both in conception and expression, and 
worthy of the highest praise. This admirable poem 
concludes with the proclamation of Prehlad as king, 
and a few lines embodying sentiments which have 
our hearty approval. “Sita,” the last of the nine, 
is but a fragment, and the supplementary pieces need 
not detain us. There are in them passages of much 
beauty, with but slight indications of the naive, and 
we regard them as foreshadowing more and better 
things if their author’s life had been prolonged. 


sold a costly bracelet to a lovely woman, but who The allusions in some of them to the scenes and 


was in reality divine, and who said she was the | 


circumstances of childhood and home are of special 


daughter of a certain priest, and that he would pay | interest. 
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Horns.—The Art /nterchange contains the fol- 
lowing, which we here reproduce for the benefit of 
our readers: 

“About no bit of modern decoration is there 
such a glamour of romance as that associated with 
the silver-mounted drinking-horn, hung amid mock 
shields and battle trophies, Even in an ordinary 
dining-room, in spite of incongruous surround- 
ings, it carries one back to the rude ages when its 
graceful prototype, jeweled and banded with metal, 
and surrounded by the mighty weapons of the 





Norman chief, reflected from shining facets the 
glow and life of the ruddy, leaping flames of ban- 
quet torches. But to come back to the present, 
there seems to be a renaissance of horn decoration. 
Not only are the antlers of the moose, the reindeer, 
and caribou in request, but the long, beautifully- 
curved and glossy horns of the wild steers of the 
far West, South America, Italy, and Spain. The 


horns of the last two countries are very long, finely 
curved, and, like the American, exquisite in color- 
ing, showing mottlings and cloudings of sea-green, 
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fading to umber ; brown, melting into pearly-gray, 
which, in turn, deepens to vivid black at the extreme 
tips. These horns have, from fineness of texture, a 
natural gloss, which, enhanced by art, becomes fine 
polish. 

‘“‘ Mounted in pairs, in some cases with the pol- 
ished hoof of the steer, which also shows lovely 
coloring between the horns, they make beautiful 
decorations to hang over dining-room entrances or 
mantels. They should spring from panels of bronzed 
metal or oak dark in color; a light, modern, flow- 
ered wall-paper would form &n incongruous setting 
for such a decoration, or for the graceful antlers of 
the stag. 

“The American steer horns, from their lesser 
length, are more suiiable for decorations such as 
drinking-horns, tankards, powder-flasks, and flower- 
holders. These can be purchased in various sizes, 
ready polished, tipped and furnished with chains to 
hang by, and at reasonable prices. The horns of 
our domestic steer, when fine ones can be selected, 
are capable of receivinga fine polish. These, and 
the horns of the wild Western and Southern steers, 
are bought up largely for manufacturing purposes, 
but may be obtained by ordering from some whole- 
sale dealer, taxidermist, naturalist, or from an 
abbatoir. Steer horns, being composed largely of 
albumen and gelatinous substance, may be easily 
softened by heat and turned into various forms, 
therefore easily lending themselves to decoration. 
Beautiful cups and tankards may be made from 
horns.” 


Among the contributors to the porcelain depart- 
ment of the Paris Salon this year were three Ameri- 
can ladies; namely, Miss Boker, Mrs. Robin, and 
Miss Dana. 


Dong Thong, the Chinese artist, recently pre- 
sented the Press Club of Chicago with an oil por- 
trait of the president, W. K. Sullivan. 


The Chicago Academy of Fine Arts have changed 
their location from the rooms occupied during the 
past three years to the large front rooms on the 
second floor of Battery D building; north of the 
Exposition. The rooms are well ventilated and 
excellently lighted. During the summer there is to 
be a building erected for the especial use of this 
academy. 


The new series of excavations commenced by Dr. 
Schliemann this year at Hissarlik remained for many 
weeks unattended by any discoveries of moment. 
A communication, however, which has just been re- 
ceived from him by Prof. Virchow, of Berlin, an- 
nounces that he has once more been successful. He 
has brought to light architectural remains of the 
highest interest. In the lower portion of the His- 
sarlik he has opened a series of halls, corridors, and 





vaults, which, according to his confident belief, are 
ruins of the citadel of ancient Pergamos. Dr. 
Schliemann adds that the researches he has recently 
been prosecuting have convinced him that the views 
he has hitherto held respecting the site of Ilium, 
and of many of the relics he formerly discovered, 
will require much modification. 


John Donoghue, the sculptor, is engaged ona 
bust of Beethoven. The accuracy ef likeness may 
be judged from Mr, Donoghue’s artistic ability, and 
the fact that he is working from a death-mask of the 
great composer that he obtained in Paris. The 
same artist has just completed a fine bas-relief head 
of the dead poet Longfellow that promises to add 
to his reputation in this line of work. 


Mr. Pratt, of Chicago, has decided to bring out 
his opera of ** Zenobia’”’ as concert music, in his own 
city, some time in June. He has written the title 
réle for contralto, and Miss Annie Louise Cary has 
promised to sing the part in the first production. 
A chorus of between two hundred and three hun- 
dred, and a large orchestra, will assist. The work 
is announced as “ the first grand opera produced by 
an American composer”—a very great exhibition of 
ignorance on somebody’s part. 


Blanche Davenport, professionally known as 
Bianca Lablanche, daughter of the late E. L. Dav- 
enport, lately added another great triumph to her 
already unparalleled success, and the Italian critics 
are unanimous in their praises of her matchless 
singing and superb acting. She appeared in the 
opera of “ Zuma,” an Indian character, written 
expressly for her by Maestro Farnari. 


In the large dining-room on the ground floor of 
William H. Vanderbilt’s new mansion on Fifth 
avenue has been placed one of the finest gems of 
glass-painting of this century. It is the work of E. 
Oudinot, of Paris, who devoted six months to the 
work. In his subject he has been particularly 
happy, the famous “ Field of the Cloth of Gold” 
being portrayed in masterly style. The picture is 
twenty-one by eighteen feet, consisting of ten large 
and five smaller panels. The English king, Henry 
VIII., mounted on a spirited bay charger, confronts 
Francis I., of France, on a milk-white steed, the 
two being represented as shaking hands at the foot 
of the throne, on which Queen Claude, wife of 
Francis I. and daughter of Louis XII., is standing, 
surrounded by the cavaliers and dignitaries of the 
two courts. The golden trappings of the two 


chargers and the golden embroidery-work on the 
white satin suit of the French king are especially 
attractive in the delicacy of the artist’s work. The 
herald of the French king displays a beautifully- 
tinted green banner of the “Fleur de Lis,” and 
immediately behind him is the king’s jester, en- 
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deavoring to control the numerous pointer dogs. 
On the right-hand side is seen the herald of Henry 
VIIL., tall and majestic, and bearing in his hand 
the coat-of-arms of the English crown. Behind the 
foremost group and extending in the distance are 
cavaliers. As accompaniments to the painting are 
fifteen smaller panels, representing coats-of-arms 
and military articles set around the room. Com- 
bining all, together with the finely-carved wood- 
work, it is safe to say that Mr. Vanderbilt has the 
finest dining-room in the United States. 


A number of prominent New York artists have 
recently organized a new club, which goes under 
the name of *‘ The Charcoal Club.””. The member- 
ship is limited to twenty-one, all professional artists, 
and a few honorary members are taken in, who pay 
the same dues, etc., as active members, but without 
voice in meetings. The club meets every Tuesday 
evening, having excellent rooms, the study-room 
being fitted up with the latest devices for light. 
The meetings are divided into four sections, to be 
carried out faithfully. The first night is devoted to 
drawing from the draped figure, the second from the 





nude, the third from still-life, and the fourth is 
devoted to a reception. Social delights are not 
excluded. In fact, the club is not unlike the 
Paint and Clay Club, and is intended to work, in a 
certain sense, in opposition to the Salmagundi Club. 


A report which, if true, is of interest to all the 
world, has been in general circulation through the 
Italian press. A picture-dealer recently went from 
Milan to Nice with a number of paintings, one of 
which was a so-called “ Last Supper,’”’ by Leonardo 
da Vinci, painted in oil upon a panel twenty feet 
long and three feet wide. The owner was glad to 
sell it for twenty dollars, and the purchaser set 
about cleaning his new possession, of which he did 
not entertain a very high opinion. To his surprise 
the cleansing process removed the oil, and disclosed 
beneath it, so the story goes, a magnificent tempera 
painting, undoubtedly executed in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, which proved to be nothing else than Leonardo 
da Vinci’s original sketch of the immortal “ Last 
Supper.’ As if to remove all skepticism, it is de- 
clared that the words, ‘* Leonardus da Vinci pinxit 
1489,” were signed at the base of the picture. 





HOME AND SOCIETY. 


Badges of Respectable People.—How shall 
we know them? Does the fact of being a member 
of an orthodox church, or one not orthodox, entitle 
man or woman to the cognomen of being respect- 
able? If so, let us have a badge to designate 
them, because members of churches may be found 
in places not at all respectable, and the presence of 
a token of this kind might work as a hindrance, as 
it is well known that no man would disgrace his 
badge of knighthood or carry the jeweled garter of 
his order into unseemly places. 

The ancient Pharisees were probably the most 
respectable people that ever lived: morally, without 
blemish; religiously, adorned with large scrolls of 
parchment inscribed with pious apothegms, so that 
all beholding them should be aware that they were 
out-and-out proper men in their lives and conversa- 
tion, and entitled to respect according to the dimen- 
sions of their phylacteries, which was a convenient 
method of gauging their right to be esteemed repu- 
table. 

The Turk, plunging his scimiter into the heart of 
his victim, oils its way by a motto from the Koran, 
which may be construed into a sort of baptism of 
blood, showing also the pious heart of the slayer. 
But how is the looker-on in our day to understand 
that the man who is found where he should not 
be, andl does what most of men abstain from doing 
because of moral proclivities, is standing on a 





higher platform, and acting religiously as one of the 
elect, for whom it is impossible to fall from grace ? 
And he is nevertheless respectable whatever he may 
do. We need phylacteries; we need a badge that 
shall tell the status of these people, respectable in 
spite of appearances. 

Formerly, white was the emblem of purity, and to 
wear white was to be‘ virginal. The Roman who 
aspired to position or office from the gift of the peo- 
ple put on a white robe,—candidus,—hence candi- 
date, who claimed to be spotless of character. 
Here was a badge, and one that our modern poli- 
ticians would do well to imitate, letter and spirit. 
Among the Scottish maidens a ribbon was worn in 
token of maidenhood, called the ‘* snood,” which 
bound her golden hair. Upon her marriage the 
snood was laid aside; and the poor betrayed unfor- 
tunate dared not bind therewith her desecrated 
locks. 

We have a proposition to make to the churches, 
which we are inclined to think will be regarded 
with favor. Respectability being somewhat slippery 
in character, so much in our day akin to Scotch 
Jeannie’s flea, which she described as “hither 
and yon,” we propose a method by which it shall be 
held in the traces, and made palpable to the general 
eye. We find upon every side that church member- 


ship is regarded a token of respectability. This is 
as it should be, and,a church member is entitled to 
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respect, and the point we wish to make is, that, 
being so entitled, every church member should wear 
a badge to indicate this. 

I see no objection to reviving the phylactery of the 
Pharisee, Its pious import, and sure method of 
pointing out the depth of pretension to sanctity, 
seem admirably adapted to the question in hand. 
How beautiful it would be to see one of the com- 
munity go through our streets wearing his broad 
phylactery after the manner of the ancient Phari- 
see! Whatis the use of being the thing implied 
unless it can be made known ? 

We look with profound reverence upon the star 
of the police. Every sinner, whether man or 
woman, straightens his aspect when he encounters 
one, for it is a warning to evil-doers, and represents 
the majesty of law. Sometimes majesty gets a little 
awry, as our phylactery might do, but then only 
sanctified hands—that is, one bearing also a star— 
have any right or power to interfere. And so in 
church membership, only one wearing the Pharisai- 
cal badge could judge the phylactery-wearer and 
set him straight. 

We hail our suggestion with a rising inflection. 
Behold the epaulette! the badge of the soldier. No 
sooner does it appear in our street than we feel a 
stir of the blood—a mantling of the cheek, a meas- 
ured step, and a Yankee-Doodle beat of the heart. 
We are not sure that a little strut does not come to 
even a lean, pale man at the sight, while he with 
the goodly corporation bears himself at once more 
bravely. Such is the power of symbolism that the 
meanest nerves thrill at encountering the military 
token. It is respectable. 

The badge of the Freemason is even more im- 
posing. Those bits of aprons painted all over with 
hieroglyphics ; those symbols of office; those indi- 
cations of entering into deeper mysteries; those 
long scarfs as seeming to hold a manly sturdiness in 
check—all suggesting thorough respectability, for 
only good men and true can be admitted into the 
fraternity. We grow into a profound reverence for 
these trowel-bearing, apron-wearing members of an 
order older than King Solomon! Hiram, King of 
Tyre, was an honored member; the Knights of 
Malta, who fought as no men before or since have 
ever fought, were Masons; all the great men of the 
Revolution, Washington, Lafayette, and others, were 
enrolled into the ranks of the Masons; all the crafts 
of artisanship, from the times of the Crusaders down, 
have found protection under its banner. Castles 
and cathedrals have arisen under square and rule of 
Masonic lodge men, therefore these symbols are 
tokens of an ancient, unmistakable respectability. 

The Roman Catholic Church proclaims the cross 
as the badge of membership; but, as robberies, mur- 
ders, indulgences, and all kinds of indecencies 
have been perpetrated under this sacred and sug- 
gestive symbol, the mere wearing of it does not in- 
sure respectability. 


present. 





As yet the Protestant Church has adopted no sign. 
We would urge upon it the assumption of a badge 
that men may at once recognize them, that is, its 
accredited church members, at the first glance, and 
know that the person wearing it, whether man or 
woman, black or white, is to be respected, trusted, 
treated as world’s people have no right to claim, 
taken upon trust as we take the Quaker in his badge 
of dress and are sure of his respectability. By all 
means let us have a badge of church,membership. 

This is a busy age. Everybody has something to 
do, and things are so mixed up and muddied that it 
is hard to know which is what; but if we could only 
see people who considers themselves to be pious, 
wearing some token to that effect, as does the police- 
men, the soldier, the Freemason, the Roman Catho- 
lic, and the Quaker, we should be at once relieved; 
we should read the import of the phylactery, and 
yield honor where honor is due. O. S. 


Home Talk.—Among the women who have 
rendered their names illustrious, not a few have 
been proficients in the art of conversation, and their 
accomplishment in this regard has tended no little 
to their fame. And certainly one of the most desir- 
able acquisitions of all who occupy an important 
position, or are thrown into the company of people 
of rank, education, or refinement, is the ability to 
converse well. It must be observed, however, that 
the form of conversation varies with circumstances, 
There is the ‘small-talk’? of society, which has 
received very full consideration in these pages, and 
therefore nothing need be said of ithere. Different 
from this is the talk of the home circles, though that 
is not uniformly of the same character. Home talk, 
as now meant, is the conversation which is most de- 
sirable for the members of a family at their fireside, 
or when sitting at table. Nearest akin to this is the 
kind of conversation most appropriate when one or 
at most a very small number of intimate friends is 
In the former case the range of topics 
will be more limited than in the latter; or perhaps 
it would be better to say, it is more difficult to find 
subjects of general interest. The presence of a 
friend or so is sure to open up new themes, which 
give animation and freshness to the conversation 
engaged in. But even then it may not be always 
easy to strike a vein which can be worked with 
mutual sympathy and on equal terms. Either the 
guests may be too anxious to shine, and monopolize 
all the talk to themselves, or they may be neither in- 
telligent nor gifted with fluency enough to join in 
the talk which is really suggested by their presence. 

With respect to the conversation which befits the 
family circle, strictly understood, no small obstacles 
are presented by the ordinary sameness of every- 
day life, and the well-understood habits and opinions 
of the members. The charm of novelty is fre- 
quently absent, and the ability of those who wish to 
carry on conversation worthy of the name is taxed 
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to the utmost. The same round of subjects and of 
circumstances is repeated in many homes with un- 
varying monotony from day to day, and often causes 
the family gathering to be either what is called a 
“Quaker Meeting,” or anything but a circle so 
far as conversation is concerned. The head of the 
house may be a professional or a business man, and 
at the breakfast-table he is prone to refer to his en- 
gagements and other practical matters before he 
goes out for the day. The other members of the 
family may have little to do but listen, and make an 
occasional comment or suggestion. But they may 
have something to say arising out of letters received 
by the first post, letters to be written, calls to be 
made or calls expected, and very likely they, or 
some of them, may wish to allude to household ar- 
rangements. A few other themes may present them- 
selves from time to time; but, as a rule, the matters 
upon which the conversation turns will be the same 
one day as another, and fail to excite anything like 
special interest. Thus the day begins, and pater- 
familias departs, perhaps for six or eight hours. On 
his return the converse of the morning picture is ex- 
hibited. He rehearses the doings and experiences 
of the hours of his absence, and he makes general 
or particular inquiries concerning the occupations or 
experience of his family. His story is heard, per- 
haps, with a tiresome feeling by some; but in any 
case it must be heard, and unless special incidents 
have befallen him he is disconcerted at the lack of 
interest he has excited. In his turn he listens with 
more or less feeling to the report of what has come 
to pass while he has been away. There are families 
where not even so much as this is the rule, because 
certain members are resolved that what they have 
done, said, thought, or gone through shall engross all 
attention, and put every one else in the shade. But 
it is to be owned that there is no small pleasure in 
store for families whose members, on the occasions 
mentioned, hear and tell each other what may be 
’ called their personal news, The affection they have 
for each other and the interest they feel in each 
other give a charm even to the trivialities and com- 
monplaces which principally form the staple of their 
home talk at such times as have been indicated. 
Hence it is not altogether a subject for regret that 
home talk must frequently of necessity turn on simi- 
lar topics from day to day. When well and wisely 
conducted, it need not be more wearisome than daily 
bread, and, indeed, may tend greatly to unite and 
cheer the members of the house. 

But this is not all; there are hours remaining dur- 
ing which the head of the house and its members 
require proper themes for conversation to fill up the 
time, if for nothing else. He has returned weary, 
jaded, vexed, as the case may be, and he wants to 
throw off all worldly avocations and cares, and to 
find solace and entertainment, if not improvement. 
It cannot be always music, singing, and pastimes ; 
there must be times for quiet and pleasant or useful 


talk together. For these a right-minded man looks, 
and his wife and family will entertain similar ideas. 
Yet there may be difficulties in the way, not arising 
from the childish years of some, nor from the prep- 
aration of others for the morrow’s lessons. These 
are not reckoned in this account. Grown-up sons 
and daughters may stay at home for the evening, 
and yet not feel disposed to join in forming that 
family circle to which reference has been made. One 
may be intent on some special study, and be ab- 
sorbed in books; another may be wrapped up ina 
particular piece or kind of work; a third may want 
to devote the hours to art pursuits; and so forth. 
It is not impossible that some may be anxious to in- 
dulge in a game or pastime which absorbs their at- 
tention, and renders them incapable of appreciating 
any conversation and of joining init. Paterfamilias 
and his wife may thus be left to themselves, and if 
either of them has a favorite author in hand home 
talk is prohibited. They may both prefer to read 
to themselves, or one may do so. Possibly the lady 
or the gentleman may elect to read aloud for the 
other’s benefit, and this supersedes conversation. 
For books a game at whist or what not is frequently 
resorted to, and with the same result. In fact, the 
impediments to free and enlightened conversation 
are as numerous as can be imagined. Such a state 
of things is to be deplored, and it is desirable to see 
what is put or can be put forward to prevent it. 

Subjects for home talk are plentiful enough, but 
they are not all of them to be commended. There 
is reason to fear that idle gossip, the tittle-tattle, and 
the very scandals of a neighborhood, are quite 
common and popular. But this is only one of the 
faults of conversation—or, as we should here say, 
of home talk—enumerated by writers on the sub- 
ject who take high ground. It is named here not 
only as a fault, but as an impediment to desirable 
discourses at home. Referring to women in particu- 
lar, Mrs. Hannah More says, ‘* We wish to see the 
conversation of well-bred women rescued from 
commonplace, from uninteresting tattle, from trite 
and hackneyed communications, from frivolous 
earnestness, from false sensibility, from a warm in- 
terest about things of no moment, and an indiffer- 
ence to topics the most important; from a cold 
vanity, from the ill-concealed overflowings of self- 
love, exhibiting itself under the smiling mask of an 
engaging flattery, and from all the factitious manners 
of artificial intercourse.” This long catalogue of 
faults applies to conversation in general, but several 
of the items relate also to home talk. 

Every careful observer must notice that there is 
an accumulation of hindrances to profitable and 
agreeable home talk, and that nearly all of them 
stand in the way at one time or another. Already 


it has been intimated that it is not easy to find new 
and acceptable topics—that members of the family 
may not care to join in the conversation for various 





| reasons; and now we see that the subjects which 
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are taken up are not in every instance well selected. 
When one has what has been forcibly, though not 
elegantly, designated “the fatal gift of gab,” it 
is not to be wondered at that “all is grist which 
comes to the mill.”” And such a mill not only 
grinds continuously, but rapidly, and commonly 
allows no other mill to grind. That it would, per- 
form its work well is not to be expected, though it 
is tolerably sure to gratify its proprietor, who, by 
the way, is prone to be an insufferable egotist, and 
very vain of her talking faculty. 

The shadowy aspect of home talk is not even yet 
completely delineated, but enough has been done to 
show its principal features or tosuggest them. There 
are families in which the art and practice of con- 





versation are carried almost to perfection, minister- 
ing profit and pleasure, and passing away almost 
unobserved hours which otherwise would be very 
tedious. The qualifications which*insure success 
may be for the most part natural, but they may 
be developed and improved by care and atten- 
tion. Not without reason, therefore, has it been 
proposed that the study of this subject should form 
a part of the education of young ladies, who should 
be encouraged and assisted to converse with free- 
dom, propriety, and grace. This is all that at pre- 
sent we have room for; but we may return to the 
subject, and give a few hints of a practical kind for 
the benefit of those who need or desire them. 
H. C. M. 





POT-POURRI. 


The Use of Ammonia in Baking Powders— 
Its importance as a Culinary Agent.—The recent 
discoveries in science and chemistry are fast revolu- 
tionizing our daily domestic economies. Old 
methods are giving way to the light of modern in- 
vestigation, and the habits and methods of our 
fathers and mothers are stepping down and out, to 
be succeeded by the new ideas, with marvelous 
rapidity. In no department of science, however, have 
more rapid strides been made than in its relations 
to the preparation and preservation of human food. 
Scientists, having discovered how to traverse space, 
furnish heat, and beat time itself, by the application 
of natural forces, and to do a hundred other things 
promotive of the comfort and happiness of human 
kind, are naturally turning their attention to the 
development of other agencies and powers that shall 
add to the years during which man may enjoy the 
blessings set before him. 

Among the recent discoveries in this direction, 
none is more important than the uses to which com- 
mon ammonia can be properly put as a leavening 
agent, and which indicate that this familiar salt is 
hereafter to perform an active part in the prepara- 
tion of our daily food 

The carbonate of ammonia is an exceedingly vola- 
tile substance. Place a small portion of it upon a 
knife and hold over a flame, and it will almost 
immediately be entirely developed into gas and pass 
off into the air. The gas thus formed is a simple 
composition of nitrogen and hydrogen. No residue 
is left from the ammonia. This gives it its superi- 
ority as a leavening power over soda and cream of 
tartar when used alone, and has induced its use as a 
supplement to these articles. A small quantity of 
ammonia in the dough is effective in producing bread 
that will be lighter, sweeter, and more wholesome 
than that risen by any other leavening agent. When 





it is acted upon by the heat of baking, the leaven- 
ing gas that raises the dough is liberated. In this 
act it uses itself up, as it were; the ammonia is 
entirely diffused, leaving no traces of residuum what- 
ever. The light, fluffy, flaky appearance, so desira- 
ble in biscuits, etc., and so sought after by profes- 
sional cooks, is said to be imparted to them only by 
the use of this agent. 

The bakers and baking powder manufacturers 
producing the finest goods have been quick to avail 
themselves of this useful discovery; and the hand- 
somest and best bread and cake are now largely 
risen by the aid of ammonia, combined, of course, 
with other leavening material. 

Ammonia is one of the best known products of the 
laboratory. If, as seems to be justly claimed for it, 
the application of its properties to the purposes of 
cooking results in giving us lighter and more whole- 
some bread, biscuit, and cake, it will prove a boon 
to dyspeptic humanity, and will speedily force itself 
into general use in the new field to which science 
has assigned it.— Scientific American. 


‘The sassyest man I ever met,” says Josh 
Billings, “is a henpecked husband when he is 
away from home.” 


Heard at a back gate: “Yes, I am going to 
leave my place. I won’t work in that kitchen 
another day. The idea of expecting me to go to 
Long Branch again this summer! I’m tired and 
sick of Long Branch, and she knows it.” 


Has the cooking-book any pictures?” asked a 
young lady of a bookseller. ‘ Not one,” replied 
the dealer in books. ‘ Why,” exclaimed the witty 
miss, ‘* what is the use of telling us howto make a 
dinner if you give us no plates ?” 
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A stranger in a printing-office asked the young- 
est apprentice what his rule of punctuation was. 
Said the boy, “I set up as long as I can hold my 
breath, and then I put in a comma; when I gape, I 
insert a semicolon ; and when I want to sneeze I 
make a paragraph.” 


At the funeral of Emille Loissa, the famous 
equestrienne, the coffin was covered with wreaths, 
one from the Empress of Austria. The empress is 
quite a rider herself, and could make a good living 
in a circus if anything should happen. 


Don’t let us return to loose trousers. After a 
man has got in the habit of greasing his legs every 
morning so as to make them slide into his trousers, 
he rather gets to like it, and doesn’t want to stop it. 
We’re all creatures of habit, anyway. 


The metropolitan spring fashion in dogs is out, 
the following directions for the pattern being given: 
Take a black spaniel or other shaggy dog, and, 
drawing a line around his body just back of his 
shoulders, shave off all the hair to the rear of this 
mark, Then you also shave his legs, leaving, how- 
ever, tufts of hair around the knees. Then you 
chop off all of his tail that is not needed to support 
a bunch of hair about as big as your two fists, and 
there you are. It is said that “ a dog thus prepared, 
when seen on the street with a young man adorned 
with the bob-tailed coat, sugar-scoop hat and tooth- 
pick shoes of the period, is an affecting sight, and 
horses have been seen to shy at him.’* 


A College President’s Tact.—President Eliot, 
of Harvard, has that last best gift to man—tact. 
At one time his students developed an unpleasant 
liking for sitting in large numbers upon the fence 
that surrounds the college yard. The president, not 
desiring such a thing to become a custom, was at a 
loss how best to break this practice. At last, one 
evening, as he was walking along the sidewalk, and 
the students were sitting on the fence singing, etc., 
the president said, “* Gentlemen, allow me to con- 
gratulate you on having adopted the Yale custom.” 
He was never troubled afterwards by the students 
sitting on the fence. 


Taken at His Word.—A Maine grocer who had 
just ‘experienced religion” acknowledged in meet- 
that he had been a hard sinner, cheated customers 
by adulterating his goods, etc., but, being converted, 
would repay any one he had wronged. Late that 
night he was awakened by aring at his door-bell. 
Looking out he saw aman. ‘“ Who are you, and 
what do you want?” he asked. “I’m Bill Jones. 
You said to-night you would repay those you had 
cheated. Give me that $100 you’ve owed me so 
long.” ‘ Can’t you wait till morning?” ‘No; I 





ain’t going to wait till then and stand in line all 
day.”” He was paid.— Boston Post. 


Unattractive.—No matter how much is spent 
upon a jail, it can never be made attractive to its 
occupants. Winchester, Ind., was quite proud of 
its new jail which cost $35,000. A few hours after 
it was opened for business two of the prisoners 
managed to pry off a grate and escape. 


A Strange Dispensation of Nature.—There 
are some dispensations of nature which are not easily 
comprehended by the casual inquirer, and do not 
become very much plainer when carefully examined. 
One of them was remarked upon the other day by a 
young lady. ‘ Itis very curious,” she observed, “al- 
together unaccountable, indeed, that the tortoise, 
from whom we get all our tortoise-shell combs, has 
himself no hair whatever.””"—Boston Courier. 


The Man Who Camps.—A man who camped 
out two weeks and ate half-cooked meat, smoke- 
flavored and sooty fish, stale bread and coffee as 
palatable as an “ ague cure,’’ commenced to grumble 
at his wife’s cooking as soon as he got home and 
sat down to the supper-table. Perhaps he didn’t 
bring his appetite with him. 


An Ambiguous Application.—The secretary 
of the Lime Kiln Club announced the receipt of a 
communication from the Malone Corners Prevari- 
cating Society of Tennesse, asking to be taken into 
the Lime Kiln Club in a body. 

Giveadam Jones moved to suspend the rules and 
vote the society in, but the Rev. Penstock objected. 
He said that a prevaricator was a liar, and he 
thought the. club had all the liars it could take 
care of. 

Judge Juneblossom jumped up and wanted to 
know if that was a personal fling at him. Colonel 
Rainbow Smith followed suit, and in a minute forty 
members were on their feet waving their hands, 
shaking their fists, and yelling at the top of their 
voices. During this parliamentary excitement one 
of the bear-traps fell down, and struck old man 
Collins in the neck, the bust of Andrew Jackson 
made a jump for Pickles Smith and laid him out, 
and somebody upset the sleeping Elder Toots and 
incited him to yell * murder!” at the top of his voice. 
Order could not be restored until the president 
picked up a four-pound weight and threatened to 
let it slide down the centre aisle. It was then 
decided to refer the matter to a special committee, 
and the president added : 

“ Brudder Penstock, do pot be too ready to charge 
humanity wid lyin’ and deceivin’. Brudder June- 
blossom, do not be too quick to believe dat you am 
de only liar an’ prevaricator in dis club. All men 
lie an’ all women prevaricate. We expect ’em to, 
an’ in many cases we respect ’em for it.” 





